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^Jhe Gloves 

ofalfiousand Uses 


R AILROADERS, teamsters, builders, motormen, farm- 
ers, packers, movers, janitors, linemen, deck-hands, 
plasterers, street cleaners, gardeners, ash collectors, stone 
masons, pilots, painters, truck drivers, lumbermen, 

— ironworkers, pavers, bricklayers, carpenters, stokers, 
machinists, foundrymen, everyone, man, woman or child, 
who does any hand work of any kind should wear Boss 
Work Gloves. They protect from dust, dirt, grease, paint, 
and minor injuries. They are economically priced to suit 
every purse. 

Boss Work Gloves are heavy and tough enough to wear 
well through the hardest kind of usage — yet they are flex- 
ible enough to permita thorough “feel” of the work in hand. 

They are easy to slip on and off. 

And they come in different weights adaptable to every 
conceivable requirement with band, ribbed, or gauntlet 
wrists. Sizes for men and women, boys and girls. 

Ask your dealer for a pair of these Gloves of a Thousand 
Uses. Look over the four best sellers listed below: 


THE BOSS MEEDY— The world’s fa- 
vorite work glove for odd 
jobs around the house and 
garden, and all light hand- 
work. Made of the best 
quality, medium weight 
canton flannel. 

THE BOSS HEVY— The best bet for 
all work that requires a 
strong, wear-resisting 
glove. Made of the very 
best quality, heavy weight 
canton flannel. 


THE BOSS XTRA HEVY — The 

world’s champion heavy- 
weight hand-wear for 
rough work. Made of the 
finest grade of extra heavy 
canton flannel. 

THE BOSS WALLOPER— This is the 
super work glove. Strong, 
flexible and built for rugged 
work. Made of the highest 
quality, heaviest weight 
canton flannel. 


The Boss line includes highest quality leather-palm, jersey, 
ticking, and canton flannel gloves and mittens. 

THE BOSS MANUFACTURING CO., Kewanee, III. 
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SAVE $43 


New $100 Oliver Only $57 


A Finer 
Typewriter at 
a Fair Price 


VpO we will 
I E»iJy ship you a 
new Oliver for five days free 
trial in your home or office 
without a cent in advance 
from you. Mail only the 
coupon — no money. Use the 
Oliver all you wish for five 
days. Choose for yourself 
whether you want to keep 
it or not. If you decide 
to buy, pay only $3 a 
month. If you don’t want 
to keep the Oliver, send 
it back at our expense. 

We even refund outgoing 
charges; so you can’t lose 
a. penny on this offer. 

Our New Plan 

Our new plan saves you $43. It gives you a new $100 
Oliver for only $57. If we were selling the old way we 
would still have to charge $100 for the Oliver. But dur- 
ing the war we learned many economies. We found 
that it was unnecessary to have such a vast number of 
traveling salesmen and so many expensive branch 
houses. We were able to discontinue many other super- 
fluous sales methods. As a result. $57 now buys the 
identical Oliver formerly priced at $100. 

Pay Only $3 a Month 

Take over a year to pay for your Oliver and have the 
use of the machine all the time. Only $3 a month is all 
you need remit. Think of getting a brand new Oliver 
No. 9 on terms so easy as to average only about ten 
cents a day. No longer is it necessary for anyone to 
think of putting good money into a second-hand or re- 
built machine. 

MAIL THE COUPON 

Send no money on this offer. The coupon brings the 
Oliver for free trial. Fill it out now and mail at once. 
(Don’t hesitate, for you risk nothing. If, however, you 
should wfsh our catalog before ordering, simply mark 
the coupon accordingly. But the better way is to get 
the Oliver for free trial and judge it by actual use! 

TT>e OLIVER Typewriter (pmpan} 

73 A Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, III. 


August 1, 1920, the price cf 
the Oliver typewriter will be 
$64. We are compelled to 
make this advance because of 
the increased cost of produc- 
tion. The Oliver remains the 
same. We will not lower its 
quality. The addition in cost 
insures its superiority. The 
$57 price of the Oliver has 
been widely advertised. We 
want to be entirely fair so we 
notify you in advance of the 
change. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 

73 A Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, 111. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. 
If 1 keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 

My shipping: point is 

This does not place me under any obligration to buy. If I choose 
to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end 
of five days. 

□ Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book — 
"The High Coat of Typewriters— The Reason and the 
Remedy,’’ your de luxe catalog and further information. 


Street Address 

City State . 


Occupation or Business . 


ARGOSY 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine . 
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STOP! LOOK AT YOUR HAND! WE HAVE “ OPENERS” ! 

The most astounding mystery story that has ever been written 

“HOW MANY CARDS?” 

BY ISABEL OSTRANDER 

Author of that long series of successes, “ Ashes to Ashes,” “ Twenty-six 
Clues,” “ Suspense,” “ Between Heaven and Earth,” etc. 

Begins in Next Week’s ARGOSY- ALLSTORY WEEKLY 


THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY, 280 Brondw.y, New York, and Temple House. Temple Avenue, E. C., London 

Frank A. Munsey, President Richard H. Titherington, Secretary Christopher H. Pops, Treasurer * 

Single copies, 10 cents. By the year, $4.00 In United States, Its dependencies, Mexico and Cuba ; $6.00 to Canada, and $7.00 to Foreign 
Countries. Remittances should be made by check, express money order or postal money order. Currency should not be sent unless registered 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY. COPYRIGHT. 1920. 

Entered as second-class matter September 28, 1917, at the Post-Office at New York, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Wurlitzer 

Cornet 

Outfit 


Wurlitzer 
Tenor Banjo 
Outfit 


Wurlitzer —— 
Trap Drum 
Outfit 


WurlitzerFlat 
Back Mandolin 
Outfit > 


Wur- 
litzer 
Banjo - 
Ukelele 
Outfit 


LENT making 


MUSICAL I! 


Wurlitzer 

Saxophone 

Outfit 


Wurlitzer 

Violin 

Outfit 


All Musical 
Instruments 

With Complete Outfits 


Trial 


A New Plan. Wurlitzer will send you any 
musical instrument you wish for, of the 
finest quality, with a complete outfit of 
everything you need, for a full week's trial 
in your own home. No obligation to buy. 
If you decide to keep it pay in small month- 
ly sums. Wurlitzer makes complete outfits 
cost little more than instrument alone. 
Outfits include handsome carrying case, 
velvet and plush lined; self instructor, in- 
struction aids; all attachments and extra 
parts, books of musical selections, etc. 
Wurlitzer plan gives you everything you 
need at once, on free trial and on easy 
payments, and at a tremendous saving. 
Wurlitzer is the largest musical firm in the 
world today. Wurlitzer musical instru- 
ments are standard of the world. Buy the 
Wurlitzer way. Send for the instrument 
you wish on trial and judge for yourself. 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


A few cents a day will pay for your instru- 
ment. These Complete Outfits are ready. 
Send for yours on free trial. 


Violin 

Cornet 

Saxophone 

Trombone 

Mellophone 

Trap Drum 

Clarionet 

Piccolo 


Flute 
Bugle 
Fife 
Guitar 
Mandolin 
Tenor Banjo 
Banjo- 
Mandolin 


Banjo-Ukelele 

Banjo 

Banjo-Guitar 

Ukelele 

Hawaiian- 

Guitar 

Viola 

Cello 


Beautiful New Catalog Free 

Write For It Today 

Full details of all instruments and outfits 
and details of free trial and easy payment 
offer. Illustrated in color. More pictures and 
more information about musical instru- 
ments than in any other book published. 

No obligation. Send for the catalog today. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. B107 

117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. B107 

117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati — 329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send me your new catalog with illustrations In color 
and full description of the Wurlitzer Complete Out- 
fits and details of the free trial and easy payment 
offer. 


Name 


Address. 


{Musical instrument in which 1 am especially interested) J* 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 

AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 

TAILORING AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY to 

take orders for tailor-made clothes. This is strictly an agency 
offer' to men who can sell ten or more suits a season. We 
will ship you free of charge our large attractive fall and 
winter sample outfit, containing 200 samples and fashions. We 
can use foremen salesmen, press shops and barbers. Write 
to-day and become our exclusive agent in your territory. 
Jay Rose & Co., Dept. 13, 411-415 S. Wells Street, Chicago. 

SELL What Millions Want. New, wonderful Liberty Portraits. 
Creates tremendous interest. Absolutely different; unique; enor- 
mous demand — 30 hours' service. Liberal credit. Outfit and 
catalogue Free. $100 weekly profit easy. Consolidated Portrait Co., 
Dept. 22, 1036 W. Adams Street, Chicago. 

AMBITIOUS? We will establish you in business; manu- 
facture articles wanted everywhere, under your name, for 35c 
each (retailing $1.50); show you how to reach consumers, 
dealers, agents, personally and by mail; furnish everything, 
and advertise for you free. Tremendous repeat business. Kaley 
of Brooklyn made $1000 one month. Write for proof. 
Scientific Laboratories, 21 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y\ 

Mexican Diamonds Flash Like Genuine, fool experts, stand tests, 
yet sell for l-50th the price. Few live Agents wanted to sell from 
handsome sample case. Big profits, pleasant work. Write today. 
Mexican Diamond Imptg. Co., Box SS, Las Cruces, N. Mexico. 

Extraordinary Opportunity is offered ambitious men to become 
distributors for new product now being marketed. No competi- 
tion; demand everywhere. Valuable exclusive rights free. Com- 
plete sales helps and full co-operation assures success. Start 
small and grow. $1000 automobile free. Opportunity to es- 
tablish large business netting $10,000 yearly. Act immediately. 
Garfield Mfg. Co., Dept. A, Garfield Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER IN AMERICA. I want 100 
men and women quick to take orders for raincoats, raincaaps 
and waterproof aprons. Thousands of orders waiting for 
you. $2.00 an hour for spare time. McDonough made $813.00 
in one month; Nissen $19.00 in three hours; Purviance 
$207.00 in seven days. $5,000 a year profit for eight average 
orders a day. No delivering or collecting. Beautiful coat free. 
No experience or capital required. Write quick for information. 
Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. Y127, Dayton, Ohio. 

AGENTS— YOU CAN GET A BEAUTIFUL FAST COLOR 
ALL WOOL “MADE-TO-MEASURE” SUIT without a cent 
of expense. Write Lincoln Woolen Mills Company, Dept. 1433, 
Chicago, 111., for their liberal suit offer. 

SALESMEN — Side or Main Line — to sell low priced 6,000 
mile guaranteed tires; 30x3% non-skid sells for $13.95; other 
sizes in proportion. Good money making proposition for live 
wires. Master Tire Co., 1414 So. Michigan, Chicago. 

$ 6 5.0 0 A WEEK AND YOUR SUIT FREE— 

IF YOU TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR STARTLING OFFER. 

Write us at once and we will send you a full line of 
samples and everything necessary to start at once, 
absolutely free, postage prepaid. Spencer Mead Company, 
Dept. 1195, Chicago. 

WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, furnishing everything. 
Men and women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly operating our ‘‘New 
System Specialty Candy Factories” anywhere. Opportunity life- 
time; booklet free. Ragsdale Co., Drawer 93, East Orange, N. J. 

AGENTS— LARGE MANUFACTURER WANTS AGENTS 

to sell hosiery, underwear, shirts, dresses, skirts, waists, 
shoes, clothing, etc. Write for free samples. Madison Mills, 
503 Broadway, New York. 

SALESMEN— CITY OR TRAVELING. Experience unnecessary. 
Send for list of lines and full particulars. Prepare in spare 
time to earn the big salaries — $2,500 to $10,000 a year. 
Employment services rendered Members. National Salesmen’s 
Training Association, Dept. 133-H, Chicago. 111. 

$10 WORTH OF FINEST TOILET SOAPS, perfumes, toilet 
waters, spices, etc., absolutely free to agents on our refund 
plan. Lacassian Co., Dept. 614, St. Louis, Mo. 

AGENTS— WATERPROOF KITCHEN APRON. NEEDS 
NO LAUNDERING. Every housewife buys. Dainty, durable, 
economical. Big money. Sample free. Thomas Mfg. Company, 
2107 North Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

NEWSOM VALVE DOUBLES TIRE MILEAGE. Biggest 

seller out; motorists buy on sight. Make $20.00 daily; pocket 
sample. Write for territory at once. R. T. Sales Company, 
Dept. A, 3847 W. Madison Street. Chicago. 

YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT A TAILOR-MADE 
SUIT just for showing it to your friends? Then write Banner 
Tailoring Co., Dept. 400, Chicago, and get beautiful samples, 
styles and a wonderful offer. 

AUTHORS— MANUSCRIPTS 

AGENTS— MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL MENDETS, 

a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all utensils. 
Sample package free. Collette Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. 306 -B, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

FREE TO WRITERS — a wonderful little book of money- 
making hints, suggestions, ideas; the A B C of successful 
Story and Movie-Play writing. Absolutely free. Send for your 
copy now! Just address Authors' Press. Dept. 19. Auburn, N. Y. 

DAVIS’ LUCKY ’LEVEN SELLING BETTER THAN EVER. 

$3.35 value sells for $1.25. Mrs. Lewis sold 280 in 7% 
days — profit $200. “ 37 ” varieties of other big winners — 150%- 
250% profit. Great crew managers’ proposition. E. M. Davis, 
Dept. 58, Chicago. 

STORIES, POEMS. PLAYS, ETC., 
ARE WANTED FOR PUBLICATION. Good ideas bring 
big money. Submit Mss. or write Literary Bureau, 110, 
Hannibal, Mo. 

AGENTS — Our Soap and Toilet Article Plan is a wonder. Get 
our Free Sample Case Offer. Ho-Ro-Co, 137 Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 

MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 

INSYDETYRES — Inner Armor For Auto Tires. Doubles mileage, 
prevents 90% of all punctures and blowouts. Thousands in use. 
Tremendous demand. Big sales. Liberal profits. Details free. 
American Automobile Accessories Co.. Dept. 165, Cincinnati, O. 

PHOTOPLAYS WANTED BY 48 COMPANIES; $10 TO $500 
EACH PAID FOR PLAYS. No correspondence course or ex- 
perience needed; details sent free to beginners. Sell your ideaa. 
Producers League, 388 Wainwright, St. Louis, Mo. 

HELP WANTED 

AUTOMOBILE SCHOOLS 

WRITE NEWS ITEMS AND SHORT 

STORIES for pay in spare time. Copyright book and plans free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 433, St. Louis, Mo. 

BE AN AUTO OR TRACTOR EXPERT. Unlimited opportunity 
for civil and Government Work. 5000 successful graduates. Writ# 
at once for our big free catalog. Cleveland Auto School, 
1819 E. 24th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS EARN FROM $110 

TO $200 PER MONTH and expenses. Travel if desired. 
Unlimited advancement. No age limit. We train you. Posi- 
tions furnished under guarantee. Write for Booklet CM 30. 
Standard Business Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 

PATENT ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS. BOOKLET FREE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. 
BEST RESULTS. Promptness assured. Send drawing or 
model for examination and opinion as to patentability. 
Watson E. Coleman, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 

LADIES TO SEW AT HOME FOR A LARGE PHILADEL- 
PHIA FIRM. Good pay; nice work; no canvassing. Send 
•tamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Co., Dept. 26, 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PATENTS — Write for Free Illustrated Guide Book and 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or sketch and 
description for our opinion of its patentable nature. Free. 
Highest References. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 762 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. Excellent opportunities 
for travel. Great demand everywhere. Fascinating work. Expe- 
rience unnecessary. We train you. Particulars free. Write, 
American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, New York. 

FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, BAGGAGEMEN, $l40-$200. 

Colored Porters, by railroads everywhere. Experience unneces- 
sary. 836 Railway Bureau, East St. Louis, Ills. 

PATENTS. If you have an invention write for our Guide 
Book. “How To Get A Patent.” Send model or sketch and 
description, and we will give our opinion as to its patentable 
nature. Randolph Sc Co., 630 F, Washington, D. C. 

MICHIGAN FARM LANDS FOR SALE 

WANTED TO BUY 

LAND IN OUR HARDWOOD DISTRICT Makes You Rich. 

Produces good grains, vegetables, fruit, and stock grows fat. 
Plenty of rainfall, markets, schools, churches, railroad, etc. 
Forty thousand acres to choose from in 10, 20. 40. 80 and 
160 acre tracts. No taxes to actual settlers first five years. 
Free insurance. Every help given settlers. Prices $15 to $35 per 
acre. Easy terms. Write for free booklet. Swigart Laud Co., 
Y1245 First National Bank Building, Chicago, I1L 

MAIL DIRECT TO THE REFINERS ANY OLD GOLD. 

silver, magneto points, old watches, diamonds, platinum, old 
or broken jewelry, false teeth, gold or silver ores or nuggets. 
War Bonds and Stamps. Send them to us to-day. Highest 
prices paid in cash by return mail. Goods returned in 10 
days if you're not satisfied. The Ohio Smelting A Refining Co., 
254 Lennox Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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These are the Hours that Count- 


M OST of your time is mortgaged to 
work, meals and sleep. But the 
hours after supper are yours , and your 
whole future depends on how you spend 
them. You can fritter them away on 
profitless pleasure, or you can make 
those hours bring you position, money, 
power, real success in life. 

Thousands of splendid, good-paying 
positions are waiting in every field of 
work for men trained to fill them. There’s 
a big job waiting for you — in your present 
work or any line you choose. Get ready 
for it! You can do it without losing a 
minute from work, or a wink of sleep, 
without hurrying a single meal, and with 
plenty of time left for recreation. You 
can do it in one hour after supper each 
night, right at home, through the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. 

Yes, you can win success in an hour 
a day. Hundreds of thousands have 
proved it. The designer of the Packard 
“Twin-Six,” and hundreds of other 
Engineers, climbed to success through 
I. C. S. help. The builder of the great 
Equitable Building and hundreds of 
Architects and Contractors won their 
way to the top through I. C. S. spare- 
time study. Many of this country’s 
foremost Advertising and Sales Man- 
agers prepared for their present posi- 
tions in spare hours under I. C. S. in- 
struction. 

For 29 years men in offices, stores, shops, fac- 
tories, mines, railroads — in every line of technical 
and commercial work — have been winning pro- 
motion and increased salaries through the I. C. S. 
Over 110,000 men are getting ready right now 
in the I. C. S. way for the bigger jobs ahead. 

No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will 
come to you. No matter what your handicaps 
or how small your means, we have a plan to 
meet your circumstances. No matter how lim- 
ited your previous education, the simply written, 
wonderfully illustrated I. C. S. textbooks make 



it easy to learn. No matter what career you 
may choose, some one of the 280 I. C. S. 
Courses will surely suit your needs. 


When everything has been made easy for 
you — when one hour a day spent with the 
I. C. S., in the quiet of your own home, will 
bring you a bigger income, more comforts, more 
pleasures, all that success means — can you 
afford to let another single priceless hour of 
spare time go to waste? Make your start right 
now! This is all we ask: Without cost, with- 
out obligating yourself in any way, put it up to 
us to prove how we can help you. Just mark 
and mail this coupon. 


• TEAR OUT HERE" 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

BOX 2156-B, SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi> 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


| ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
J Electric Lighting and Railways 
lElectric Wiring 
J Telegraph Engineer 
jTelephone Work 
jUECII ANICAL ENGINEER 
1 Mechanical Draftsman 
I Machine Shop Practice 
iToolmaker 
]Gas Engine Operating 
1 CIVIL ENGINEER 
(Surveying and Mapping 
1MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
J STATIONARY ENGINEER 
] Marine Engineer 
]Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
) Contractor and Builder 

) Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
JStructural Engineer 
] PLUMBING AND HEATING 
1 Sheet Metal Worker 
J Textile Overseer or Supt. 
j CHEMIST 
J Mathematics 


□ 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
An to Repairing 
Navigation |G Spanish 
AGRICULTURE |U French 
Poultry Railing !□ Italian 



Present 


Occupation 


Street 


and No. 


City 

State 


Canadians mat/ send this coupon to T-as-ia 

International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE MUNSEY 


N O other standard magazine 
approaches the Munsey record 
in putting across successful 
advertising campaigns single handed. 
The Munsey has established success- 
ful businesses, built factories, made for- 
tunes for advertisers — single handed. 
The Munsey pays advertisers so richly 
because Munsey readers have money 
to spend, ambition to want and 
initiative to go and get what they 
want. They go and get the Munsey 
at the newsstand every month. They 
go and get any advertised article they 
want. Have you such an article? Tell 
the Munsey readers about it and get 
what you want — results. 


THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY 

280 Broadway New York 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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Set 
in 

Solid Gold 

Send Us Your Name and We’ll 
Send You a Lachnite 

D ON’T send a penny. Just say: “Send me a Lachnite mounted in a solid 
gold ring on 10 day'sfree trial.” We will mail it prepaid right to your 
home. When it comes merely deposit $4.76 with the postman and 
wear the ring for 10 full days. If you, or any of your friends can tell it 
from a diamond, send it back and we will return your deposit. But if 
you decide to buy it— send us $2.60 a month until $18.76 has been paid. 

Write* 'T'nein.M Se ,*?4 you F *) am e now. Tell us which of these 
VV i Tt C 1 (JUtly 80 ijd gold rings you wish (ladies' 

Be sure to send your finger size. 

^Harold Lachman Co., 12 N. Michigan A v.. Dept. B10 7. ChicagOg 


FRFFo un rV UI £ 

JL AY JLJC Proof Tube 


i q 

1 0,vJ vr \J of this Tube. 


puncture proof tube FREE with every 
public Tire ordered. Public Tires are recon- 
structed and guaranteed on 6,000 mile basis . 

Price Includes Tubes and Tires 

28x3 $ 6.80 34x4 $1 1 .30 

30x3 7.20 34x4 J* _ 12.95 

30x3>£ 8.30 35x4K_ 13.20 

32x3^ 8.90 36x4K— 13.70 

31x4 10.15 35x5 14.35 

32x4 10.50 36x5 14.70 

33x4 10.95 37x5 14.95 

In ordering state whether SS or CL is de- 
sired. Send $2.00 deposit for each tire. Bal. 
C.O.D. subject to examination. 6 per ct. spe- 
cial discount if full amount sent with order. 

I We send you our guarantee bond J 

with order. This is your protection | 

PUBLIC TIRE CORPORATION 

Dept. 59, 3500 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 111. 



EMMUltREM. PHONOGRAPH 



Beautifully finished, nickel winding 
crank, spring motor, speed regulator, 
“"■'stop lever. New improved sound 
box with mica diaphragm, makes 
perfect reproductions of all kinds 
of music. A MARVELOUS 
Machine in every way. Delight- 
ed thousands of homes. 

Send MO HOMEY 

Justyour name, and we will 
send you 24 of our Art Pictures to 
dispose of on special offer at 25c 
each. Send us the $6 you collect 
and we will send this new im- 
proved E. D. L. Phonograph and 
a selection o£ 6 records free. 
E. D. LIFE.Oept.l -T - ! 07 Chloago 


Rider AgentsWanted 

Everywhere to ride and exhibit the new Ranger 
“Motorbike'' completely equipped with elec- 
tric light and horn, carrier, stand, tool tank, 
coaster-brake, mud guards and anti-skid tires. 

Choice of 44 other styles, colors and sizes 
in the famous “Ranger'' line. 

DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 DAYS 
TRIAL. Send for big free catalog and partic- 
ulars of our Thirty Days Free Trial offer, 

Factory-to- Rider prices and terms. 

FftOV DavmAnfc if desired, at a small 
hCIOJ mjlllClllo advance over our reg- 
ular Factory-to- Rider cash prices. 

TIB CC Lamps, Horns, Wheels, Sundries, and repair 
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CHAPTER I. 

MURDER? 

I T was Sunday morning that the woman 
who lived next door to old Mrs. Spald- 
ing, in Maple Street, remarked to her 
husband that she hadn’t seen their neigh- 
bor for three days. 

“ That’s strange, isn’t it?” observed the 
man, who knew that when the weather was 
fair the little old lady never failed to spend 
most of her mornings working in the garden 
around the rose-covered cottage. 

“ I believe I’ll run over and see if she’s 
all right,” the wife announced. 

It was not until the woman had started 
on her errand that the man remembered 
that his sleep had been disturbed three 
nights before by the barking of a dog. He 
had been so tired that he had not fully 
wakened, and it had been forgotten in the 
morning, to be recalled only now that his 
wife had suggested that possibly Mrs. 
Spalding was not well. But the barking of 
a dog — surely nothing like that had hap- 
pened. The man went on with the reading 
of his paper. 

Within three minutes his wife was back. 
“ I’m afraid something’s wrong with Mrs. 
Spalding,” she said breathlessly. 

1 Argosy 


The way the woman looked brought her 
husband to his feet. 

“ The doors are locked,” she went on, 
“ and the shades are all drawn. I listened, 
and there wasn’t a sound inside the house.” 

Within twenty minutes a policeman was 
on his way to investigate. People from 
across the street and further along the block 
had joined the next-door neighbors, and 
were waiting in front of the little cottage 
when the policeman arrived. 

None of them had seen Mrs. Spalding 
since Thursday morning — in fact, one wo- 
man, whose husband was a traveling sales- 
man, said positively Mrs. Spalding hadn’t 
appeared all day Wednesday. 

Another neighbor remembered having 
heard the dog barking Thursday night. But 
it was the man who lived in the comer 
house who advanced the speculation to a 
more exciting pitch. He told of having 
seen two shabbily dressed men talking on 
the sidewalk in the shadows beyond the 
street lamp. Just after the householder 
noticed them one man turned the corner 
and started down Maple Street. The citizen 
saw him pass under the light. 

Not liking the looks of the men, the man 
who lived in the corner house had tele- 
phoned to the police. 
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“ When I got back to the window,” he 
concluded, “ the other fellow was shuffling 
off down Crescent Avenue.” 

The policeman looked around at the 
group gathered on the sidewalk. He was 
wise enough not to ask them if any one 
had heard blood-curdling cries or shots, but 
he wondered just the same if some of them 
wouldn’t imagine even more complete de- 
tails if given a little encouragement. 

The woman whose husband was a travel- 
ing salesman had just begun: “ Now that I 
think of it — ” 

“ You say the doors are locked?” asked 
the policeman, opening the gate. 

Several of the neighbors answered “ Yes,” 
and all followed as he started up the path 
with borders of pansies, ragged sailors, and 
bachelor’s buttons beyond the edging of 
brick. 

It was not the first time this particular 
policeman had been sent out to investigate 
a case of the kind. He tried to force the 
door with his shoulder, found it didn’t yield, 
and, looking around, saw a fence-post lying 
beside the woodshed. The door burst open 
at the third blow of the battering-ram. 
Past the policeman and the neighbors 
bounded a scrawny cat. The animal wav- 
ered uncertainly as it struck the path, but 
recovered and scooted out of sight. 

The little kitchen and living-room was 
spick and span, but in the shadows of a 
far corner lay the little old lady, face down. 
And beside her crouched her dog, a tan-and- 
white terrier. The policeman expected the 
dog to spring, 'but it just watched him, its 
eyes two burning fires in the dim light. 

“Stand back, all of you!” directed the 
policeman, and stepped into the room. The 
dog never moved, its eyes on the advancing 
intruder. Now the policeman had almost 
reached the body. 

Without a sound the dog flew at him, 
the policeman stumbling back in time to 
escape its snapping fangs. The dog fell 
rather than landed from the spring, but 
struggled up to his feet as the policeman 
backed toward the door. Instead of fol- 
lowing up the attack, the dog retreated to 
the side of the body. The policeman ad- 
vanced again, this time with his revolver 
in readiness. 


The breathless neighbors waiting outside 
heard the crash of a shot. * The drum- 
mer’s wife screamed, another woman 
fainted. The bolder spirits pressed close 
and peered in at the door through which 
a pungent whisp of smoke was drifting. 

The man from the corner house saw the 
policeman looking down at an inert huddle 
of tan and white. 

“ Poor old fellow,” said the policeman, 
“ you couldn’t do the old lady any good.” 

Then the officer turned from the body 
of the starved dog to that of its mistress. 
He knelt, but there was no need of disturb- 
ing the body. He could see that the skin at 
the left temple had been broken, and there 
was dried blood on the flesh. 

Looking over his shoulder, the policeman 
said: “ She’s dead. Would one of you mind 
calling the county physician?” 

The woman whose husband was a travel- 
ing salesman rushed off to telephone. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE OTHER GIRL. 

A YOUNG doctor, Philip Brent, was the 
acting county physician, the old prac- 
titioner who held the appointment being 
at the time incapacitated through illness. 

As Brent hung up the receiver of the 
telephone he frowned at the card on which 
he had written: “ Mrs. Emily Spalding, 81 
Maple Street.” The name was vaguely fa- 
miliar. “ Maple Street?” He remembered 
now. 

There was a little cottage, an old lady, 
a cat, a tan-and-white puppy, and a parrot. 
He remembered especially the pirrot. 

Several years before, one of his first calls, 
Dr. Brent had been summoned there to at- 
tent a young girl who was dying — a girl 
named Elsie. The physician remembered 
the name because of the parrot. 

When the doctor entered the house the 
bird had screamed: “ What’s the matter! 
What’s the matter! What’s the matter! ” 

It had startled him, but the girl’s con- 
dition was too acute for him to think of 
anything else. Within an hour the girl 
died. As Brent led the little old lady from 
the room of death the parrot called: “ Go 
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to school, Bob! Go to school, Bob!” It 
made the doctor shudder. 

In filling out the death-certificate Mrs. 
Spalding had told him the girl’s name was 
Elsie. 

“ Elsie Spalding?” he asked. The old 
lady nodded. 

“ Married?” The doctor corrected him- 
self. “ Of course not.” And after Elsie 
“ Spalding ” he wrote: “ Single.” 

Just then the parrot began to call the 
dead girl’s name: 

“ Elsie, Elsie, El-sie! ” mimicked the bird. 
“ El-s-i-e, where are you?” 

The thing was positively uncanny. 

“Here, kitty, kitty, kitty!” coaxed the 
parrot, then called again, irritably: 
“ El-sie!” 

Dr. Brent completed the death-certifi- 
cate hastily and picked up his hat and 
black leather case. 

As he passed through the door the par- 
rot cried triumphantly: “ Go to school, 
Bob! Go to school, Bob!” 

The thing wasn’t easily forgotten. 

Dr. Brent had called back the day after 
the funeral to see how little old Mrs. Spald- 
ing was keeping up. He found her none 
too well, but the parrot, and he was thank- 
ful, was silenced by a screen of newspapers 
around its cage. 

“ Mrs. Spalding, I think it would be well 
to get rid of the parrot,” suggested the doc- 
tor. 

“Get rid of Polly!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Spalding in horror, and Brent was sorry 
he had spoken. 

“ Why, I couldn’t get along without old 
Polly,” protested the little gray lady. 

Brent had intended to speak of the dan- 
gerous effect that the bird’s senseless repe- 
tition of the dead girl’s name might have 
on Mrs. Spalding’s nerves — calling ghosts, 
that’s what it was! But the old lady was 
so appalled at the mere mention of disposing 
of the parrot that the physician shifted to 
another subject. 

Now, several years later, he was on his 
way back to the house. The woman who 
had summoned him had said murder, but 
his informant was unmistakably excited. 
As the physician climbed into his car he 
wondered if the parrot would still be there. 


Dr. Brent would have had no difficulty 
in identifying the house even if he had not 
remembered it. Two women and a man 
were standing on the sidewalk by the gate 
and watching anxiously along the street. 
As his car glided in toward the curb one of 
the women rushed up the path to the rear 
of the house. 

When the acting county physician got 
around to the back of the cottage, the neigh- 
bors were prepared for him. The traveling 
salesman’s wife had announced his arrival. 

“ Everything’s just as I found it,” ex- 
plained the policeman, “ except that I had 
to shoot the dog. He wouldn’t let me go 
near the body.” 

“ And the cat got away,” put in the 
drummer’s wife. 

“ How about the parrot?” asked the doc- 
tor. 

“ I didn’t see any parrot,” replied the 
policeman. 

“ She had one,” chorused the neighbors, 
and the policeman corrected his statement 
by saying: “ Yes, I see the cage over there 
in the comer, but — ” The policeman 
crossed the room to investigate. 

“ The bird’s there, too,” he announced, 
“ but starved like the cat and the dog. 
It’s lying on the bottom of the cage.” 

Dr. Brent was examining the body. He 
looked abound sharply as the buzz of talk 
outside increased. 

The policeman anticipated the doctor’s 
request, and closed the door, removing the 
battered lock that was swinging from a 
pair of loosened screws. 

After an examination of the wound, the 
doctor rose and looked around thoughtfully. 
Then he stepped toward the table. His 
first, theory was right. Three gray hairs 
were stuck by some dark substance against 
the comer of the table. 

Again Dr. Brent looked around the room. 
Except for the bodies of old Mrs. Spalding 
and the dog the doctor had remembered 
as a puppy it was in perfect order. Not a 
thing had been disturbed. 

The policeman was watching the acting 
county physician. Their eyes met. 

“ Natural causes?” suggested the police- 
man. 

“ Or accident,” replied the doctor. “ It’s 
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hard to tell whether she stumbled against 
the table or was taken with heart disease 
and hit the table in falling.” 

“ The neighbors are going to be con- 
siderably disappointed,” observed the po- 
liceman. 

But the neighbors already had other 
things to think of. 

An automobile had stopped in front of 
the house and a girl in a tweed suit had 
stepped out. 

“ It’s her!” whispered the neighbors. 

The girl opened the gate, the chauffeur 
behind her lugging two suit-cases. Her face 
bright with happiness, eyes shining at the 
sight of the little old cottage, she started 
up the path. 

Then she saw the people gathered there — 
the frightened faces. She stopped. 

None of the neighbors spoke or moved 
until, as Dr. Brent was opening the door, 
the wife of the traveling salesman darted 
toward the bewildered girl. 

“ It’s her daughter,” whispered the man 
from the next house to the doctor, who, 
although he could not see the girl, sensed 
that some one had arrived. 

“ Her daughter — ” Then it occurred to 
Brent, who had been thinking of Elsie, that 
Mrs. Spalding might have had another 
daughter. 

There was a cry of “Mother!” from 
beyond the comer of the cottage. 

Dr. Brent turned away and started for 
the street around the other side of the 
house. He was still a very young doctor, 
and there were certain situations, especially 
where women were concerned, in which he 
could not act — well, quite professionally. 


CHAPTER III. 

THROUGH THE WINDOW. 

DHILIP BRENT had an arduous time 
1 of it that day. He had built up a con- 
siderable private practise, and besides the 
death in Maple Street there was another 
case that required his attention as the sub- 
stitute county physician. A tramp had 
fallen under a train in the railroad-yard. 
The law required that he view the body and 
report his finding. 


It was not until eight o’clock that even- 
ing that he reached his home, an old-fash- 
ioned house in the center of town with an 
old colored mammy in charge. Jewel had 
come north from Virginia with Philip 
Brent’s mother, and had been Brent’s nurse. 
Now she presided over his establishment, 
directing the help, and mling young Dr. 
Brent by the divine right of having been 
his childhood nurse. 

When mammy, in her old cap, had 
opened the door, she said: “ That Mr. Pen- 
dleton called up and say for you to call hirq 
on de phone soon as you come in.” Pen- 
dleton was the county prosecutor. 

Brent started for the telephone. 

“ Where you goin’, chile?” demanded 
Jewel, catching his arm. 

“ Going to telephone,” he explained. 

“ When you ain’t eaten a mouthful!” 

“ All right,” laughed Brent. “ Have Amy 
send something in; I’ll be ready for it.” 

Brent found Pendleton’s wire was busy. 
He had time to attend to the food mammy 
jealously served herself before the opera- 
tor rang to tell him he could have Pendle- 
ton’s number. 

“You went out on the case of a Mrs. 
Spalding this morning?” asked the prose- 
cutor. 

“ Yes.” 

“ What did you find?” 

“ Either the old lady fell and hit her 
head,” said Brent, “ or it was heart dis- 
ease.” 

“ No sign of violence?” 

“ On the body? Absolutely none.” 

“ How about the room?” 

“ Everything in order,” Brent assured the 
prosecutor; then demanded: “ Say, what 
are you driving at?” 

“ Just this, doctor,” Pendleton explained, 
“ Mrs. Spalding’s daughter tells me that 
money that her mother always kept behind 
a loose brick back of- the stove is gone.” 

“ So!” exclaimed Brent. 

Then Pendleton said: “ I wish you’d join 
Miss Spalding and me at the house in 
Maple Street in half an hour. That will 
give us time to get in from Ridgewood.” 

Brent’s car and Pendleton’s swung in 
simultaneously from opposite ends of the 
block. 
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“ A neighbor from across the street stayed 
at the house,” explained Miss Spalding. 
■“ Her husband is away — a traveling man.” 

It was too dark for Brent to see her, but 
it seemed to him he had heard the voice 
before. He tried to place it as she con- 
tinued: “ I’m taking you around to die 
back of the house because it happened 
there.” ■ They started along the path. 

Brent, following Pendleton, realized that 
the girl had a remarkable voice, low, sweet, 
and rich. And he admired tremendously 
the self-possession that mdde it possible for 
her to seem so assured under such difficult 
circumstances. 

They were at the kitchen door now, and 
a moment later inside, in the light. 

“ Miss Spalding,” explained Pendleton, 
“ this is Dr. Brent — ” 

“ Why — er — er,” stammered Brent when 
he found himself facing a girl with Irish 
blue eyes and the softly colored oval of her 
face framed by dark, warmly lustrous hair. 

The girf smiled faintly. 

“You’re — why, you’re Peggy Archer!” 
blurted Brent. Pendleton started at the 
name, and looked around to see the girl nod. 

“ On the stage,” she said quietly. 

“ I knew you looked like some one I’d 
seen,” said Pendleton. 

Brent confessed to having attended two 
performances of “ The Distant Shore.” As 
a matter of fact he had seen it four times — 
and had a fifth ticket in his pocket even 
then. It is doubtful, however, if Brent 
could have given a coherent account of the 
play. But he could have discoursed end- 
lessly on its star, Peggy Archer. And here 
he was meeting her face to face. 

The girl had turned to the woman from 
across the way. “ It was so good of you to 
stay,” she said. 

The traveling man’s wife struggled to 
make an offer of staying on — the presence 
of Pendleton and Brent hinted of develop- 
ments that ought not to be missed. But 
Peggy Archer, Miss Spalding was pleasant- 
ly but firmly overpowering. Finally the 
neighbor was dislodged. 

As the girl turned from the door, Brent 
thought that just for an instant she looked 
very tired. But she smiled bravely when 
she found him looking at her. 


“ Where is the parrot?” he asked. The 
cage was no longer in the room. 

“ The woman next door took it.” 

Pendleton, who had been making a gen- 
eral survey of the kitchen, faced Brent. 

“ Now, then, describe it to me, doctor,” 
said Pendleton. Brent explained how the 
body had lain and told of the stain at the 
corner of the table. This he could show 
the prosecutor, for it had not been scrubbed 
away — probably not even noticed. 

After examining it, Pendleton scrutinized 
the floor. “Ah!” he exclaimed. “Isn’t 
this — ” 

Brent saw what the prosecutor was look- 
ing at. 

“ Yes, it’s blood,” he agreed. “ The offi- 
cer had to shoot the dog.” 

“ Who was sent from headquarters?” 

“ Collins, I think — ” 

“ Oh, yes, I know him,” said Pendleton. 
“ Good man, Collins.” 

The prosecutor was silent for a time. 
Brent watched Peggy Archer without her 
being aware of it. She did look tired. 

“ Now, Miss Spalding,” suggested Pen- 
dleton, smoothing his gloves. 

The girl started nervously. “ Oh, yes,” 
she said, and crossed to the stove backed 
up by the glazed red bricks. 

“ This was where she kept the money,” 
was her explanation as she lifted out the 
brick. Pendleton examined the recess from 
which the brick had been removed. 

“ Do you know how much was hidden 
there?” 

“ I can’t really say,” the girl • replied, 
“three thousand dollars, perhaps more. I 
sent money to her regularly, and she had a 
small income.” 

“ Has any one but you touched this 
brick?” asked Pendleton, taking it from the 
girl and turning it gingerly in his gloved 
hands. She shook her head. Pendleton 
replaced the glossed brick, then turned. 

“ Doctor,” he asked, “ do you think it 
possible that Mrs. Spalding might have been 
killed by a blow from a weapon.” 

Brent shook his head. “ I’m sure she 
either died from heart trouble and cut her 
head in falling, or that the fall was respon- 
sible for her death. You can see she did 
strike the table.” 
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Pendleton questioned the girl next. 
“ Have you any reason to believe that any 
one might attempt such a thing?” 

Peggy Archer’s face was white, her lips 
quivering. “ Only that — that — ” She was 
silent, then exclaimed: “ The money’s gone, 
isn’t it? And my mother was living here 
alone. And — ” 

Pendleton eyed the girl sharply. 

“ Come, Miss Spalding,” he said crisply, 
“ there’s something you’re keeping from 
us.” 

Brent could feel the color rising to his 
own cheeks. 

“ There’s nothing — nothing!” Peggy pro- 
tested desperately. “ I shouldn’t have — ” 

“ You would never have come to me,” 
went on the prosecutor, “ unless you had 
very good reason to suspect some one — ” 

Watching the girl, Brent saw her draw 
herself up abruptly, her eyes wide, and 
staring wildly at something behind him. 

Whirling, Brent found himself facing a 
window — that was all, a window with the 
glass backed up by the blackness of the 
night, dully reflecting the light in the room. 

Brent turned back just in time to catch 
the girl as she fell. 

Pendleton had dashed through the door. 

Brent worked swiftly to bring the girl 
back to consciousness. He was just begin- 
ning to get results when Pendleton reen- 
tered the room. 

“ No one in sight,” he reported. 

Brent scarcely heard him. “ We must 
get her away from here,” he said. 

“ Yes, get her rested up,” said Pendleton. 
“ I’ll want to talk to her.” 

“ What do you suppose she saw' at the 
window?” asked Brent. 

Pendleton laughed. “ Saw? Why, noth- 
ing! Don’t forget that Peggy Archer is a 
very clever actress.” 

Brent did not reply, and Pendleton con- 
tinued: “ She was lying to us before. She 
does know something. Fainting this way 
was just a final touch to put us off the 
track.” 

A rap at the door was followed before 
Pendleton could say “Come in!” by the 
entrance of the woman from across the 
street. 

“ Did you know that a man was looking 


in at the window?” she asked breathlessly 
— and she pointed to where the light wav- 
ered against the darkened glass. 

CHAPTER IV. 

“ THE LAW CAN MAKE HER TALK.” 

DRENT carried Peggy Archer in his arms 
to the automobile at the curb, and 
again from the car to the door of his own 
home. 

“ Mammy,” he said, as the old colored 
woman opened the door, “ here’s some one 
I want you to take very good care of.” 

“ Bless you, chile!” exclaimed mammy in 
a whisper, looking at the girl in Brent’s 
arms. “ Ain’t she jes’ the mos’ beautiful 
thing. She mus’ be from Virginia, she 
mus’.” 

“ We’ll ask her after a while,” promised 
Brent, “ but now we’ll put her up-stairs 
in the front room, and you’ll sit by her 
like you do with me when I’m lick.” 

“ Is she very sick, honey?” asked the 
old colored woman in a hushed voice. 

Phil was on his way up-stairs. He laid 
Peggy Archer on the wide bed and stood 
looking down at her. The face was without 
color, the eyes closed, and the hair dis- 
ordered — but to Philip Brent she was for 
all that the most wonderful woman in the 
world. 

“ Don’t you fret about her, Mr. Phil,” 
mammy assured him. “ Jewel won’t let no 
harm come to her.” 

“ Put her to bed,” said Brent, “ and if 
she asks any questions say it’s the doctor’s 
orders.” 

“ There, I won’t let her fuss none at all.” 

From the house Brent went to police 
headquarters, to convey certain requests 
that Pendleton had asked him to transmit 
before he left Maple Street. Inspector 
Walden was in charge at night, and he 
agreed to make the assignments the prosecu- 
tor wanted, a man from each shift to be 
detailed to the Spalding cottage. 

Walden said he thought it could also be 
arranged to put the finger-print expert from 
the detective-bureau at the prosecutor’s ser- 
vice the next morning. 

But in the matter of having Patrolman 
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Collins report to Pendleton at once, the in- 
spector could do nothing. " He is on the 
day shift this month,” Waldon explained, 
but called the desk-officer to make sure. 
The desk-officer said that Collins was on 
day duty. 

As Brent was descending the stairs, how- 
ever, he saw Collins, out of uniform, stand- 
ing at the foot. 

“ Some one said you were looking for 
me, doctor,” he offered. “ I was playing 
cards in the recreation-room.” 

Brent briefly explained. There was no 
question of being off duty. Collins cheer- 
fully agreed to go. The officer detailed at 
the inspector’s order for duty at the house 
came up, and as Brent offered to drive him 
up to Maple Street the three started off 
together. 

“ About the identification of that fellow 
out at the railroad-yards,” said Collins as 
the car was rolling along Crescent Avenue, 
“ we’ve got a bo in the lock-up who might 
know him.” 

“ We’ll take him around to the morgue 
to-morrow,” said Brent. 

“ I wired that Reading, Pennsylvania, 
address we found in the clothes,” Collins 
went on to explain, “ but I don’t expect 
we’ll learn much from that.” 

Brent dropped the policemen at the 
Maple Street house, but did not go in him- 
self. He had discovered a sudden dislike 
for Pendleton. If it was based on the pros- 
ecutor’s observations on the honesty of 
Peggy Archer, or Miss Spalding, Brent did 
not admit it. He drove home. 

Phil let himself into the house, and went 
straight up-stairs. Mammy answered his 
quiet tap at the door of the front room. 
The old colored woman was so obviously 
pleased with herself that he knew everything 
was all right. 

The girl was sitting up in bed. 

Phil did not speak until the door had 
closed behind mammy. Then he drew up a 
chair beside the bed and sat down. 

“ You’re not angry?” he asked. 

“ About being brought here?” The girl 
smiled. “ It’s just what I needed: some 
one to take hold of me and make me do 
what is best for me.” 

“ | think mammy will see to that.” 


“ Oh, she has already,” she assured him, 
taking hold of the fold of a lavender kimono 
she was wearing and stretching it out until 
her arm was at full length. 

“ This is mammy’s,” explained the girl. 
“ Her very best. She abused you fearfully 
for forgetting to bring my things. Then 
she got me this — and a nightgown.” 

The girl’s easy, pleasant manner did not 
deceive the doctor. Her eyes were not so 
bright that he couldn’t see the deep trouble 
in them. But until morning, at least, he 
did not want to talk of the affair that had 
brought them together. 

“ Since I know half of it,” he suggested, 
“ would you mind telling me the rest of 
your real name?” 

“ Elsie,” she said, then asked quickly: 
“ What’s wrong?” 

Brent had started in surprise. “ Why — 
er — ” he stammered. He would have liked 
to recall the question that had brought 
the startling reply, but with the girl’s curi- 
osity excited he thought it would be best 
to go through with it. The only time 
until to-day that I was in your house was 
when an Elsie Spalding — ” 

“ That was my sister-in-law.” 

“ You have a brother—” 

“ Her name was Elsie, too,” continued the 
girl, hastily. 

Brent did not hear the rest of what she 
was saying. He recalled as clearly as if 
the paper were before his eyes that the 
death-certificate had read “ Elsie Spalding, 
single, daughter of Mrs. Emily, et cetera.” 
Now this girl had said that the Elsie Spald- 
ing who had died was her brother’s wife, 
thereby not a daughter of old Mrs. Spald- 
ing at all. 

Brent wondered if perhaps Pendleton 
hadn’t been right about Peggy Archer. 
Then he instantly hated himself for think- 
ing such a thing, and in the midst of it 
realized that the girl had stopped speaking. 

He looked up to find her studying him 
curiously. It seemed as if there was just 
a shadow of disappointment in her eyes. 

Then she said quietly: “ I am very tired. 
Perhaps I can sleep.” 

As Brent was going down-stairs the bell 
rang. He himself opened the door to ad- 
mit Pendleton and Collins. 
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“ I came to have that talk with Miss 
Spalding,” announced the prosecutor con- 
fidently. 

Brent shook his head: “ She’s too tired.” 

“ Come, doctor, I must talk to her,” the 
prosecutor insisted. “ You can be sure no 
idle whim brought me here at this hour.” 

The acting county physician could only 
offer to show him up-stairs. 

“ I’ll wait here,” said Collins. 

“ Cigars in the living-room,” said Brent. 
“ Help yourself.” 

Mammy answered the doctor’s whispered 
summons. For all her bulkiness she opened 
the door softly and stepped out into the 
hall without noise. Without saying any- 
thing, the old colored woman advanced on 
Brent and Pendleton, compelling them to 
retreat to the head of the stairs. 

“ Now, yo’-all shoo yo’self down to the 
groun’ flo’,” she ordered them. “ They 
ain’t no one mo’ goin’ to speak wif that 
chile to-night.” 

“ But this is the prosecutor,” protested 
Brent. 

“ Ah doan kyah if he am George Wash- 
in’ton hisself,” declared mammy. “ He 
ain’t goin’ to talk wif Miss Peggy — ” 

The door of the front room opened, and 
Peggy Archer stood there. 

“ Mr. Pendleton has some questions to 
ask you,” said Brent, in spite of mammy’s 
menacing glance. 

“ Where is he?” asked the girl. 

“ Here, Miss Spalding.” This from Pen- 
dleton. 

Mr. Pendleton,” she said, “ I’m afraid 
I’ve given you a great deal of useless 
trouble. I don’t think any investigation 
will be necessary. I agree with Dr. Brent 
as to the cause of my mother’s death, and 
as for the money missing I imagine that it 
is merely because my mother changed the 
place in which she kept it — please forgive 
me.” 

“ But — ” began the prosecutor, when 
mammy hissed: “ Yo’-all git right on down- 
stairs.” 

Peggy Archer had closed the door, and 
Pendleton, after considering a moment, took 
mammy’s advice. 

As he was leaving he said: “ It’s quite 
plain that she won’t talk willingly, and 


that’s enough to indicate to me that there 
is more in this business than appears on 
the surface. But mark my words — we’re 
going to get to the bottom of it. The law 
can make her talk.” 


CHAPTER V. 

THE SCAKEHEAD. 

'TWENTY-FOUR hours later Pendleton’s 
investigation had established these 
facts: 

Mrs. Spalding was last seen at four thirty 
Thursday afternoon. She was in her gar- 
den. 

There was a light in the kitchen of the 
cottage as late as eight thirty that night. 

Between seven thirty and eight o’clock, 
the police blotter would show the exact 
time, the man who lived in the comer 
house— Sturgis by name — had seen two 
strangers loitering in the neighborhood. To 
quote Mr. Sturgis: “ Just after I went to 
the window one man turned the corner into 
Maple Street. I saw him pass under the 
light. Then I telephoned. When I got 
back to the window I saw the other mov- 
ing off along Crescent Avenue.” 

“ That isn’t what you said Sunday morn- 
ing,” objected Mrs. West, the wife of the 
traveling salesman, “ I remember distinct- 
ly—” 

By that time she had been called to 
order. 

Sturgis repeated with dignity: “ When I 
got back to the window I saw him walk 
off down Crescent Avenue.” 

Some time during Thursday night — time 
not known — Marvin Johnson, who lived 
next door, had heard a dog barking. John 
J. McCabe, who lived at No. 77 Maple 
Street, also had been wakened by the bark- 
ing of a dog. 

Mrs. Marvin Johnson at nine thirty 
o’clock Sunday morning had tried the doors 
and found them locked. 

Policeman Collins, on special duty, had 
investigated, and found the premises locked 
as reported. He had broken in and dis- 
covered Mrs. Spalding lying on the floor, 
dead. A starving dog was watching the 
body, and Collins had to kill the animal 
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before he could approach. There was also 
in the room a cat that disappeared, and a 
parrot, almost dead in its cage. The room 
was in perfect order. Collins had called 
the acting county physician. 

Dr. Brent had found that Mrs. Spalding’s 
death was due either to natural causes or 
accident, having struck her head against a 
table in losing her balance or in dropping 
from a heart stroke. 

Pendleton was careful to prevent any 
hint of his activities reaching the news- 
papers, which had very nearly forgotten 
the death of the little old lady in Maple 
Street after the first day’s story. But if 
the results had been given out, the above 
would have been the sum of public knowl- 
edge. 

Only Pendleton and Brent, so far as they 
were aware, knew Mrs. Spalding’s daughter 
was Peggy Archer, the actress. She had 
asked them not to disclose the fact. To 
the neighbors the girl was known as a 
“ wealthy daughter ” who occasionally 
came to see Mrs. Spalding. 

Pendleton and Brent knew also that at 
seven o’clock in the evening of the Sunday 
Mrs. Spalding’s death was discovered, the 
daughter had reported that some money was 
missing and that she suspected foul play. 

Later that night, at the cottage, the girl 
had evaded Prosecutor Pendleton’s ques- 
tions, and afterward, at Brent’s home, had 
completely repudiated the suspicions she 
had at first confessed. 

The incident of the man looking in at 
the window Pendleton put down to some 
neighbor’s curiosity. Mrs. West had been 
broken-hearted when he refused to record 
her testimony on this point, objecting that 
it had “ no bearing on the case.” Try as 
she would, Mrs. West had been balked at 
every turn. She regarded it as very unfair. 

The next day Mrs. Spalding was buried. 
Also the finger-print expert reported that if 
there were any other finger-prints besides 
those of Elsie Spalding on the glazed brick 
they were too old to show. But he intended 
to make a more searching test with a new 
process. 

Meanwhile Philip Brent was puzzling 
over the double identity of Elsie Spalding. 


Just to be sure he went back over the health 
department records, and found filed there 
the death-certificate he had made out years 
before for “ Elsie Spalding.” There was no 
notation of marriage, and the parents’ 
names were put down as “ Walter ” and 
“ Emily,” which was correct. Still the Elsie 
Spalding who was Peggy Archer had said 
that the girl who died was her sister-in-law. 

Brent could easily have found out all he 
wished to know about these confusing af- 
fairs by inquiry in the neighborhood. But 
such a strong distaste for Pendleton and 
Pendleton’s ways had come over him that 
he could not make himself go around pry- 
ing into the problem. Besides, questions 
would cause talk, talk would reach Pendle- 
ton — and in the end it would be the girl 
who suffered. 

Peggy Archer, after that first night, had 
left Brent’s house for the Inn at the edge 
of town. She had withdrawn for two weeks 
from the cast of “ The Distant Shore.” 

Two days after Mrs. Spalding had been 
buried Peggy Archer called on Pendleton at 
the court-house. 

“ I want to apologize to you, Mr. Pen- 
dleton,” she said. 

Not until then had Pendleton really ap- 
preciated how beautiful she was. The girl 
was not wearing mourning, and that im- 
pressed him favorably, for, he reflected 
cynically, few women can resist the tempta- 
tion to wear black. 

“ I’m afraid I’ve been rather boorish,” 
replied Pendleton, offering to assume the 
blame. 

“ It has all been so trying,” sighed the 
girl. “ And I was so silly to go running 
to you with that wild alarm about the 
money being lost.” 

For just a moment Pendleton looked 
serious, but the doubt passed as she con- 
tinued: “I’m sure we’ll find it somewhere 
else in the house — perhaps 'may never find 
it.” 

# 

Pendleton, watching her with half-closed 
eyes, heard little of what she was saying. 
She began to rise, and suddenly Pendleton 
realized she was about to go. 

“ You’ve been so very kind,” she smiled. 

“ It has been very easy to be kind — to 
you,” said the prosecutor, stepping toward 
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her. She did not draw away. He stood 
very close, looking into her eyes. They 
were rather baffling eyes at that moment. 

But her voice was soft and assured as 
she said: “ Some time, if you’d care to, 
I’d like you to take dinner with me.” 

“ To-night?” asked Pendleton quietly. 

A curious expression came into the girl’s 
eyes. They laughed at Pendleton, they 
rebuked him, they taunted him, they — • 
yes, he was sure of it — they invited him. 

“ Why not to-night?” he urged her. 
“We can take the car and go off into the 
country — cross the river, if you say so, and 
go out on Long Island.” 

“ You want me to — very much?” asked 
the girl. 

For answer he caught her hands. She 
slipped away quickly and went to the door. 

“ Will you?” he asked, following her. 

The girl opened the door, and nodded. 

“ What time?” he whispered. 

The girl hardly made a sound, but her 
lips said, “ Five-thirty.” And she was 
gone. 

Brent was in the Inn parlor a little after 
five that afternoon. Peggy and he had 
dined together every evening. There was 
a step outside the door, and Brent looked 
up to see the girl entering. He was sur- 
prised to find that although they were 
to have taken dinner at the Inn she was 
dressed for motoring. 

“ Just come in?” he asked, although he 
had been told when he arrived that Miss 
Spalding was in her room. 

“ No; I’m just going out,” she said, 
settling on the arm of a spacious easy 
chair. “ I’m to have dinner with Mr. Pen- 
dleton.” 

It seemed to Brent that the earth gave 
a sudden lurch. He all but swayed from 
his feet, and it is doubtful just what he 
would have done had not the Inn clerk 
come to the door just then to tell Miss 
Spalding she .was wanted on the telephone. 
By the time the girl returned Brent had 
himself pretty well under control. 

She came in, lqgsening her coat. “ I’m 
not going out with Mr. Pendleton, after 
all,” she said; then asked: “ Do you know 
what’s in the evening papers?” 

“ Haven’t read it yet,” said Brent as 


calmly as could be expected, and picked up 
the folded copy he had tossed to the table 
when he came in. 

“ He told me to look at to-night’s pa- 
per,” she said; then, glancing at Brent, 
cried: “ What is it?” 

“ It ” was a seven-column head across 
the top of the Press: 

MRS. SPALDING MURDER VICTIM 

The Press, an anti-administration paper, 
delivered in that night’s issue a broadside 
that it had been quietly preparing for 
three days. The death of Mrs. Spalding, 
colorful in the faithfulness of the dog, 
but forgotten in the next day’s news, had 
suddenly been electrified into a tremendous 
mystery and scandal. 

In the first place, the parrot that had 
been cared for by the next-door neighbors 
had, when sufficiently recovered and able 
to talk, shrieked: “Police! Robbers! 
Help!” 

The Press had affidavits of the Johnsons 
and the other neighbors to prove that this 
was so, and that the parrot had never been 
known to raise those cries before. 

Secondly: The local paper had discov- 
ered (and it may have been through Mrs. 
West, who was present when Brent recog- 
nized the girl) that the daughter who had 
arrived the day the death was discovered 
was none other than Peggy Archer, an 
actress then playing in New York. 

Thirdly: Simeon Sturgis, of Crescent 
Avenue and Maple Street, declared that 
the police had been derelict in not running 
down the clue afforded by his report of 
two evil-looking characters who had 
loitered in the neighborhood. 

Fourthly: Mrs. Fanny West charged 
Prosecutor Pendleton (the opposition par- 
ty’s prosecutor) with having denied her 
the right to testify at the inquest. 

Fifthly: The Press had learned that 
Miss Spalding (Peggy Archer) had made 
representations to Prosecutor Pendleton 
that money was missing from her mother’s 
home, and that she feared foul play. 

Sixthly: Miss Spalding (Peggy Archer) 
was known- to have spent Sunday night at 
the home erf Dr. Philip Brent, temporarily 
county physician by the grace of the op- 
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posing political party, and to have been 
frequently in his company since. 

Lastly (and this showed signs of having 
been rushed into the edition) the Press 
was prepared at the proper time to prove 
that Miss Spalding (Peggy Archer) had 
made a dinner engagement for that night 
with Prosecutor Pendleton. 

Summing up, the Press declared that 
not only had the authorities been negli- 
gent, but went on to allege that there was 
a conspiracy to suppress the true facts of 
Mrs. Spalding’s death. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A TWENTY-DOLLAR BILL. 

“ O HUFFLIN’ JOE ” MADDEN was in 
again — for vagrancy, as usual. As a 
rule, Madden found one ‘jail as good as 
another, and generally better, so far as 
sleeping was concerned, than “ flopping ” 
in a hallway, box car, wood-shed, or open 
lot. But this particular time Shufflin’ Joe 
regarded being jailed as a bitter fate, for 
in the ragged lining of his dirt-glazed coat 
was a twenty-dollar bill. 

The iron of remorse turned in Shufflin’ 
Joe’s soul when he thought that if he had 
only spent two bits of that double tenner 
for a bed in a lodging-house he might still 
be enjoying liberty and the remaining 
$ I 9-75- 

That was something for him to think 
about as he chewed on the plug tobacco 
that he always kept hidden against the 
ever-present possibility of being put where 
there was a strict no-smoking rule. 

Madden had come to town with Bob 
Genroe, a former traveling acquaintance 
he had met on the deck of an east-bound 
freight. Genroe said he had worked the 
town before, and he proved a good guide. 
They passed up the fashionable quarter 
and struck into the section of more modest 
homes. 

Foraging around for dinner was emi- 
nently successful. When they met later 
Genroe had landed two handouts and a 
half-dollar, while Madden, following the 
other’s directions, had been asked in for a 
“ sit-down.” 


They had previously picked out an emp- 
ty, tumbledown stable as a place to sleep, 
and, as a general thing, that would have 
been next on the program. But Genroe 
said he wanted to look up one or two 
people he used to know, and told Madden 
to go ahead to the stable and he’d be there 
later. 

Genroe woke Madden up when he got 
back to the stable. Madden smiled when 
he remembered how excited the other had 
been — and good reason why. 

“ Some luck I had, Shufflin’ ! ” Genroe 
had whispered. “ Picked up a hundred 
dollars. This twenty is for you. I won’t 
ask you for none of it unless I get cleaned. 
I’m going back down-town. S’-long.” 

That was the last Shufflin’ Joe had seen 
of Genroe. 

For a few minutes Madden considered 
edging in at the lodging-house they had 
passed, but at length he decided that the 
barn was plenty good enough, hid the 
twenty-dollar bill in his coat, and went 
back to sleep. 

When Madden woke it was to find him- 
self in an unfamiliar part of town, standing 
on the sidewalk, with a policeman holding 
a generous handful of his collar. It wasn’t 
the first time Shufflin’. Joe had walked in 
his sleep, but it was the first time he had 
ever somnambulated into any such trouble 
as this. 

But he was too well tutored in the uses 
and effect of the locust wood night-stick to 
fall into the error of offering the policeman 
any such excuse as sleep-walking. 

The policeman lost no time in having 
Mr. Madden transferred to the local lock- 
up, and the next morning the judge had 
made the usual remark about thirty days. 

The only substitute for a silver lining 
that Shufflin’ Joe Madden could see was 
the tattered lining of his own coat. For 
hidden among the rags of that garment his 
twenty-dollar bill had been smuggled, along 
with his chewing- tobacco, past the police 
frisking. And even if he was for the mo- 
ment denied the luxuries the gold-back 
would allow him, he still had the money 
and ample leisure to devise ways and means 
of enjoying it. 

Madden knew nothing of the death of 
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Mrs. Spalding until the Press bombshell 
burst among the political heretics at head- 
quarters whom the Press accused along 
with the county authorities. Its full effect 
was not felt till the following day. The 
morning paper, taking up the cudgels to 
reply to the Press in behalf of the admin- 
istration, had explained some things. But 
it couldn’t explain away the parrot and the 
missing money. 

The minute Shufflin’ Joe heard of the 
murder and missing money, he remembered 
Genroe and the twenty-dollar bill. From 
what Madden knew of Genroe he was 
pretty much of a yegg. Shufflin’ Joe him- 
self was not of that hard-boiled gentry, 
but he knew their ways and their ear- 
marks. 

Madden figured back, and estimated that 
the old lady had died the night Genroe and 
he came to town. His speculation was in- 
terrupted by the approach of Luke Peddy, 
the police-station janitor — a little, near- 
sighted man. Shufflin’ Joe resumed his 
listless mopping of the floor. But old 
Luke was bent on conversation. 

“ Did y’ ever hear tell of such a thing?” 
demanded Peddy, “ gettin’ up a big hulla- 
baloo about a murder because a parrot 
starts hollering for ^he police!” 

Shufflin’ Joe leaned on his mop-handle. 
“ Some of them parrots has surprisin’ 
sense,” he said. “ I knew a sailor wunst 
that had one that could sing like a woman 
and swear so a man would blush to hear.” 

“ But the i-dee of a parrot picking up 
‘Police! Help! Robbers!’ right off,” pro- 
tested the outraged Peddy. v 

“ Had to learn some time,” observed 
Madden, “ and the likely time would be 
when the old lady was using that lan- 
guage.” 

“ One thing about it, though,” admitted 
the janitor, “ the money appears to be 
missing. I wonder what about this daugh- 
ter that’s on the stage?” 

Shufflin’ Joe chuckled. “ I heard some 
one sayin’ that the young doctor fellow 
came out in this momin’s paper and 
showed that while the girl was at his house 
it was only because there were no accom- 
modations anywhere else, and that he 
spent that night at the club.” 


' “ Oh, so far as young Brent ’s all right,” 
Peddy declared. “ The people to the Inn 
say they didn’t have no room when he 
stopped there, and he was at the club 
sure enough. But it’s Pendleton I’m won- 
derin’ about. I don’t suppose I should say 
anything, but you never can tell — ” The 
janitor turned away with an eloquent ges- 
ture. 

Madden kept his ears open, but he 
learned little. Most of the talk consisted 
of opinions and speculations on the facts 
already ascertained. Apparently old Peddy 
knew as much about it as the rest. 

Shufflin’ Joe suspected that he himself 
knew more than any of them. For one 
thing, he guessed he knew where Genroe 
had gotten the money. 


CHAPTER VII. 

FINGER-PRINTS. 

THE effect of the charges in the Press 
was just what might have been ex- 
pected, Prosecutor and police went fever- 
ishly to work on the case. As for Peggy 
Archer, the notoriety made it impossible 
for her to stay at the Inn. She had packed 
to return to New York, but on the advice 
of Philip Brent had adopted another 
course. 

He had persuaded the girl that it would 
be unwise under the circumstances to leave 
town, and the arrival of Nancy Brent and 
her husband, Stoddard Blake, had settled 
any doubt Peggy may have had. 

Brent bad telephoned for his sister and 
brother-in-law to come out from New 
York, and with the conventions thus 
guarded, Peggy Archer returned to the 
privacy of the old-fashioned house down- 
town. It had gladdened Brent’s heart to 
make the answer he had made in the 
morning paper to the scandal-mongering 
people of the provincial town. And this 
defiance was an additional delight. 

The thing that most disturbed Brent was 
the fact that he could not reply to the 
charge that Peggy had made a dinner en- 
gagement with Pendleton. 

“ Isn’t there some explanation?” he 
asked the girl. 
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“ Why should I explain?” she demand- 
ed. “ Is there anything so fearfully vvick- 
ed'in agreeing to take dinner with a man?” 

“ But under the circumstances?” 

“ I can’t see what difference that 
makes.” 

“ You must remember, Miss Archer,” he 
urged, “ that all cities aren’t as sophisti- 
cated as New York. Besides, there surely 
was a reason why — ” 

“ Of course there was a reason,” she re- 
plied. “ I think Thornton Pendleton is a 
very interesting man.” 

The girl’s use of the prosecutor’s given 
name made Brent tremble. He was still 
“ Doctor ” or “ Dr. Brent.” 

Philip Brent did not continue the con- 
versation. 

That morning Collins and he were to 
take the tramp from the lockup to identify 
the body in the morgue — that of the man 
who had fallen under the train. The visit 
had been postponed for one reason or 
another. 

Driving to police headquarters, Brent 
saw Pendleton leaving the Press office. He 
wanted to talk to Pendleton, and hailed 
him as he pulled into the curb. 

“ I’ve just been following your example, 
doctor,” explained the prosecutor as he 
climbed into the car. 

“ In what?” 

“ In regard to Miss Archer," laughed 
Pendleton. “ I think the Press will print 
an apology to me to-night.” 

They were nearing police headquarters. 
“ Can I take you on to the court-house?” 
Brent asked. 

“ Wish you would,” said Pendleton; 
then went on explaining: “ They must 
have been out of their heads to have print- 
ed a thing like that.” 

“ You mean your making the engage- 
ment with Miss Archer?” 

“ Precisely,” said Pendleton, smiling. 
“ You’ll remember I said the law would 
make her talk if I couldn’t. There’s no 
comparison between compulsion under the 
law and a friendly little chat when it comes 
to getting a woman to tell what she knows 
— and what you want to know.” 

The prosecutor was not aware of the 
glance Brent gave him. 


“ And she played right into my hands,” 
Pendleton went on. “ In fact, she first 
proposed our having dinner together. I 
saw through it in a minute.” 

The prosecutor omitted mention of the 
fact that after a momentary flash of per- 
spicacity he had deliberately deceived 
himself into believing that Peggy Archer 
had come to him quite innocently. 

“ It’s just as I said, doctor,” continued 
Pendleton. “ There is something she has 
been trying to hide. She wasn’t going to 
let me go on with the investigation if she 
could help it.” 

“ How about the parrot?” asked Brent, 
abruptly changing the subject. 

Pendleton’s satisfied smile faded. “ I 
don’t know,” he admitted. “ The reports 
about the parrots are true. None of the 
neighbors ever heard it talk that way 
before. Certainly what it says is significant. 
But we can’t make a case out of that.” 

“ The money furnished a motive.” 

“ But there is not the slightest trace of 
method. You yourself say the old wo- 
man’s death wasn’t due to violence.” 

“ If something else turns up,” asked 
Brent coolly, “ I wonder if it will be as 
easy to explain as the insinuations about 
Miss Archer?” 

The prosecutor laughed. 

“ Don’t worry, doctor. If an explanation 
is needed, we’ll have one.” 

In front of the court-house Pendleton’s 
assistant was waiting for him. 

“ You’re wanted at police headquarters 
right away,” the assistant explained. 

“ Would you mind, doctor?” 

“ I was going there myself. There is a 
man in the lockup we want to try on the 
identification of a tramp killed by a train.” 

“ I’m interested in a man they’ve got 
there, too,” remarked Pendleton, and went 
on to explain : “ some sort of disreputable 
customer they picked up the night Mrs. 
Spalding died.” 

“ Oh, in connection with what this man 
Sturgis says about the two men at Crescent 
Avenue and Maple Street?” 

“ Yes. But I don’t look for much to 
come of it. This fellow was picked up 
’way at the other end of town. However, 
if the papers insist — ” 
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Pendleton became silent, and Brent did 
not reopen the conversation. He was in no 
mood for talking to the man. Headquar- 
ters was reached quickly. 

The prosecutor and Brent entered to- 
gether, hut the latter turned aside at the 
foot of the stairs. 

“ Oh, doctor,” the desk man called to 
him, “ I was trying to get you on the 
phone, too. You’re wanted up in the de- 
tective bureau.” 

Brent nodded. Something was surely 
stirring when Pendleton and he were in 
such urgent demand. The prosecutor had 
entered the office of the chief of the de- 
tective bureau before Brent started up- 
stairs. 

When the doctor opened the door he 
found Bradley, the head of the bureau, 
the finger-print man, and Collins were 
there besides the prosecutor. They were 
silent as Brent closed the door behind him; 
then Pendleton said: 

“ Doctor, we’ve found the finger-prints 
of a man on that loose brick. They’re too 
old to. use for identification, but we found 
the same kind of marks on the table 
around the comer where you showed me 
the blood-stain and the gray hairs.” 

Pendleton paused. Then he announced: 

“ That makes it lode as if it was a 
murder.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE THIRD DEGREE. 

IN the middle of the forenoon Policeman 
* Collins came down-stairs and went over 
to where Madden was wielding his mop. 
“ Put that junk away,” said the officer, 
“ and come with me.” 

Madden leaned the mop against the wall, 
got rid of his chew, and shuffled after the 
policeman, who had started back toward 
the stairs. Madden wondered what it was 
all about. Collins started up-stairs. That 
meant something new. 

In all the times Shufflin’ Joe’ had hereto- 
fore been in police stations, those superior 
powers up-stairs had never deemed him 
worthy of attention. Madden was too ob- 
viously just a shiftless, good-natured son 


of rest to be of interest to such busy 
gentlemen as department sleuths. He was 
climbing the stairs. It was a novel ex- 
perience. Then it suddenly occurred to 
him that all this had something to do with 
Genroe. 

Shufflin’ Joe found himself in a room 
with the two men he had seen ascend the 
stairs a few minutes before, a man in shirt- 
sleeves with an identifying gold badge 
fastened to his suspenders and visible 
through the armhole of his vest. This was 
Bradley. Simms, the finger-print man, had 
left. The others were seated. 

“ Put out a chair for him, Collins,” in- 
structed the captain of detectives. The 
policeman placed a chair so. that whoever 
sat in it would be close to the captain, and 
facing him. Behind the captain sat Pen- 
dleton and Brent. 

As the captain gestured Madden to sit 
down, Collins went over and stood by the 
door. 

“ Where’s the yegg you came to town 
with?” demanded the captain. 

“ Don’t know,” mumbled Shufflin’ Joe, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

The captain’s random shot had struck 
home. It wasn’t until Madden had an- 
swered that it occurred to him to wonder 
how the captain knew he had been traveling 
with any one. 

“ Don’t lie to me.” 

“ I ain’t lyin’,” replied Madden. 

“ What did you do when you hit town?” 

Madden writhed uncomfortably. He 
was realizing how lucky he had been never 
to have gone “ up-stairs ” before. He 
was afraid he would say something that 
would look bad for*Genroe. 

“ Come on. Talk!” commanded the 
captain. “ What did you do?” 

“ Bummed the eats.” 

“ Then you didn’t stick together,” re- 
marked the captain, knowing the panhan- 
dler’s way. 

“ No.” Madden knew what he would 
do. He would say he hadn’t seen Genroe 
after that. 

“ What luck did you have?” 

“ Got a Sit-down.” 

“ How about your partner?” 

“ Shufflin’ Joe almost answered “ Hand- 
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outs ” before he saw the trap. “ Don’t 
know,” he said. “ I didn’t see him after 
we split.” 

“ When did you get the feed?” 

“ Don’t know.” 

“ Was it six o’clock?” 

“ Don’t know.” 

“ You’ve got to know,” said the captain, 
leaning toward him. “ Was it six?” 

“ Later than that.” 

“ Was it seven?” 

“ I ain’t got no wrist-watch, cap.” 

“ Was it seven?” the captain roared. 

“ Before seven,” muttered Madden. 

“ Between six and seven, then, you ate.” 

Madden nodded awkwardly. 

“ And you didn’t see your partner after 
you started looking for a handout?” 

“ That’s right,” said Shufflin’ Joe. 

As Madden spoke the captain half raised 
out of his, chair and snapped: “ But a 
man looking out of his window saw the 
two of you together at ten minutes of 
eight.” 

Madden shrank from his accuser. He 
had noticed the man watching them, and 
had suggested to Genroe that they had 
better be getting on. But the captain got 
no result, although he was right in his 
guess that Madden was one of the men 
Sturgis had seen. 

Shufflin’ Joe declared: “ No one seen 
us together at ten minutes of eight, because 
we’d cut away from each other nearly two 
hours before that.” 

The captain scowled at Madden, then 
turned to Collins. “ Who brought this fel- 
low in?” he asked. 

“ Brady did,” replied Collins. “ The 
inspector sent out for him some time ago, 
and he ought to be here any minute.” 

The captain turned back to Madden and 
studied him. 

“ How did you get the tobacco?” he 
asked. 

“ What tobacco?” 

“ The tobacco you were chewing,” said 
the captain. “ Where did you get it?” 

Shufflin’ Joe knew that at all hazards he 
must keep them from finding out that he 
had sneaked anything through the search. 
Otherwise he stood a strong chance to lose 
his twenty dollars. 


“ Say, captain,” he said, “ if you’re try- 
ing to hook my partner up on that murder 
charge, I don’t know nothin’ about it.” 

The attempted evasion failed. 

“ Come on, now,” roared the captain. 
“ Where’d you get that tobacco?” 

“ The janitor gave it to me,” Shufflin’ 
Joe said desperately. 

“ The janitor doesn’t chew,” retorted 
the captain. Madden blinked. He start- 
ed nervously when the captain declared: 
“ You sneaked it in! ” 

“ What did they find on him, Collins?” 
asked the captain. 

“ Usual junk,” answered Collins, refer- 
ring to the memorandum he had made from 
the police blotter. 

“ Well, he got in with the tobacco,” 
said the captain. “ Maybe he slipped 
something else by. Better give him another 
going over — ” 

There was a knock at the dopr. 

“ Later,” finished the captain, as Collins, 
opening the door a few inches, turned to 
say over his shoulder: “ It’s Brady.” 

“Good!” said the captain, and called: 
“ Come in, Brady.” 

The officer entered. 

The captain motioned him to be seated 
and turned back to Madden. 

“ Now, when you and your partner 
flopped for the night — ” he began. 

“ I told you I didn’t see him after we 
“split to look for the eats,” Madden re- 
minded him. 

“ Well, where did you sleep?” 

“ In a stable.” 

“ Where was it?” 

“ Don’t know.” 

“ Far from where you ate?” 

“ Not very.” 

“ Where did you eat?” 

“ In a brown house.” 

“ What street?” 

Shufflin’ Joe shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Do you mean to say you don’t know 
what street it was on?” 

“ I never was in this town before.” 

“ You got a ‘ sit-down,’ didn’t you?” 

Madden nodded. 

“ Was there ever a bum who didn’t take 
care to remember the location of any place 
he ever got grub? What street was it?” 
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“ I don’t know,” protested Madden. 

“ Don’t lie ! ” said the captain fiercely. 
Madden recoiled. He thought for a min- 
ute the man was going to take him by the 
throat. 

“ Where was it?” insisted the captain. 

“ Elm Street,” muttered Madden. 

“ And you slept in a stable not very far 
away.” 

“ I don’t know how far it was.” 

“ When I asked you before you said 
‘ Not far.’ ” 

“ There’s an old stable in Willow 
Street,” put in Collins, “ that’s four blocks 
over from Elm.” 

“ Was it four blocks?” asked the cap- 
tain. 

“ I guess so,” whispered Shufflin’ Joe. 

“You went to sleep in a stable in Wil- 
low Street,” said the captain with disarm- 
ing quietness. 

Madden, nodded. 

Then the captain burst out: “ But you 
were arrested at Mill and Waverly at the 
other end of town, a mile and a half away. 
How did you get there?” 

Shufflin’ Joe felt a kind of dizziness come 
over him. 

“ How did you get there?” demanded 
the captain. 

“ I — I walked in my sleep,” faltered 
Madden. 

The captain of detectives stared at him 
in amazement. “Walked in your sleep!” 
he echoed, then burst into a guffaw of 
laughter. 

Pendleton, Collins, and Brady joined 
him. Brent did not feel like laughing. 
The big, frowsy tramp was pathetic in his 
helplessness. 

“ Brady,” demanded the captain, “ did 
this yegg tell you he was walking in his 
sleep?” 

“ He did not, sir.” 

The captain’s eyes narrowed. His lips 
moved as if he were about to ask Shufflin’ 
Joe another question,' but he did not speak. 
A moment later he turned to Collins and 
said: “ Better go through his clothes, 
now.” 

Madden could hardly keep himself 
steady. He could guess the frisking that 
is given a bum about to be locked up for 


vagrancy and the search by men like these 
would be very different bits of business. 
And he was right. Brady and Collins be- 
gan by poking through his pockets, then 
prying into the rips and tears. Brady was 
on the side where the bill was concealed. 

Now, Collins discovered the chewing to- 
bacco. He took it out and put it back. 
Brady was dose to the hidden bank-note. 
He alm'ost touched it, but passed on. Shuf- 
flin’ Joe breathed easier. iJe was safe, 
now. But no. 

Collins began to check up on Brady’s 
search. His hands worked quickly to 
where the money was concealed. It seemed 
he must have touched it. Then he, too, 
passed on. Shufflin’ Joe could have laughed 
and cried with happiness. He had time, 
now, to see that the captain was talking to 
the two men seated behind him. 

Collins scribbled something on a piece 
of paper and laid it at the captain’s elbow. 
Probably didn’t want to interrupt him, re- 
flected Shufflin’ Joe. He noticed how 
bright the sunshine was. 

The captain swung around. 

“ Nothing,” said Collins, who was stand- 
ing back of the prisoner and able without 
being seen to make a gesture to call the 
captain’s attention to the slip of paper on 
his desk. 

The captain apparently paid no atten- 
tion. 

“ You’re sure you were walking in your 
sleep?” he asked Madden, and Shufflin’ 
Joe, seeing that the other was unable to 
keep back a smile at the idea, grinned as 
he answered: “ Sure as any one can be 
when they’re asleep.” 

“Then when did the other bum pass 
you the bill?” The captain’s manner had 
changed like a flash. 

Shufflin’' Joe’s jaw dropped. He realized 
dimly that Collins had ripped the bill from 
the lining of his coat, but he was too stag- 
gered to do anything but stare at the cap- 
tain. 

“ When did he give it to you?” roared 
the captain. 

“ He — he — -he didn’t!” stammered Mad- 
den, his face dead white. “ I — I found 
it!” 

“ Look here, you,” snarled the captain, 
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“ don’t make the mistake of lying. We’ve 
lined up your partner for that murder in 
Maple Street, and if you don’t come clean 
we’ll get you, too.” 

“ I’m tellin’ the truth, cap’n!” Madden 
insisted feverishly. “ I didn’t see him after 
we split to bum. the eats — and I found the 
twenty — I found it, cap’n!” 

The captain had risen. “ Bring him 
along, Collins,” he said. “ Ready, Mr. 
Prosecutor, doctor?” 

• It was all pretty much of a blur to Mad- 
den as he was marched out of police head- 
quarters, along the street, and into an un- 
dertaker’s establishment. But things came 
into focus again when Captain Bradley 
said: 

“ Madden, a man was killed in the rail- 
road yards early Friday morning. We 
think it was your partner. You’re going to 
have a chance to Identify the body.” 

The captain half led, half pushed Mad- 
den into the rear room of the undertaker’s 
establishment, with Collins ’ at the other 
arm. Pendleton and Brent followed. 

Shufflin’ Joe looked at the dead man. 
He saw at the first glance that it wasn’t 
Bob Genroe. Maybe the cops had enough 
evidence to put the murder on Genroe, but 
since they thought this might be him it 
was a cinch they hadn’t picked him up. 
Genroe had given him twenty dollars — the 
twenty was gone, now, but Shufflin’ Joe 
was grateful. And here was his chance to 
make good, and help Genroe to a clean get- 
away. 

“ Is it your partner?” asked the captain. 

Shufflin’ Joe nodded. They couldn’t dd 
anything to him. 

“ Sure of it?” 

“ Yes,” said Madden, trying clumsily to 
make it seem that he was sorry to see what 
had happened to a friend. 

“ You couldn’t be mistaken?” 

“ It’s him, all right.” 

The captain turned to Collins. “ Where’s 
your man?” he asked. 

The policeman crossed to a rear door. 
When he opened it a man stepped out of 
the closet. The captain nudged the prose- 
cutor as he asked: “ You’re the brake- 
man?” 

The man nodded uneasily. 
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“ And you can positively identify this 
body as that of the bum you kicked off 
your train seven o’clock Thursday night at 
Stroudsburg, sixty miles away?” 

“ Yes,” gulped the railroader. 

The captain turned on Shufflin’ Joe. 

“ Now, Madden,” he said, “ I charge 
you with the murder of Mrs. Emily Spal- 
ding.” 

For a moment Madden looked stupidly 
at his accuser. Then he threw his arms up 
in front of his face and cried hoarsely: 
“ Oh, my God!” 


CHAPTER IX. 

FOOTPRINTS. 

DRENT was glad to get into the sun- 
shine again. He had felt stifled stand- 
ing in that small back’ room while the 
tramp had trapped himself. The shabby 
trickery of which the man had been made 
a victim left a bad taste in Brent’s mouth. 

Captain Bradley and ..Pendleton followed 
him to the sidewalk, supporting Madden 
between them. The man seemed to have 
no strength in his knees. His head was 
hanging, and rolled from side to side. 

Brent turned away, to see Collins emerg- 
ing from the morgue with the brakeman. 
He wondered whether this man was really 
a railroader or a detective used by Bradley 
in preparing the pitfall for Madden. Had 
the arrest merely been on the strength of 
Madden’s reaction when the lie was given 
his identification? The reaction had been 
violent enough. 

Collins’s companion started off in the 
opposite direction, Brent fell in step with 
the policeman, and as they started for 
headquarters, asked: “Was that brakeman 
genuine?” 

“ Genuine?” asked Collins, puzzled, 
then laughed. “ Oh, you thought it might 
have been a plant. No. He was the 
goods. I didn’t get a chance to tell you, 
but he came into headquarters this morn- 
ing, and when I took him to the morgue, 
positively identified the body as that of a 
bo he had kicked off the train at Strouds- 
burg last Thursday night. It worked like 
a charm, didn’t it?” 
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Brent couldn’t share the policeman’s en- 
thusiasm. “ The captain said the tramp had 
been killed Friday morning,” objected the 
doctor. “ It was some time Saturday night 
or Sunday morning, you know.” 

“ Yes,” agreed Collins, as they stopped 
in front of headquarters. “ But there are 
tricks in all trades. The main thing is 
that he couldn’t possibly have been in town 
at that time Thursday night — which means 
that Madden was lying. Coming inside?” 

Brent shook his head. He came peril- 
ously near uttering the hope that he never 
would have to cross that threshold again. 
The doctor managed to answer Collins’s 
cheery good-by, then climbed into his car. 

Brent found Peggy and his sister on the 
sun porch at the rear of the house where 
there was a wide lawn and four old cherry- 
trees. 

“ Nan, would you mind?” he suggested. 

Both women had been quick to read the 
concern in his face. His sister patted his 
arm as she passed him to enter the house 
through the French windows. Peggy wait- 
ed for him to speak. 

“ It’s about that dinner engagement,” 
said Brent. 

The girl looked puzzled. 

“ Pendleton has given the Press what he 
calls an 1 explanation ’ of it.” 

A question came into the blue eyes. 

“ He says,” continued Brent, “ that it 
was evident to him that you had come 
with the idea of getting him to promise 
that he would drop the case. And that he 
played up to you for the purpose of find- 
ing out what you knew about it. I believe 
the explanation says that ‘ a woman will 
talk more freely in a friendly chat than 
when compelled by law.’ ” 

Peggy closed her eyes. Again she seemed 
to Brent to be very tired. 

But it was with surprising assurance 
that she said: “ If Mr. Pendleton says that 
he had any other purpose than dining with 
me, he doesn’t tell the truth.” 

“ Why do you say that?” Brent asked 
quickly. “ He claims he was just leading 
you on.” 

The girl shook her head. “ No matter 
what he says, his only idea was to have 
dinner with me. I’ve known a great many 


men, Dr. Brent. Pendleton wasn’t doing 
the leading.” 

“ Then you did go there to get him to 
make some kind of an agreement?” 

Peggy rose abruptly. 

“ I did not. What was there to come to 
an agreement about? My only reason in 
going was to thank him for his kindness.” 

“ He says you suggested the dinner.” 

“ It’s possible.” 

“ But why?” 

“ I told you this morning.” 

“ I don’t believe you!” 

“ Really!” The girl’s eyes flashed. 

Brent found himself becoming fearfully 
confused. Peggy had started to enter the 
house. 

“ I think, Thornton Pendle — ” 

“ Oh, don’t say it again!” begged Brent. 
He was utterly miserable. 

The girl stopped and faced him. Brent 
avoided her eyes. 

He was thinking that whether it was the 
truth or not a man was a good deal of a 
cad to offer any such explanation as Pen- 
dleton had. 

Brent felt the girl’s hands on his shoul- 
ders. He resisted, but after a moment 
looked up at her. 

“ I know what you’re thinking,” said the 
girl quietly, “ but I don’t know that I 
blame Mr. Pendleton. After all, he must 
look to his own interests. And the day of 
a woman having any special claim to con- 
sideration has passed.” 

There was a hint of nervousness in the 
girl’s voice. She paused for a moment, 
then proceeded as surely as before: “ If 
Mr. Pendleton imagines that I called for 
any other reason than courtesy he is mis- 
taken. While I was there no such idea oc- 
curred to him. Perhaps it came as an 
afterthought. But you must admit, Phil, 
that it’s rather a good excuse.” 

Brent heard only one word: “ Phil.” 
He tried to catch her hands, but she had 
already drawn them away. Her eyes were 
closed so that the dark lashes quivered 
against the white cheeks. 

“ Rather a good excuse!” As the whis- 
per wavered into a laugh that was slightly 
hysterical she swayed toward the doors 
and passed into the house. 
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Just as Brent was about to follow, he 
heard behind him a call of “ Mr. Phil.” 

Brent turned to see mammy standing 
outside the screening of the porch, beckon- 
ing to him. He went over and opened the 
door that led to the lawn. The old colored 
woman entered with a furtive glance be- 
hind her. 

“ Ah’ve been watchin’ to catch you 
alone.” 

“ What’s the trouble, mammy?” 

Jewel assured herself no one was near, 
then took hold of Brent and drew him 
down until his ear was close to her mouth. 
“ It’s about Miss Peggy,” she whispered. 

Brent caught his breath. His glance 
questioned the old colored woman. 

Mammy rolled her eyes to right and left, 
then went on whispering: “ There was a 
man in her room last night.” 


“ What are you talking about, mam- 
my?” he demanded sharply. 

“ Fo’ the Lawd, Mr. Phil, mammy found 
smoked-up cigarettes up yeah this mo’ning 
when she went to wake Miss Peggy.” 

Brent straightened up and smiled down 
at the old colored woman. 

“ Do you know, mammy,” he said, “ it 
wouldn’t surprise me if Miss Peggy had 
smoked those cigarettes herself.” 

Mammy’s eyes opened in astonishment, 
then she said determinedly: “ But Miss 
Peggy don’t go to muddyin’ up the carpet 
with foot-tracks that make yo old’ mam- 
my’s look like hummin’ birds.” 

“ What do you mean, mammy?” 

“Just what I says, Mr. Phil. Last night 
they was a man in Miss Peggy’s room that 
left his cigarettes on the table and his foot- 
tracks on the flo’.” 


This story will be concluded in next week’s issue of the ARGOSY- ALLSTORY WEEKLY, 
the consolidated title under which both magazines will appear hereafter as one. 
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m/ William Merri&m Rouse 


R HODA BARKER was cleaning the 
pantry when she found the arsenic. 
She shook the small, blue pasteboard 
box, slid it open, and stared at the white 
powder for several seconds before she re- 
membered what it was. Her husband, 
Herman Barker, had bought it for rats, and 
had put it away on the top shelf in the 
pantry with a warning, a long time before 
his death. She recalled his emphasis be- 
cause the box was not marked. A careful 
old fool, she thought; and she hated his 


memory almost as much for his fussiness as 
she did for his having let her believe that 
he was rich up to the hour of his death. 

She sat down upon a stool to rest, push- 
ing loosened black hair from a damp fore- 
head. Then her hands went up in a 
sudden little panic. It would never do to 
let Martin Hewes come in and see her 
flushed and draggled. She whipped a piece 
of broken mirror from a drawer, and with 
strong, white fingers made her hair neat 
and her face dry of perspiration. Now the 
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flush died to a becoming color; her black 
eyes lost their slight look of strain. She 
knew that she was a handsome woman at — 
well, something over thirty ; ten times hand- 
somer than that little minx, her step- 
daughter, whom she could hear moving 
about the kitchen. 

The hussy! Rhoda did not intend that 
she should be alone with Martin for five 
minutes — not for a minute if it could be 
helped. She had been watching as she 
worked, with frequent glances through the 
pantry window, and now she saw him come 
out of the horse-barn with his coat slung 
over one widely jutting shoulder. She 
knew he was going to the village that 
afternoon. He certainly would come in to 
wash up first. She leaped to her feet — lithe, 
strong, dynamic. She was conscious that 
she slipped the blue box of arsenic into her 
apron pocket, but at the moment she did 
not know why she did it. At any rate, she 
did not admit to herself that she intended 
to make any use of it. 

Amy Barker, scouring pans, looked up 
and smiled as Rhoda entered the kitchen. 
She was neither beautiful, handsome, nor 
pretty. Her blue eyes were just blue eyes, 
and her hair could not be called anything 
more than light-colored. At a glance she 
was not a rival whom Rhoda Barker need 
even think of. Not at the first glance. 
The second and third and fourth glances 
were the ones that the older woman feared. 
She knew how the little devil smiled and 
smiled and talked with the voice of singing 
waters until people lost their heads about 
her. 

“ What in the world are you scouring 
pans for?” demanded Mrs. Barker. 

“ Oh, they look brighter.” Amy actually 
seemed happy at the thought of bright 
pans; and Rhoda could have drawn her 
nails with zest down that cheerful face. 
But the step of Martin Hewes was at the 
door, and she drew her own smile forth and 
let it curve richly over her faultless teeth. 

He filled the doorway, up and down and 
from side to side, as he entered. There 
was something of the quality of the moun- 
tains in his appearance; in the steadiness 
of his eyes, the deliberation of his ordi- 
nary movements, and the air of unshakable 


strength that his presence carried with it. 
He looked at Rhoda; then his eyes traveled 
to Amy. From her they went — to the 
kitchen sink with its wash-basin and towel. 

• That was the aggravating, the desire- 
provoking quality of the man. Rhoda 
Barker had hired him a month before. At 
the end of a week she had wanted him to 
marry her; and at the end of four weeks 
of careful effort to draw him she could be 
sure only that he was interested in her. 
Also, at times, he seemed to be interested 
in Amy. 

“ I’ll be back for supper,” he said, before 
he plunged face and hands into the water. 
“ Any errands?” 

“ Yes, Martin.” Rhoda walked over to 
him and slipped a folded paper into the 
pocket of his skirt. She was too clever to 
make it a caress; too clever to let her fin- 
gers tremble as they touched his bulging 
chest. “ There’s a list.” 

He gazed down at her, and into his eyes 
came a gleam such as she had been able to 
rouse once or twice before by the nearness 
of her rounded body. 

“ You look like spring,” he said frankly. 

She laughed with delight. It was the 
first time that he had addressed a direct 
compliment to her ; and the blue box might 
have been forgotten if he had not looked 
beyond her toward Amy, who was giving 
her whole attention to the pans. 

“Anything you want, Miss Barker?” 

“ Not a thing,” she smiled. “ Thank 
you.” 

Rhoda would have given ten dollars, 
scarce as ready money was with her, to 
know just why his attention had suddenly 
gone from her to the girl. How she hated 
Amy’s smile! If only she would overdo it! 
But. she did not. It was more of a momen- 
tary light than a real, tooth-showing smile; 
and Amy never used it except when there 
was cause. 

Hewes wiped his face, put on his coat 
and hat, and went out. Rhoda Barker 
knew she would not have felt so much like 
a pent-up volcano if he had been a man 
who talked more; then she would' have 
been able to judge how he felt, no matter 
what he said. But he indulged in no use- 
less words, and this in itself was one of his 
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charms lor her. Suddenly her rage blazed 
toward Amy. 

“ You’re always around when he comes 
in! ” Her voice rose, trembling a little. 

Amy looked at her soberly.. That was 
the worst of the hussy — or one of the many 
worst things. She did not melt and weep. 
Rhoda Barker had made soft women, go 
limp as dish-rags under her wrath, but 
Amy was not soft. 

“ I don’t try to be,” replied the girl. 

It was that soher steadiness, as yet free 
from anger, that drove JRhoda to a complete 
loss of self-control. For long, uncertain 
months she had kept herself bottled up. 

“You lie! You little snake!” 

The hands of Amy Barker jerked as she 
straightened up from her work and faced 
her stepmother. She was now thoroughly 
angry, but her anger showed itself mainly 
in a lifting, of the head, an air of aloofness 
that fired Rhoda more than a screamed 
insult. 

“ You haven’t any right to talk to me 
like that. I’ve never done a thing to get 
Martin Hewes. I know you want him.” 

“ Who told you I wanted, him?” de- 
manded Mrs. Barker, and then her voice 
went into a sneer. “ Scouring pans! 
That’s a pretty .thing excuse to be in the 
kitchen this afternoon, when you knew he’d 
come in to wash up.” 

“ It’s work you won’t do.” 

“ You’re damned right I won’t do it! ” 
Rhoda dropped back ten years, to the life 
from which Herman Barker had married 
her. “ I worked eight or nine years for 
your father, and what did he leave me when 
he died? Nothing but this farm that I 
can’t sell, with you tied to it, and a good 
crop of whiskers. If I’d known the old bird 
didn’t have a stocking full of money I’d 
never left the city. I was a fool, all right! ” 

“ My father was the fool ! ” Amy began 
to put the pans away quietly enough, but 
Rhoda knew that she had struck home. 
“ And you got what you deserved. Marry 
Martin Hewes if you can fool him. I won’t 
stand in your way.!’ 

There was a sting in that, but Mrs. 
Barker managed to make herself rest on 
her victory. She knew she had pierced 
the reserve of the girl, and the knowledge 


comforted her for the moment She drove 
herself out of the house with a force that 
left the door reverberating behind her — 
into the spring sunshine and out behind the 
hay barn, where her trembling legs let her 
down upon a flat rock. 

Something had to be done. ^Herman 
Barker had left her his farm, in trust, with 
the stipulation that she must provide for 
Amy. The girl didn’t know how to do 
anything in particular, and she had to stay 
until she got married. Even Rhoda, with 
confidence in her wits and good looks and 
a considerable experience with the world, 
had to stay. In a year and a half of widow- 
hood — deadly dull, respectable widowhood 
— she had not been able to get money 
enough ahead to break loose and try her 
Luck in the city, Then, following, a lout 
who knew barely enough to do the work, 
came Martin Hewes. Here was oppor- 
tunity — a man who was a farmhand only 
on his way up to prosperity. But whatever 
he was Rhoda Barker loved him. 

She suspected that Amy loved him, too. 
Underneath her smile and her quietness 
the girl was a rock. Martin Hewes was a 
rock, Rhoda Barker knew that she could 
break, herself beating against either one of 
them. But there were other ways to deal 
with rocks. She could handle Martin — 
if she had him alone. Amy was the ob- 
stacle. She must be chipped' — melted — 
worn — 

The clenched hands of the woman struck 
down upon her lap in a gesture of impo- 
tence. One of them hit against the box in 
her apron pocket. She took it out, having 
forgotten for a moment what she had put 
there. . 

Poison! There had been a time, at the 
end of her first year of disappointed widow- 
hood, when she had thought of killing 
herself. But she was too much alive for 
that. Now, for the first time, she connected 
the arsenic definitely in her mind with Amy. 
Death! That would take the little devil 
out of the road once and for all! 

She put this thought away with genuine 
horror. Murder was a terrible thing. It 
wasn’t safe, and she wouldn’t think of it, 
anyway. She wished Amy were .dead, and 
she could think with pleasure of her as 
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suffering. But murder! Rhoda turned the 
box over, slid it open, looked at the white 
powder for the second time that afternoon. 
This time she speculated about it. A little 
was good for the complexion, a little more 
made you sick, and a good dose— she knew 
what had happened to the rats. ' 

Sick! Suddenly the thought of sickness 
gave her something in the nature of inspi- 
ration. If Amy were sick maybe she’d lose 
some of that don’t-touch-me air. Martin 
Hewes was not the man to see anything in 
an ailing woman — a dull-eyed woman who 
dragged her feet. No woman with pain in 
her vitals could smile the way that little 
devil did. And the contrast between her 
and Rhoda would be even more marked 
than it was now. It would take some of 
the starch out of her for a little while — long 
enough. But would it be safe to try it — 
just a tiny pinch? 

When Rhoda Barker got up to go into 
the house she had not made any decision. 
The shadows were long across the kitchen 
floor, and Amy was setting the table for 
supper. This fanned up the hatred of 
Rhoda. Amy never forgot anything. Al- 
ways on time, always pleasant, always well ! 
The two women did not speak as they 
worked together in preparing the meal. 

The sound of the turning door-knob sent 
a thrill through Rhoda; fifteen minutes 
before she had heard the buggy-wheels and 
had known that Hewes was home again. 
He came in with his arms full of packages. 
In silence he carried them into the pantry; 
but he came out with one small package 
still in his hands, and as he began to un- 
wrap it both the women watched him. He 
held a box in each hand, the same in size 
and shape, and even tied with the same 
color ribbons. 

“ I bought some candy,” he said, and 
without the foolish grin that would have 
accompanied such a gift from one of the 
countryside swains he handed a box to 
Rhoda. Then he turned to Amy. With her 
candy he gave one of the infrequent smiles 
that made one forget the fierce steadiness 
of his eyes, his pointed, fighter’s chin, and 
the awe-inspiring thickness of his arms. 

In that moment Rhoda Barker resolved 
to use the arsenic. 


She had contrived that her fingers should 
touch his as she took the candy, and she 
knew that the touch had gone deeper than 
the surface. But he had answered Amy’s 
eyes with a smile. Rhoda told herself that 
she had to use the arsenic, or lose. Lose 
she would not! So when the girl stepped 
out of the room for a moment she contrived 
to open the box, with her back to Martin, 
and drop a very tiny pinch of the white 
powder into Amy’s cup. It lay there inno- 
cently, and disappeared when the tea was 
poured. 

Rhoda handed the cup to her with no 
other feeling than a kind of tense, satisfied 
eagerness. But when the tea had cooled, 
and when Amy had taken it all, a fear came 
upon her. 

What would happen? Had she given 
enough to kill ? Or to make Amy ill enough 
so that the doctor would come and find 
out what was the matter? All she wanted 
to do was to make the girl a little sick — 
just so she would lose that mysterious some- 
thing that made her attractive to Martin 
Hewes. Through half an hour Rhoda 
Barker suffered such terrors that it took all 
the power of her will to hold her hand to 
their tasks, to keep the sparkle in her eyes 
for Martin, to prevent her trembling knees 
letting her down into a chair. 

But by the time the supper dishes were 
washed nothing had happened, and Rhoda 
felt her self-confidence returning. She be- 
gan to feel a kind of contempt for the 
arsenic, as well as for herself. She had 
even begun to wonder why she had not 
given a larger dose when Amy, drawing a 
deep breath, spoke to her. 

“ I think I’ll go to bed now, Rhoda.” 

With mingled fear and delight Rhoda 
Barker searched her face. There was no 
look of acute suffering— only the appear- 
ance of feeling below normal in health and 
spirits. Such a look as might be worn by 
one suffering from a headache or a slight 
toothache. When Amy went up-stairs, with 
a step a trifle slower than her usual swift 
movements, Rhoda became gay. 

“ Martin!” she cried, fairly dancing to- 
ward the rocking chair where he sat and 
smoked. “ Come into the sitting-room and 
I’ll play you a game of hearts.” 
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His eyes flickered, that was all. But he 
rose quickly and followed her. They played 
cards until ten o’clock, while Rhoda knew, 
without looking into a mirror, that her 
color deepened and that she had never in 
her life been more powerful to draw a man. 
Martin told her that, without saying so-, for 
he actually talked of things other than the 
work he was hired to do. His manner paid 
her compliments. Once or twice her hand, 
under the table, nursed the little blue box 
in her apron pocket. It had solved her 
problem. 

From that night onward the powder in 
the blue box decreased little by little. Not 
a day passed, and some days not a meal, 
that Rhoda did not give a minute quantity 
to her stepdaughter in tea or coffee. It 
was absurdly easy, after all, for she sat at 
the held of the table, and no one but her- 
self ever saw the white sparkle in the 
bottom of the girl’s cup. 

She dimly guessed something of the 
nature of cumulative effects of poison in the 
system, but she was not alarmed, for she 
did not know that death might be pro- 
duced. She told hprself repeatedly that she 
did not want to kill Amy. Just to make her 
sick long enough to spoil her chances with 
Martin. And that work was being accom- 
plished if looks and actions spoke for 
anything. 

Amy admitted that she seldom felt well, 
that she had pain, languor, and that food 
was at times repulsive to her. She admitted 
this only under questioning, and reluctantly. 
Rhoda was hopeful that the air with which 
Martin now talked to the girl was entirely 
impersonal. At first she felt a touch of 
pity for Amy, then she grew indifferent, and 
at length it gave her a strange, fierce pleas- 
ure to inflict the torture. When pity went 
there was nothing to battle against her 
hatred. Didn’t the girl want the same man 
she wanted? With practise in cruelty she 
created an appetite for it. 

Amy Barker spent part of every after- 
noon lying down, and every evening she 
went to her room early, almost as soon as 
the supper work was done. The light van- 
ished from her face and the smile, as her 
stepmother had desired, was wiped out. 
Lines came at her mouth-comers and her 


shoulders lost their graceful, confident set. 
Rhoda had Martin to herself. Every eve- 
ning they played cards in the sitting-room, 
or sat together on the front porch. 

The end of this condition, which Rhoda 
so desired to maintain, came before Martin 
had committed himself — while there was 
still' doubt in her mind as to whether she 
had won him. It came at the dinner-table 
one Monday, after a hard half-day of 
washing. Amy sat with perspiration beaded 
about her white lips and a straight line 
between her brows. In spite of this, how- 
ever, she made a jjretense of eating; she 
met their eyes calmly and talked as much 
as had been her habit of late. 

Martin had just finished his meal when 
Amy suddenly stood up. Her chair tipped 
backward. The veil of self-control melted 
away from her face, and it became pain 
haunted, terrible with suffering. Her hands 
groped into the air. 

“ I won’t be sick!” she groaned. 

Then she fell. Fell into a huddle of 
limp clothing so that she seemed no bigger 
than a child. Martin had leaped up as she 
stood groping; now he remained fixed in 
his place, a man of action paralyzed by 
Rhoda knew not what, his lips parted, his 
eyes staring down upon the girl. 

Rhoda Parker was terrified. She 
screamed once; and then shut down her 
teeth upon her under lip for fear some 
word of confession would come rushing 
forth. She sprang around the table, wring- 
ing her hands, and dropped beside Amy. 

“ Get the camphor!” she cried. “ Quick, 
man ! ” 

He moved lightninglike to the cupboard 
where the medicines were kept, and in an 
instant knelt beside her. With indrawn 
breath she saw him lift Amy’s head; 
watched him, fascinated, as his big finger 
dabbed camphor under the girl’s nose and 
upon her temples. She had seen her hus- 
band die, and she knew that this was not 
death, although it was plain that Amy was 
very iff. 

With the reassurance of fluttering eye- 
lids, Rhoda became again the pantheress, 
defending that which she had marked down 
for her own. She Jirit her knuckles as 
Hewes picked Amy up in his arms and car- 
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ried her to her bedroom. He would have 
lingered beside the four-posted, chintz-cur- 
tained bed, but Rhoda swept him out 
quickly. When she turned to undress her 
stepdaughter she felt the fever of the Just 
to kill. 

For the sake of appearances she had to 
summon the doctor. He came the same 
afternoon, wheezing up the narrow stairs, 
and stood with one hand under the tails of 
his shiny frock coat and the other caressing 
the whiskers that had been streaked with 
just so much gray ever since Rhoda had 
known the neighborhood Rhoda told him 
how Amy had been wrenched with a series 
of paroxysms there under her eyes, and 
how the girl had been ill for a time. 

“Eghm!” he coughed, counting the pa- 
tient’s pulse by his enormous watch. “ De- 
bility! Eghm! Eghm! What I might 
call a decline, Mrs. Barker, complicated by 
a severe intestinal disturbance. Very little 
food for a few days. Rest. Plenty of 
water. Send for me if she gets any worse. 
Eghm!” 

He went away, leaving some white tab- 
lets “ for -pain ” which Mrs. Barker knew 
from her own experience to be morphin. 
She had her victim now, more surely and 
safely than as though they were together 
in the depths of the mountains. Now there 
was nothing between her and the pallid 
face that lay sunk in one of the great 
feather pillows. 

What man would fall in love with that? 
she thought contemptuously. A face 
stripped of charm. Nothing but drawn 
lips and dulled blue eyes and dead-looking 
hair. Almost she was tempted to let Amy 
get well in time to see her stepmother mar- 
ried to Martin Hewes. She ought to be 
satisfied, she told herself, and she knew 
that she would have been a few weeks be- 
fore. But she had become acquainted with 
delight in the sight of suffering. . More- 
over, her hatred carried over, and she could 
not forget that this broken girl had been, 
or had seemed to be, her rival. So she put 
the issue of life and death away for a few 
days. 

Certainly Amy must stay in bed. There 
was the morphin, with which she might 
easily make a mistake, and better still, 


there was the little blue box that never left 
her apron pocket by day or her pillow by 
night. Time enough to decide. 

Martin Hewes met her anxiously at the 
foot of the stairs. For the first time she 
thought she saw his hand tremble — 
thought she heard a slight catch in his 
voice. 

“How is she?” he demanded. “Wha. 
did the doctor say?” 

“A decline!” She shrugged; not un- 
sympathetically but with a hint of patient 
pity. “ And nerves! Some women, you 
know, Martin — ” 

She smiled at him, and he answered that 
smile with a gleam in his eyes such as she 
had lately been able to rouse there at will. 
His interest in Amy seemed to cool. 

“ She’ll be all right, then?” 

“ If she don’t get all right soon I’m to 
3end for the doctor again.” 

He was satisfied; and he offered to help 
her wipe the dishes. She gasped. It was 
hard to know whether to be pleased, or 
frightened, or regretful that this superbly 
chiseled giant should stand with a dish- 
towel in his hands and wipe plates and 
cups. Of course she accepted and, with 
triumph singing to her, she stood side by 
side with him at the sink through a de- 
licious half-hour. 

For the first time she felt complete pow- 
er over the situation. First the girl and 
then the man. The two rocks were chipped 
— melted — worn. She was very nearly 
kind to Amy that night before she went to 
her own room. 

Victory was not completely hers, as she 
learned during the next few days. Each 
morning, while she was giving Amy her 
breakfast of toast and milk, Hewes came 
to the door and knocked. Then he ducked 
his head so that he could clear the lintel 
and stepped inside where he could look 
down at the motionless head of limp, light- 
colored hair. 

“ Feeling better?” he would ask; and al- 
ways Amy managed to bring back to her 
face something of the light that had been 
there — a little upward curve of the lips and 
a brave crinkle about the eyes. 

“ Yes — better!” 

Then he would flash his own smile back 
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and go out, leaving something of the mag- 
netic strength of his presence in the room. 
Indeed, this appeared to be a tonic to the 
girl, for Rhoda thought that she grew vis- 
ibly a trifle stronger after each of these 
visits. 

Amy had the will to live, and at the end 
of the week, during which time Rhoda had 
remained undecided and had given her 
nothing more from the little blue box, it 
was certain that she would get well much 
faster than had seemed possible in the be- 
ginning. 

It was, however, the visits of Martin 
Hewes that brought sentence of death upon 
Amy Barker. 

Rhoda could not more endure those daily 
visits to the sick room than she could en- 
dure the prospect of a re-creation of the 
situation as it had been, with Amy going 
about in buoyant strength and Martin 
Hewes dividing his attentions between 
them. Instinctively she felt that in the end 
the strength of the weak would overcome 
her. Rhoda decided to use the arsenic. 

Of course she did not admit to herself 
that she had made up her mind to kill the 
sick girl there in her bed, nor that she had 
chosen the arsenic because it would cause 
suffering. But she knew that she would 
take the blue box out of her apron pocket 
when she was alone in the house with Amy, 
that she would give a much larger dose 
than usual with the assurance to herself 
that it was only to keep the little devil 
where she belonged, and that before Dr. 
Matthewson could be brought from the vil- 
lage Amy Barker would be beyond the 
power of medicine. 

Circumstances worked together to give 
her immediate opportunity of the most fa- 
vorable kind. The spring’s work pressed 
to be done because the frost had been late 
getting out of the ground, and on the Mon- 
day following that of Amy’s attack Hewes 
was up long before daylight and in the 
fields as soon as he could see to work. 
Rhoda had got his breakfast by lamplight. 
Soon after sunrise her kitchen duties were 
finished. She prepared the toast and milk 
for Amy. They were not only alone to- 
gether in the house, but Martin was plant- 
ing corn in a remote field — without having 


made his morning visit. There was no rea- 
son to expect the presence of a third per- 
son there until he came in for dinner at 
noon. 

Rhoda’s mind leaped ahead, refusing to 
recognize the true nature of the act which 
she was about to commit within the next 
ten minutes. If the little dose of arsenic 
that she intended to give Amy should make 
the girl worse, very much worse, then it 
would be necessary to get help, as the doc- 
tor had said. She, Rhoda, would run to 
the field for Martin. Of course she could 
not be expected to know that Amy was 
about to die. So Martin would bring the 
horses into the barn, take off their work 
harness, and put a driving harness on one 
of them. Then he would go to the village, 
and he might find Dr. Matthewson out on 
his round of calls. He probably would 
find him out in the morning. Amy did not 
have much chance. 

She was much better when Rhoda in- 
spected her closely in the clear morning 
light. She could as yet barely lift her 
head from the pillow, but the faint tint of 
health was returning to her skin. And she 
smiled at her stepmother. 

“ You’ve been good to me,” she said. 

That remark roused such fury in Rhoda 
Barker that she shut both hands hard upon 
the tray and hurried to the little table that 
she was in the habit of moving up to the 
bedside. Was the girl a liar or a fool? 
Could nothing make her hate? She had 
got angry that day in the kitchen, but it 
had been only a flash. And she had been 
steadily losing Martin to her rival! What 
was the matter with her? Rhoda Barker 
was filled with but one desire — to crush 
Amy, suffering, out of existence. 

She stood with her back to the bed, in 
front of the table, making a pretense of 
arranging the tray. The little blue box 
came stealthily out of her pocket. Her 
hand did not tremble now, so obsessed was 
she by her single emotion. With a spoon 
she took up three, or fou:. or maybe half 
a dozen times as much arsenic as she had 
ever given before. It disappeared in the 
milk. 

It was just then that Rhoda became con- 
scious of another presence in the room. 
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The spoon remained poised. It was a mat- 
ter of a second, two seconds, before she 
lifted her head. She looked into the face 
of Martin Hewes, who stood well within 
the doorway. He was motionless, silent, 
watching her, his arms hanging at his sides. 
The eyes of Amy were fixed upon him. In 
them pleasure struggled with a vague and 
growing alarm. 

These things Rhoda saw at one sweep- 
ing glance. The situation itself did not 
terrify her. She had discounted such an 
accident long before, and she was prepared 
to explain the blue box. 

But this was not the Martin Hewes 
whom she knew. Under the brown of his 
skin blood suffused the capillaries. His 
eyes were opalescent, like the eyes of an 
enraged dog. Yet he stood immovable. 

“ I wanted to see — how she was,” he 
said thickly. “ So I left the work.” 

Rhoda was astonished. He spoke like a 
hired man explaining to his employer. But 
her terror of him was in no way dimin- 
ished. She shivered. 

“Martin!” in a half whisper. “You 
frightened me — I — ” 

As a dam breaks, so his restraint gave 
way. A single movement and he stood in 
front of her, very close. 

“ What’s in that box?” The sound of 
his voice filled the room. 

“ Medicine!” It was a mechanical word, 
jarred out of her. “ The doctor — he gave 
it — he — ” 

“ You murderer!” 

“You liel” she screamed. She could 


not move, nor shape her thoughts coherent- 
ly. “ I didn’t! It’s medicine — ” 

He picked up the glass and lifted it to- 
ward his mouth. Not until she saw the 
milk white against his lips did she act — 
then her fingers wrenched it from his grasp. 

“ I knew it!” he thundered. “ Murder 
was in your face when I stepped through 
that doorway!” 

His form seemed to expand to gigantic 
proportions. His big hands reached out 
and clutched her by the wrist, swung her 
into the air as no other man in that town 
could have done, and pinned her against 
the wall high from the floor. Her arms 
flung out, and for an instant lay as though 
she had been crucified. The blue box 
thumped into a corner, spilling white 
powder. 

She saw death in his face, and the fear 
of death was upon her. His hands crushed 
in her ribs. She knew the agony of her 
last moment. 

“Martin!” she whimpered. “I was 
afraid — you’d fall in love with her!” 

As quickly as Martin Hewes had struck 
he released her. She clung to a window 
casing for support, dazed. She saw his 
face change. The knotted forehead 
smoothed and blood came back to his lips 
as they relaxed. He laughed. But to her 
ears his laughter was no less terrible than 
his wrath. 

“ I do love her,” he said, “ but I didn’t 
know it until she got sick that day at the 
table. Before that I thought I was in love 
with you!” 


THE SECRET 

I SHAME myself that I cannot 
A simple secret keep. 

Last night I walked the garden plot 
Because I could not sleep; 

And there beside the listening rose 
I spoke my heart aloud — 

The rose this morning redder glows, 
With conscious blushes bowed ; 

Oh, I shall pluck thee, traitor rose, 
And shut thee in my book; 

Thy breathing doth my heart disclose; 
And thy too conscious look ! 


Alwin West. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE CHALLENGE. 

I T was a bright, warm day in early au- 
tumn; the mild afternoon sun touching 
with gold the trees and brush of the 
hills at whose foot lay the homes of the 
Ta-an, the People of the Mountain Caves. 
Down the narrow trail which angled along 
the hillside, from mountain-top to river, 
there walked with hurried steps a young 
man of some twenty-two or twenty-three 
years, his single scanty garment of leopard- 
skin, his ax and lance and dagger, oak- 
hafted, headed with finely chipped flint, 
proclaiming him one of the warrior clan. 

This announcement was confirmed by the 
great war-bow, well-nigh as long as its own- 
er was tall, that, with a quiver of arrows, 
hung from his shoulder, and also by the 
shield, round, a cubit across, of triple raw- 
hide, which bore the square cross of red 
and yellow, the insignia of the Company 
of the Bear, battle company of the Ta-an. 

The young man's long, firm, muscular 
limbs spoke of speed and skill in the chase, 
his strong chin and high-arched nose of 
courage in battle, his bright, quick-darting 
eye of instant decision, nor was this last 
prediction false, for, hearing a slight noise 
behind him on the steep trail, the youth in- 
stantly leaped one side into the brush, not 
turning his head till after the leap. 


Far above him he caught a fleeting 
glimpse of a man who dived swiftly into 
the bushes, and even as the young warrior 
exclaimed: “Tsu-ven!” there hurtled past 
him, leaping, bounding, a tremendous boul- 
der, half as high as a man, that, missing him 
by a hair’s-breadth, rushed on, crashing 
through the brush, smashing down small 
trees, tearing branches from' larger ones, 
and at last, with ever-increasing speed, end- 
ed its thunderous flight in a gigantic bound 
that carried it into the river. The young 
man watched for some moments the widen- 
ing ripples of its splash, wondering to him- 
self. 

“ Why,” he murmured, “ why should 
Tsu-ven, son to the great chieftain, seek 
my life? Or was it by chance that the 
rock fell? No ” — he shook his head decid- 
edly — “ no, had it been chance Tsu-ven had 
shouted, nor had he sought to hide when 
.1 turned. But in very truth, why should 
he seek to slay me? Never have I harmed 
him ! ” 

He shook his head again over the puzzle, 
and, avoiding the narrow trail, pushed 
through the undergrowth to take his way 
once more down the mountain. But it 
•seemed as though Fate had it in store to 
delay him, to prevent his obeying the com- 
mand that had turned his steps from the 
hunt, for hardly had he gone ten paces 
through the brush before a deep, rumbling 
if* 
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growl brought him to a halt, even as there 
burst upon him a vision of terror, a huge 
she-bear, closely followed by two cubs. 

Nan-a-ta — for that was the youth’s name 
— was indeed no coward; fronting the 
angry beast as, teeth showing in a ferocious 
snarl, she rushed on him, he thrust strongly 
at her with his lance. A lightning stroke of 
the savage paw hurled the weapon aside, 
splintered, and the warrior had barely time 
to seize the ax from his girdle before the 
bear was on him — he struck, wounding her 
deeply — another blow— the ax spun from 
his grip — Nan-a-ta, dodging, leaped for the 
nearest tree, and scrambled madly upward 
—the bear, rising on her hind feet, struck 
savagely at him — her claws caught in the 
bow-string — and Nan-a-ta’s arms were torn 
loose from the tree. 

But his legs, the feet crossed, were 
clamped about the trunk, and instantly he 
slipped the bow from his shoulder. With a 
mighty effort lifted his body— caught with 
his hands, and climbed swiftly up, even 
as another blow of those terrible claws 
gashed his thigh. Up and up he climbed, 
till, ten times the height of a tall man from 
the earth, he flung himself, panting, astride 
of a stout limb, and looked down. 

The bear was climbing the tree! In his 
haste to escape the death which waited him, 
Nan-a-ta had chosen the first tree that came 
to hand, and, by evil fortune, this chanced 
to be one large enough for the beast to 
grip with her claws. 

It was a tall tree ; towering above its fel- 
lows, it overlooked the slope of the hill, the 
broad river, the valley, and the hills be- 
yond, a vision of beauty in the rich colors 
of autumn, red of maple, yellow of birch, 
bronze of oak. At another time the young 
man had stopped to admire, for he was by 
no means insensible to the loveliness of na- 
ture — indeed, there had been some debate 
whether he should be inducted into the war- 
rior or the artist clan — but now there was 
no time for such things; death was climbing 
the tree — and his weapons lay below! 

Nearer and nearer came the bear, and the 
youth could plainly see the gleaming teeth, 
the long, curved claws, razor-sharp, deadly; 
he could catch the shine of the little, wicked 
eyes; he could hear the panting of the beast 


and see the red tongue lolling from her 
jaws; far below, the cubs whined in their 
eagerness, capering about on the ground; 
once the bear slipped, and Nan-a-ta caught 
his breath sharply — no, she but slid down 
a few feet, and, recovering herself, came 
on once more. 

Nan-a-ta, facing ever toward his pursuer, 
edged farther and farther out on the branch 
and now the bear had reached it; cautious- 
ly she rested one foot on it, to try its 
strength, and then, balancing carefully, one 
slow step at a time, she inched out to 
where the youth clung. 

And now despair seized the warrior; he 
felt his end was at hand, and something 
like a sob caught in his throat, to be in- 
stantly choked down — a warrior of the Ta- 
an must meet death bravely! Yet this was 
different from fronting it in battle; more 
than once had Nan-a-ta faced death in war; 
more than once had he fought with fierce 
animals; yet to be hurled to earth from the 
branches of a tree and devoured, unhon- 
ored, by wild beasts — the thought was 
agony. Anxiously he looked about for 
some possible succor. Slightly above 
him and a few feet away he say the 
branch of another tree, and the thought 
came that perchance he could leap to that. 
Slowly, cautiously, he raised himself on 
his hands, bending forward the while, till he 
set his feet on the limb beneath him — bal- 
ancing with wide-spread arms, he steadied 
himself — he bent his knees- — nearer drew 
the bear — and even as tire beast struck 
Nan-a-ta sprang! 

With* all his might he sprang, flinging 
himself toward the bough — -he fell short — 
his fingers grasped a little branch, which 
was torn through his hand — and he fell. 
But not far; some ten or twelve feet below 
another limb broke his fall, and instinctive- 
ly, unthinking, he flung his arms about it, 
holding fast, though sick and dizzy, and as 
he clung a snarl of rage sounded almost 
in his ear, a vast, furry body plunged past 
him, and Nan-a-ta, looking down, saw the 
bear, jerked from the limb by the recoil 
of his leap strike the ground far below with 
a thud. 

Faint and with swimming head the youth 
watched, but the bear did not move, though 
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the cubs whined and licked her, and at 
length he concluded that she had been killed 
by the fall, so, climbing slowly down, he 
recovered his weapons and turned to skin 
the beast. 

But even as he strung his bow to test it 
the bear got to her feet, stood a moment, 
swaying, and to the young man’s horror 
made toward him — the fall had but stunned 
her! 

The shock was great; from safety to im- 
minent peril in a breath — enough to unman 
the stoutest. But Nan-a-ta whipped a 
handful of arrows from the quiver that still 
clung to his shoulder and quick as a strik- 
ing snake, as the bear lurched toward him, 
he sped four into the huge brown beast. 

So swift were his motions that the arrows 
seemed to stream from the bow — one had 
scarce came to rest ere another followed — 
and still the bear came on. Another flight 
— the bear hesitated — wavered — swayed — 
another — toppling, she fell, the blood gush- 
ing from her mouth— one convulsive effort, 
one struggle, and she lay still. 

With speeding arrows Nan-a-ta slew the 
cubs, then, faint and weak, sank to the 
ground, resting his trembling limbs. Pres- 
ently he rose, took his dagger, and cut the 
daws from the three bears. He gazed re- 
gretfully at the carcasses, saying, half 
aloud: 

“ Would that I might take the hides! 
Left here, vultures and hyenas will ruin 
them ere I can return! But the great chief- 
tain waits, nor will be brook delay in an- 
swering his summons!” 

And the son of A-ta, carrying the claws, 
tokens of his victory, took his way again 
down the mountain to the cave of the great 
chief. 

For well-nigh forty years had T’san-va- 
men, Lord of the Winged Death, ruled over 
the Ta-an. In his youth exiled for his 
evil ways, he had none the less borne in 
mind the welfare of his tribe, and, inventor 
of the bow and arrow, he had trained his 
score of followers, exiles like himself, in the 
use of the Winged Death. 

When the tribesmen were assailed and 
like to be overborne by their enemies, the 
exiles, striking in with the new weapon, had 
turned the tide of battle, and for this deed, 


repenting of their former disregard of laws, 
they were received once more among their 
fellows, the leader becoming chieftain on the 
death of his predecessor. 

And well indeed had he ruled the tribe. 
Leading them to this new home in the Land 
of the Dying Sun, he had fought many bat- 
tles, ever-victorious, with the Little Hairy 
Men, establishing the Ta-an firmly in the 
valley where they now lived. Ever laboring 
for the tribe, regardless of self, the Lord 
of the Winged Death was loved and re- 
spected by all his followers. 

And now the great chieftain lay dying. 
Tracking down a lion, the terrible fear that 
walks the night, he had attacked the great 
beast single-handed, as he had often done 
before. But this time his strength had 
failed him, and though he had slain the 
beast he had received many and deep 
wounds, and now, his hours numbered, he 
lay in his cave waiting the coming of Nan- 
a-ta, whom the chieftain’s messenger had 
overtaken as he went to hunt. 

Nothing of the chieftain’s wounds did 
Nan-a-ta know; the messenger had but 
summoned him to the cave of the great 
chief, and the youth supposed merely that 
some errand awaited him. 

Coming to the great cave beside the 
river, Nan-a-ta climbed quickly up the lad- 
der — trunk of a tree with toe-holds chopped 
on each side — which led to the cave-mouth 
some fifteen feet above the little slope which 
rose an equal height above the river. 

Within, a dozen men were ranged about 
a couch of skins whereon lay the Lord of 
the Winged Death, and these, parting at 
the youth’s approach, gave space for him to 
draw near the dying man. 

The cave was large and spacious, riven in 
the hillside partly by the hands of men, 
but more by a little stream which for count- 
less ages had trickled through from above; 
the walls and roof were covered with paint- 
ings of wild horse and bison, mammoth and 
reindeer, executed by the artists of the tribe, 
who, incising the outlines deeply in the rock, 
had filled in with red and yellow pigments 
till the bas-reliefs seemed alive, and in the 
half-light of evening, aided by flickering 
lamps and torches, one could almost see the 
hunters following their prey. 
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But all this was well known to Nan-a- 
ta; he had spent many hours here, talking 
with the great chieftain and looking care- 
fully at the work of the artists, for the 
young man was a favorite of the Lord of 
the Winged Death. Therefore, he spared 
no glance for the surroundings, but fell on 
his knees beside the couch of thick-piled 
skins where lay his adored leader. It was 
evident even to the youth that no man could 
survive the terrible wounds which covered 
the chieftain’s body, and as this knowledge 
came home to him hot tears sprang to the 
warrior’s eyes. 

“ Nay, weep not, son of A-ta,” said the 
chieftain. “ Death comes to all, and far 
better is it to pass thus into the long dark 
than to live till the bones weaken and 
the blood turns to water.” He turned to 
L’vu, his old friend and chosen lieutenant, 
who stood near, and spoke two words: 

“ The staff.” At once the burly L’vu, 
tears running down his cheeks and coursing 
over the scars of many battles, moved to 
a little shelf hewn in the rock, and took 
therefrom a roll of skins which he handed 
to the chieftain. The latter turned again 
to Nan-a-ta. 

“ Son of A-ta,” he said, in a failing voice, 
“ many years since, as you have heard, 
A-ta, your mother whom I loved even as my 
own daughter did good service to the Ta-an, 
inventing the canoe, the cave that swims on 
the water, since used and long to be used 
by the tribesmen in war and in peace. For 
this service was it vowed to her that her 
son should be great chieftain of the Ta-an 
in my stead, when should come that hour 
in which I must go to join my fathers. 

“ Now is that hour at hand; take you 
this staff of ceremony, carven by artists of 
olden time from the tooth of Do-m’-rai, the 
Hill That Walks; holding it in your right 
hand, do you swear to lead well the tribes- 
men, serving the Ta-an in all things, ever 
forgetful of yourself, regarding not safety 
nor comfort, sparing nor life nor limb in 
the service of the tribe? Swear!” 

And unrolling the skins, the chieftain 
placed in Nan-a-ta’s hand the ivory staff, 
a cubit in length, graven with figures of men 
and beasts. t Reverently the youth took 
the staff, and in a firm voice he spoke: 


“ Even as you have said, so do I swear, 
the Great Father aiding me, to spare neither 
life nor limb in the service of the Ta-an, 
but to lead them well and truly so long as 
strength remains in my body and breath in 
my nostrils! ” 

“ It is well!” said the chieftain. “ L’vu, 
Sar-no-m’rai, Kan-to, Sen-va, friends of my 
youth, bear witness to what you have heard. 
You others as well. Son of A-ta, these 
may you trust, they will not fail you. 
Others of the Ta-an as well, save only Tsu- 
ven, my son; Tsu-ven is a grief to me — him 
can you not trust — my heart is heavy for 
him.” 

Nan-a-ta thought of the huge rock which 
had so nearly crushed him that very day, 
but he said naught, wishing to spare the 
chieftain the sorrow of knowing his only 
son for a treacherous and cowardly assassin. 
Presently the chieftain’s eye caught the 
caked and hardened blood on the young 
man’s thigh, and he spoke again, anx- 
iously : 

“ Son of A-ta, Great Chieftain of the Ta- 
an, you are wounded?” 

Nan-a-ta thrilled at the title, highest 
among the tribesmen, thus bestowed on 
him, but he answered calmly enough, say- 
ing: 

“ Nay, great chieftain, it is naught.” 
And briefly he told of his adventure with 
the bear, showing the claws he had taken 
from the beasts. The dying chieftain smiled 
and answered: 

“ It is well; a brave man leads the Ta- 
an in my place.” Then, turning to the 
others, he said: 

“ Make now obeisance to your new chief, 
vowing allegiance to him.” 

One by one the others drew near, each 
in turn kneeling before Nan-a-ta and lay- 
ing the nevP leader’s hands on his neck 
while the vows were sworn. And when the 
ceremony was completed and they turned 
again to T’san-va-men he lay quiet, a gentle 
smile on his lips; the noble spirit had fled 
into the long dark. 

Wordless, as became warriors, they stood 
long by the body; no sound of wailing was 
there — let that be left to the women — but 
silent though they stood, tears coursed down 
the stem, war-hardened faces, for these men 
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had loved their chief. At length spoke Nan- 
a-ta, the new chieftain: 

“ Let the priests be summoned; Men-ah, 
be that your task. Bid them prepare the 
body for burial, three days hence, as is the 
law. To my cave go I, there to fast and 
pray till such time as the body of the Lord 
of the Winged Death be laid at rest.” 

Obedient, Men-ah, a youth of the new 
chieftain’s age and like him of the warrior 
clan, went on his errand, and the others 
stood silent till Sa-ko, chief priest of the 
Ta-an, entered, followed by four priests of 
the great altar; the priests of the lesser 
altar might not touch the body of a chief- 
tain. 

Then the warriors withdrew, each to his 
own cave, and Sa-ko, with his assistants, 
made ready the body for burial, binding it 
in a sitting position with thongs from the 
hide of a bison — it was with the Company 
of the Bison that T’san-va-men had 
marched to war — placing the insignia of 
the bison, concentric circles of red and yel- 
low ocher, specially ground in the sacred 
mortar, on the forehead, casting about the 
neck a chain of sacred shells, and placing 
in the hands of the dead chieftain his ax 
and dagger, his lance and bow and arrows, 
that he might have weapons for hunting 
or for defense in the spirit-land. 

For three days they watched, turn about, 
beside the body, and on the day appointed 
for the funeral the body was placed on a 
litter and borne by four priests to the great 
altar, far up the hillside. On a level plaza 
about the altar were gathered the tribes- 
men, and as the litter passed they fell on 
their knees, leaving open a lane through 
which the priests marched, lifting their 
voices in a weird rhythmic chant which 
had been handed down by word of mouth 
from generation to generation — if the word 
may be used of celibates — of the hierarchy 
of the Ta-an. 

There followed prayers and chants, wail- 
ing of women and songs of warriors, till at 
the last the body was placed within the 
cave already prepared in the hillside back 
of the great altar, food was laid beside it, 
and rocks, great enough to tax the strength 
of all the priests together, were rolled in to 
close the opening — the Lord of the Winged 


Death, facing toward the sunrise, sat in his 
last long sleep. 

The burial completed, the priests turned 
again from the sealed cave, coming forward, 
three abreast, to the altar, where they halted 
and spread out in a semicircle behind the 
flat-topped pile of stones, high as a man’s 
shoulder. 

The massed tribesmen, with their women 
and children, still knelt, the front rank, 
composed of warriors, but a few paces 
away, Nan-a-ta and Tsu-ven conspicuous 
among them. 

Standing out before the crowd, Sa-ko, 
chief priest of the Ta-an, flung wide his 
arms, and cried in a loud voice, the deep- 
throated, sonorous tones ringing far over 
the valley as he addressed the multitude: 

“ People of the Mountain Caves,” he 
cried, “ our leader, T’san-va-men, Lord of 
the Winged Death, has left us. Unavailing 
our prayers, our entreaties; no more does 
he lead us; never again shall his battle- 
cry summon the warriors to the fight, nor 
again shall his hunting-call draw the hunts- 
men to their prey. In the deep cave look- 
ing toward the birth of day, rests his body; 
for three days has his spirit fled through 
the dark places, and at last it rests in peace, 
in the glorious company of his fathers, in 
the place of good. Happy is T’san-va-men, 
Lord of the Winged Death! 

“ But leaderless we; among the tribes- 
men none may call the warriors to battle or 
the hunters to the chase. Not well is this — 
choose we now a chieftain, people of the 
mountain caves! Ever is it the custom 
for the great chieftain, as his end draws 
nigh, to name who shall follow, placing 
in the hand of such a one the staff of cere- 
mony, carven from the tooth of the Hill 
That Walks; comes none forward, bearing 
this token, the token by which he shall lead 
the Ta-an?” 

These words of the chief priest were of 
formula — part of the ritual of induction 
whereby the new chieftain was installed, and 
as Sa-ko raised his voice in question Nan- 
a-ta rose from where he knelt, stepped for- 
ward, and knelt again at the feet of Sa-ko, 
holding up the ivory staff, that all might 
see. 

“ Sa-Ko, chief priest, and People of the 
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Mountain Caves,” cried Nan-a-ta, “ behold 
here the staff, given into my hands by the 
Lord of the Winged Death, ere his spirit 
fled into the long dark. By this token know 
all that I, even I, Nan-a-ta, son to A-ta, 
the woman of the mountain caves, and her 
husband, Menzono, Slayer of Wolves, am 
now great chieftain of the Ta-an. Know- 
ing this, seeing the token I bear, bow ye 
to the staff, vowing allegiance to your chief- 
tain, eveh as I have vowed allegiance to the 
chieftain, even as I have vowed alliance to 
the Ta-an!” 

These words also were part of the ritual, 
and Sa-ko, as prescribed, stretched out his 
hand to take and examine the ivory staff, 
when there came an unexpected interrup- 
tion. Rising to his feet — leaping, rather — ■ 
Tsu-ven cried loudly: 

“ This may not be! ” 

At once all eyes turned toward the son 
of the Lord of the Winged Death as he 
stood facing the chief priest. Cries of won- 
der, murmurs of astonishment ran through 
the crowd, for never before had the cere- 
mony in induction of a chieftain been brok- 
en into, and many feared a judgment for 
the sacrilege. But Tsu-ven stood forth 
boldly, nor did the lightning from above 
blast him; firmly he repeated: 

“This may not be!” and Sa-ko, leaving 
Nan-a-ta still kneeling, came two steps for- 
ward, asking: 

“ Son of the Lord of the Winged Death, 
wherefore shall it not be? Tell now before 
all how it comes that you dare challenge 
the son of A-ta!” 

“ Sa-ko, Chief Priest, and People of the 
Mountain Caves,” said Tsu-ven, “ it is the 
custom that the leader of the Ta-an, be one 
who has aided the tribesmen either in peace 
or in war, Who has done something of great 
merit. To Nan-a-ta was promised the 
chieftaincy for that his mother first made 
and gave to the tribe the Cave That Swims 
on The Water. Was this a deed of Nan- 
a-taj! Shall the leader’s staff be given him 
for his mother’s deed? Is not my own 
claim as strong? Was it not my father who 
gave the tribe the bow and arrow? Was 
not his name ‘ Lord of the Winged Death?’ 
In very truth, my right is greater than that 
of Nan-a-ta! 


“ Yet behind lies more. Into my hand 
did the Lord of the Winged Death give the 
staff ; from me was it stolen, taken from my 
cave at night while I slept, and given by 
the thief to Nan-a-ta. Who was the thief? 
Nay, that can I not say for certain and 
with full assurance — yet this can I say 
in truth, that he was doubtless close friend 
to my father, and he was lame!” 

At these words a murmur rose from the 
crowd, for all knew that Kan-to, boyhood 
friend to the Lord of the Winged Death, 
limped, having one leg shorter than the 
other. From Kan-to there burst a shout: 

“ He lies! ” and the others who had been 
present when the dying chieftain gave over 
the staff joined in: “ He lies! He speaks 
with two tongues! Liar! Liar!” 

Sa-ko raised his hand, stilling the tumult, 
and when this had died from shout and roar 
to growl, and from growl" “and rumble to 
silence, he spoke: 

“ Grave words are these; a matter of 
weight! By the law I, Sa-ko, Chief Priest, 
am now ruler of the Ta-an till a chieftain 
shall be chosen. Two men offer, each say- 
ing the other speaks with two tongues. So 
be it! Between them will I decide. To the 
Lesser Altar, all!” 

And leading the way, the priests moved 
some three hundred paces along the side of 
the mountain to the Lesser Altar, close fol- 
lowed by Tau-ven and Nan-a-ta — behind 
them the crowd, pushing and jostling in 
their eagerness to find places in the front 
rank. 


CHAPTER II. 

THAUMATURGY. 

COR all their pretended astonishment, 
Tsu-ven’s announcement was no sur- 
prise to Sa-ko or to the other priests; 
they knew well that it was coming, and, 
indeed, it was in some measure due to Sa-ko 
that Tsu-ven had dared protest. 

Tsu-ven, son to the Lord of the Winged 
Death, was a man of some thirty-seven or 
thirty-eight years, a brave and skilful war- 
rior, a hunter of note, and, though still un- 
married, a man of weight in the tribe. In 
youth he had marched to war with his 
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father, his first adventure of the sort coming 
when, a boy of fourteen, he had gone with 
the tribesmen on the very • expedition 
whereon A-ta had invented the canoe. 

He had borne himself well, earning com- 
mendation from the older warriors, and his 
youth had promised well, a promise that 
was fulfilled so far as skill with weapons 
was^concemed. But Tsu-ven had felt him- 
self aggrieved at the promise made to A-ta; 
he felt his right to the chieftaincy was 
greater than that of her son, and for some 
years past, as he saw Nan-a-ta growing in 
honor among the tribesmen, he had la- 
bored by hint and innuendo, by word and 
look, to draw the warriors to himself, di- 
verting their allegiance from Nan-a-ta. 

In this effort he had so far succeeded 
that about half the warriors and hunters of 
the tribe — that is, the trained users of 
weapons — were his firm adherents, ready to 
defend his claim against that of the son of 
A-ta, to take up arms in his behalf. 

The Lord of the Winged Death knew 
naught of this, nor did Nan-a-ta — indeed, 
had the chieftain realized it he would un- 
doubtedly have ordered his son slain or at 
least exiled, for the chieftain of the Ta-an 
owned the power of life and death among 
the tribesmen, and brooked no opposition 
to his decrees. 

But Tsu-ven moved secretly and with 
skill, pretending friendship for Nan-a-ta, so 
that the latter was honestly amazed when 
he recognized Tsu-ven as the one who had 
endeavored to roll the rock on him. This 
act was one of impulse; Tsu-ven, knowing 
that his father’s end drew near, and seeing 
Nan-a-ta below him on the trail, had 
pushed the boulder behind which he was 
hiding, for the thought had struck him that 
Nan-a-ta’s death would solve his problem or 
at least make easier his path. 

But the rock had missed; the keen ears 
of the trained hunter had warned him of 
the danger, and his instant action, result of 
constant peril — for in the forests a man’s 
life depended daily, hourly, on unfaltering 
readiness — had saved his life. 

And Tsu-ven had watched with eagerness 
the struggle with the bear; hidden behind 
the brush, he had thrice lifted his bow to 
speed an arrow into the defenceless body 
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of -Nan-a-ta, and thrice had he held his 
hand, for an arrow might be traced. 

A rode might fall by chance, death might 
come m a fight with wild beasts, but the 
wound of an arrow must be explained! 

So Nan-a-ta, intent on the bear, and un- 
conscious of the second peril that lurked un- 
seen, had escaped and gone his way, and it 
was necessary for Tsu-ven to find some 
other method to sweep his rival one side. 

As has been said, Tsu-ven counted among 
his adherents full half the weapon-trained 
men of the Ta-an, but even so he dared not 
think himself secure. In open battle, face 
to face, the others of the Ta-an would 
weigh down the scale, for though the artists 
and artisans might not claim the skill with 
bow and arrow, with lance and ax and dag- 
ger that was characteristic of the warriors 
and hunters, yet no man of the tribe could 
reach his growth without knowing somewhat 
of the use of weapons — every man was a 
potential fighter. 

So Tsu-ven, to insure success, decided to 
avail himself, if possible, of the power of 
religion, appealing to the tribesmen through 
their reverence for the priesthood, and to 
that end he sought alliance with Sa-ko. 

The evening of the day when the Lord of 
the Winged Death passed into the Long 
Dark Tsu-ven presented himself at the 
Chief Priest’s cave. Sa-ko had returned 
from preparing the chieftain’s body, the 
other priests taking the task of watching, 
and he had just finished his supper when 
Tsu-ven appeared. The sun had set, and 
without the cave the dusk was gathering in; 
the beasts of the night were abroad, and in 
the sky above the stars began to show, 
twinkling spots of gold in the deep blue. 

Outside, the weird barking laugh of the 
hyenas that roamed the forest, and front 
time to time the deep roar of the lion; 
within, the glowing embers of the fire and 
the flickering light of the lamps, shallow 
bowls of stone, fed with the fat of beasts. 
And by the fire the Chief Priest, seated, 
looking up to greet the traitorous son of the 
dead chieftain. 

Tsu-ven drew near and bowed respect- 
fully to the priest, who with a wave of his 
hand bade the newcomer be seated. Tsu- 
ven squatted on his haunches and remained 
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silent, striving for words; Sa-ko did not 
speak, knowing well that in debate or argu- 
ment the one to open the discussion placed 
himself at a disadvantage. Presently Tsu- 
ven said, hesitatingly: 

“ A chieftain is lacking to the Ta-an.” 

“ Nay,” replied the priest, “ the son of 
A-ta holds the ivory staff.” 

Tsu-ven fell into another brooding si- 
lence, gazing into the fire, while the Chief 
Priest glanced at him with twinkling eyes, 
with suppressed amusement. At length 
Tsu-ven burst out: 

“ Why should the ivory staff fall to Nan- 
a-ta? Wherein is his merit greater than 
mine? Did not the father of Tsu-ven as 
much and more for the Ta-an than the 
mother of Nan-a-ta? Wherefore, then, 
should not Tsu-ven lead the People of the 
Mountain Caves?” 

“ Wherefore, in very truth?” responded 
the priest, and Tsu-ven glanced up, sur- 
prised at the note of encouragement in 
Sa-ko ’s voice. He eyed the priest ques- 
tioningly, but Sa-ko gazed steadily into the 
fire, his face expressionless. By and by 
Tsu-ven continued, lowering his voice and 
leaning toward Sa-ko: 

“ $a-ko, Chief Priest of the Ta-an,” he 
said, “ full half the men of arms of the 
tribe follow me rather than Nan-a-ta.” 

“ That is well known to me,” replied 
Sa-ko dryly, and Tsu-ven drew back, aghast 
that the tale of his treason was known to 
one outside the circle of his adherents. 
But Sa-ko spoke reassuringly: 

“ Nay, son of the chieftain, had I de- 
sired your death, a word to your father or 
to one of his followers, within the past three 
years, and my wish had been accomplished! 
Speak on!” 

“ You favor me?” Tsu-ven asked, slowly. 

“ Nay, that is yet to see! At least do I 
not oppose; if reason there be, perchance 
may Sa-ko aid.” 

“ The other priests; know they as well?” 

“ Nay, your plot is known but to me and 
to those sworn to you.” 

An evil thought flashed through the mind 
of Tsu-ven; were the Chief Priest out of 
the way, there would be no chance of oppo- 
sition save from the followers of Nan-a-ta. 
With the thought Tsu-ven’s hand stole to 


the long, keen dagger of flint which hung 
at his girdle, and he leaned forward as 
though to wise and spring on Sa-ko. 

The latter noted the move, smiled slight- 
ly, and without stirring from his place 
whistled shrilly between his teeth. At once 
the twelve minor priests stepped within the 
cave, each fully armed, with arrow on 
string, and advanced toward the fire. 

Tsu-ven looked about at the threatening 
faces, and sank back, his hand falling from 
the dagger-hilt; Sa-ko waved his hand, and 
the priests withdrew outside the cave. 

“ You wish to speak with me; speak on! ” 
said the Chief Priest, but Tsu-ven, a cow- 
ard at heart when certain death fronted him 
— though brave enough in battle and the 
chase— still shook at the peril that had 
drawn so near. At length he recovered 
himself and said: 

“ Sa-ko, Chief Priest of the Ta-an, it 
is my desire to hold the ivory staff, to lead 
the People of the Mountain Caves. This 
may not be without the aid of the priests; 
the weight of battle is against me, yet, 
aided by the ministers of religion, the ivory 
staff, symbol of the chieftaincy, may yet 
be mine. Will you aid?” 

“ Why should we aid? Is it not the will 
of the Lord of the Winged Death that the 
son of A-ta be chief?” 

Tsu-ven leaned nearer, bending across 
the hearth, whereon now only embers 
glowed. The faces of the two men, of the 
priest, strong and stern, and of the younger 
warrior, handsome, yet with a hint of 
weakness in the chin, were illuminated, 
tinged to a gleaming red by the glow from 
the coals. Tsu-ven’s voice fell to a whis- 
per, barely heard by Sa-ko, as he replied: 

“ Many years since did Snorr, Great 
Chieftain of the Ta-an, set aside the custom 
of offering men and women on the Great 
Altar, decreeing that none save beasts 
should there be slain. What if once more 
the priests might choose victims from 
among captives? And perchance” — he 
leaned still farther forward, and his voice 
dropped lower still- — “ and perchance, after 
a time, from among the tribesmen?” 

Sa-ko sat motionless; not a muscle 
moved, but his deep-set eyes gleamed under 
their shaggy brows, for he knew well that 
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could the custom of human sacrifices be 
instituted once more the power of the priest 
clan would grow apace till in the end they 
might again, as in earlier time, outweigh 
the warrior clan — perhaps even the Great 
Chieftain himself. 

“ Is it in your mind that this be done?” 
he asked, and Tsu-ven nodded. 

“ Not in my power will it lie to order 
thus,” he said, “ yet would I not hinder — 
nay, even throw my weight on the side of 
the priests.” 

“ Would the tribesmen go soon to war?” 

“ In very truth. Let me but hold the 
ivory staff, and not long shall the altar go 
bare of victims. First, of course, must 
captives be offered.” 

“ That, of course,” said Sa-ko. 

“ And the priests will aid?” 

For a time the Chief Priest remained si- 
lent, looking ever into the embers. At 
length he raised his head and gazed full into 
Tsu-ven ’s eyes, and the warrior shrank 
from the stern glare of the older man. 

“ It- is said! ” replied Sa-ko, and Tsu- 
ven repeated: 

“ It is said! ” 

Tsu-ven rose and was about to turn from 
the cave, but the priest motioned him to sit, 
and he sank once more by the fire. And 
now the true characters of the men first 
showed, for Sa-ko took the lead, instructing 
the warrior how to proceed when the fated 
time should arrive, Tsu-ven listening re- 
spectfully. 

“ See to it,” said the priest, “ that your 
warriors come betimes to the ceremony; let 
them, carrying arms, take place in the front 
rank, not quarreling, not fighting, but none 
the less firmly. Instruct some half-score 
that they saw the staff placed in your hands 
and heard the chieftain name you to follow 
him. Then, when Nan-a-ta comes forward 
to claim the chieftaincy, do you put forth 
your claim, saying that the staff was stolen 
from you as you slept. Say that the foot- 
prints in and about your cave show the 
thief to be lame; thus shall Kan-to be ac- 
cused — and it may be that we can cause 
him to be slain, for Kan-to and Sar-no- 
m’rai are most crafty of those who follow 
Nan-a-ta.” 

“ Is not L’vu to be feared as well?” 


“ L’vu is a bull of the bison herd,” 
snorted the priest. “ Strong of arm is he, 
but slow of wit. He is not to be feared. 
The rest may you leave to me. Between 
you and Nan-a-ta Will I decide, leaving the 
issue to magic. Should I declare for a trial 
by omens, do you agree, having faith.” 

“ In very truth,” responded Tsu-ven, 
humbly, “ in very truth, Great Priest, well 
is it known that your magic is strong, 
yet—” 

“ ‘ Yet’?” 

“ Yet do I fear. It is whispered that 
magic is known to Nan-a-ta as well, he hav- 
ing learned from Kan-to. May not his 
magic be stronger than your own?” 

Sa-ko laughed. 

“ Nay,” said he, “ the magic is but for 
the crowd. No trial of skill shall there be. 
It is but to sway the tribesmen that I will 
put forth my power!” 

Still Tsu-ven hesitated, doubtful. Sa-ko 
leaned forward and swept his hand over the 
dying fire. Instantly within the cave there 
came a flash of lightning followed by 
crackling thunder, dense clouds of smoke 
rolled upward from the hearth, spreading 
through the cave, filling it with a pungent 
odor, and from out the clouds there issued 
groans and cries, screams of fighting men 
and shrieks of agony, the. clash of weapons, 
twanging of bows, and all the uproar and 
tumult of battle. 

Terrified, cold to his marrow, his knees 
shaking, Tsu-ven leaped to his feet and 
stood hesitant, doubtful whether to flee or 
to remain. At length the noise quieted, the 
smoke cleared away, and all was still once 
more. Sa-ko gazed steadily at the warrior, 
who, still trembling with fright, looked 
wildly about, then fell on his knees before 
the priest. 

“ Your words shall be done,” he quav- 
ered, and Sa-ko replied: 

“ It is well; go now.” 

Tsu-ven made his way from the cave and 
down the hill toward the river, and when 
the sound of his passage had died away 
Sa-ko called loudly: 

“Nu-ko!” 

At once a young priest entered the cave 
and bowed respectfully before his superior, 
who said: 
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“ Nu-ko, the third day hence comes Tsu- 
ven before the Great Altar to claim the 
chieftaincy of the Ta-an. The priest clan 
will support his claim; magic is needed. Go 
you, therefore, and slay a wild horse. Be 
secret; see that none knows your deed. 
From the tail bring the six longest hairs; 
knot them together firmly in such wise as 
to make two long strings. Seek out also 
the home of the wild bees, bringing as much 
wax as may serve to cover the nail of your 
thumb. Go swiftly; let none know. It is 
said!” 

“ It is said!” replied Nu-ko, and turned 
away on his errand. But at the mouth of 
the cave he halted, returning to kneel be- 
fore Sa-ko. 

“ Speak!” said the latter, and the young 
man answered: 

“ Master, I sit at your feet, seeking ever 
to learn. As you ordered, so did we. When 
the lightning flashed before Tsu-ven we 
others, without, cried through the rift in 
the rocks, striking together stones, twang- 
ing bows, shrieking and groaning, that the 
sound might carry into the clouds within. 
But — master, I seek to grow great in the 
wisdom of our clan — whence came the 
lightning and the smoke that rolled up- 
ward? Is it permitted that this be made 
known to me?” 

Sa-ko’s face grew grave. 

“ This is of the mysteries of the priestly 
clan,” he said. “ Is your oath remem- 
bered?” 

“ In very truth, master! ‘ Never to re- 
veal, by word or act or sign, one slight- 
est thing of the priestly magic, lest I van- 
ish forever from the sight of men, even as 
did Ten-ko of olden time, false to his 
vows.’ ” 

“ It is well! Know then, that passing 
my hand above the fire, I let fall therein 
powdered gum from the resinous trees that 
grow in the forest; hence the strong-smell- 
ing smoke which filled the cave. Mixed 
therewith, dust from the Foot of Men- 
zono* ; hence the lightning. Is it known?” 


“ Is that all?” asked Nu-ko, in amaze- 
ment. 

“ It is all.” 

A slow smile spread over the face of the 
young priest, to be instantly smitten there- 
from by the angry glare of Sa-ko and his 
harsh, menacing words: 

“ Your oath! This is of priestly magic, 
unknown to the tribesmen.” Hum- 
bly, reverently, the young priest bowed, 
saying: 

“ Master, I give thanks that I am per- 
mitted to know! ” And turning, he hurried 
from the cave. 

Sa-ko sat for a time meditating, plan- 
ning, then rolled himself in skins and laid 
him down to sleep. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE OATH OF NAN-A-TA. 

CO it was that Tsu-ven ’s claim and his 
accusation came not as a surprise to 
the priests, though the tribesmen were 
thunderstruck at the unheard-of occurrence. 
And much eager questioning was there as 
the crowd moved to the Lesser Altar, where 
questions of tribal policy too grave for the 
Rock of Council were decided. 

Whisperings, wondering looks, outright 
questions— these all flew back and forth 
from man to man, but the only answer was 
a puzzled shake of the head or: “ Nay, I 
know naught thereof.” 

When the altar was reached Sa-ko placed 
himself behind the flat-topped waist-high 
pile of rocks, the other priests grouping 
themselves — as he had previously instructed 
them — in a semi-circle whose wings ex- 
tended about the ends of the altar. 

In front, four or five paces away, stood 
Tsu-ven and Nan-a-ta, side by side, the 
latter wondering as much as any of the 
tribe; it had never entered his mind that 
another could claim the chieftainship, 
though, indeed, the honor was not of his 
seeking. Behind the two claimants, some 


Author’s Note— * From the name given by Sa-ko, “Foot of Menzono ’’—literally “Wolf’s 
Foot ’’—and from the behavior of the dust, it seems probable that the powder in question was 
from the spore-cases of Lycopodium clavatum or Lycopodium Selago, very common varieties of 
moss. This dust is used even at the present time in the manufacture of fireworks and for 
theatrical lightning. 
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ten paces away, the crowd closed in as 
near as ritual permitted, drawing in at the 
sides, the better to see and hear. All 
stood; it was but at the Great Altar that 
one must kneel. 

“ People of the Mountain Caves,” cried 
the Chief Priest in a loud voice, “ there 
come before us two, claiming each the ivory 
staff, symbol of the chieftain of the Ta-an. 
Each says the staff was given into his 
hands; each says that to him did the Lord 
of the Winged Death assign the leadership; 
each brings witnesses; each says the other 
speaks with two tongues. Who, then, shall 
decide between them? The Lord of the 
Winged Death has passed from us; the 
truth may not be learned from him. 

“ Yet perchance may we so learn! Call- 
ing on him, we may yet have guidance from 
his spirit. Is it your will that this be 
done?” 

“ In very truth! In very truth! Ask 
the Lord of the Winged Death!” rose the 
cry from the multitude, and Sa-ko, turning 
toward the two claimants,' inquired: 

“ Is this also your will?” 

“ In very truth!” replied Tsu-ven, secure 
in the promise of the Chief Priest, but Nan- 
a-ta hesitated. Something was known to 
him of the skill of Sa-ko in magic, and, 
though, deeply religious, he trusted that 
the Lord of the Winged Death would not 
betray him, yet was he doubtful of the 
outcome; several times had he seen reason 
to mistrust the dealings of the priest clan. 

But as he hesitated there rose behind 
him a deep growl from the tribesmen — 
few among them had ever questioned the 
power and the honesty of the priests, and 
he realized that his hesitation must count 
against him. So he replied: 

“ In very truth; ask of the Lord of the 
Winged Death!” 

“ It is known to you that the loser must 
suffer exile, outlawry; perchance even death 
may be his portion,” resumed Sa-ko; 
“ Light indeed this penalty for one who 
has rebelled against the word of the Great 
Father, spoken through his son, the Lord 
of the Winged Death!” 

Nan-a-ta and Tsu-ven bowed in acknowl- 
edgment of the justice of this sentence, 
the one trusting to the honesty of his cause, 


the other to the aid of the priest clan. 
Sa-ko bowed his head, clasped his hands 
across his bosom, and prayed aloud, the 
tribesmen standing with bent heads: 

“ Oh, Great Father, O-Ma-Ken, here 
stand two men, claiming each that into 
his hands was given the leadership of the 
People of the Mountain Caves. That we 
may adjudge between them, we pray Thee 
send the spirit of the Lord of the Winged 
Death to declare unto us the truth. Fail- 
ing this, if this- be not your will, we pray 
Thee send us a sign!” He ceased, and 
stood. 

In all that multitude not a word was 
spoken, not a sound was heard, as Sa-ko 
waited. In the .trees above, the wind rus- 
tled the branches, shaking from them the 
dry leaves of autumn, that came fluttering 
and whirling to earth; far down the hill- 
side, in the valley, brawled and tumbled 
the stream, boiling over and among rocks 
below the Ford of Death; far overhead 
there floated soft white clouds, distinct 
against the blue, and to the ears of the 
waiting people was borne, faint and far, 
the scream of an eagle. But no man 
stirred. 

At length the Chief Priest spoke as one 
acknowledging a command, saying: 

“It is said!” and a sigh ran rustling 
through the crowd, to be instantly hushed 
as Sa-ko raised his head and addressed the 
two claimants. 

“Let each bring forward an arrow!” 
Obedient, Nan-a-ta and Tsu-ven stepped 
forward, laying each an arrow on the altar, 
the one marked with three circles of red, 
insignia of Nan-a-ta, the other, Tsu-ven’s, 
with a single yellow stripe, running length- 
wise. These Sa-kd took by the flint heads, 
laying them point to point, the shafts in a 
straight line. He stepped back, raised both 
hands, and spoke the one word: 

“Forward!” 

For the space of twenty breaths nothing 
happened, and the tension among the people 
grew painful; leaning toward the altar, 
watching with straining eyes, they waited. 
Calm, immovable, with folded arms, stood 
the priests, their eyes also bent to the 
arrows, but their faces passionless as those 
of graven images. Nan-a-ta and Tsu-ven 
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gave no sign; one seeing them might have 
thought it a matter of no moment at all 
that was at stake. And still the tension 
grew. 

At length one of the arrows — that of 
Nan-a-ta — stirred slightly. Instantly there 
came a- response — the other moved as well! 
Through the crowd there ran a gasp of 
amazement, stilled at once by the strange 
spectacle, for, untouched by human hands 
— indeed, none stood within three paces of 
the altar — the arrows battled, rising, fall- 
ing, advancing, retreating, driving fiercely 
at each other, reeling from the shock, dodg- 
ing back and forth, maneuvering for posi- 
tion, feinting, striking in — and all alone 
on the smooth surface of the empty altar! 

Forward and backward swayed the bat- 
tle, the advantage now with one and now 
with the other, till in the end the arrow 
of Nan-a-ta — the red-winged one — grew 
weaker and weaker, retreating before the 
plunging assaults of the other till the edge 
of the altar was reached. 

Here for some moments it made a stand, 
but at last its resistance grew fainter and 
fainter till it lay quiet; the arrow of Tsu- 
ven, victorious, triumphant, rose to its full 
height and hurled itself across its van- 
quished antagonist— and the two lay at 
rest, the upper twitching slightly, as a 
warrior might lie panting over the body 
of a slain adversary. From the crowd there 
swelled a shout: 

“ Tsu-ven! Tsu-ven! Death to Nan- 
a-ta!” Weapons were grasped, and the 
multitude swayed forward, to be quieted 
by the raised hand of Sa-ko, who stepped 
forward, lifted the arrows, and returned 
them to their owners. One voice had 
raised in a cry of: 

“ Treason! Here is trickery! ” and Nan- 
a-ta shuddered as he recognized the tones 
of Tah-ne the girl he loved. He feared 
for her; cast down by the outcome of the 
test, half-doubting, half-believing, he yet 
dreaded lest she, by her rashly impetuous 
defence of him, might incur the anger of 
the priests. Turning, he raised his hand, 
and the girl was silent. Nan-a-ta faced 
the altar again, and strove to speak, but 
Sa-ko silenced him. 

“ Men of the Ta-an,” cried the Chief 


Priest, “ let there be no injustice. The 
trial by battle of the arrows might , per- 
chance mislead, one being stronger than the 
other through might of incantation. This 
further test cannot fail. Son of A-ta, the 
ivory staff! ” 

Reluctantly, yet compelled by force of 
public opinion, Nan-a-ta stepped forward, 
laying in Sa-ko’s hand the ivory staff of 
ceremony. 

“ Stand you there,” said Sa-ko, pointing 
to the right side of the altar. “ Tsu-ven, 
you there.” And he pointed to the left. 
Midway of the two, the handle pointing 
outward, he laid the staff, then prayed 
once more with bent head and folded 
hands. " 

“ O-Ma-Ken, Great Father,” he said, 
“ by the battle of the arrows is Tsu-ven 
acclaimed Great Chieftain of the Ta-an. 
Yet since in time past wrong has been 
done through might of incantation, send, 
we pray Thee, a sure sign. Let now this 
staff, carved from the tooth of Do-m’-rai, 
the Hill That Walks, and handed down 
from from chieftain to chieftain of the 
Ta-an, turn toward its rightful owner!” 

Again a deep silence fell on the crowd, 
each waiting eagerly the outcome. For a 
space the ivory staff lay quiet, motionless, 
then quievered slightly, the faintest possi- 
ble motion, hardly to be seen even by one 
watching with all his eyes. It rested for 
a time, then once more came that little 
quiver, and now, slowly, slowly, the staff 
began to move. 

First toward Nan-a-ta it turned, then 
hesitated, lay still, resumed its motion, and 
the heart of Nan-a-ta leaped within him — - 
no! It stopped — lay still — quivered — 
moved again — and with steady, even, un- 
faltering motion drew to the left, toward 
Tsu-ven. At the edge of the altar it 
stopped, within arm’s length of the son of 
the Lord of the Winged Death, and the 
Chief Priest lifted it and placed it in his 
hands, saying aloud: 

“ Tsu-ven, son to T’san-va-men, Great 
Chieftain of the Ta-an are you! People 
of the Mountain Caves, greet now your 
leader! ” 

And from the gathering there rose a cry: 

“Tsu-ven! Tsu-ven!” And the people, 
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men and women and children, warriors and 
hunters, artists and artisans, pressed for- 
ward to fall on their knees before the one 
appointed by the Great Father, speaking 
through signs. 

Nan-a-ta, disheartened, dispirited, unre- 
sisting, found himself surrounded by a 
dozen or more of the warriors, who stripped 
his weapons from him and bound his hands 
behind his back, doing likewise' for L’vu 
and Kan-to, Sar-no-m’rai and Sen-va. The 
five were hurried to a cave and placed 
under guard, Nan-a-ta’s last backward 
glance showing him rank upon rank of the 
tribesmen pressing toward Tsu-ven, to bend 
before him and vow to him the allegiance 
that rightfully belonged to the son of A-ta. 

That evening after sunset, when the last 
meal of the day was eaten, Tsu-ven, fol- 
lowed by several of his men, came to the 
cave where Nan-a-ta and the four friends 
of the Lord of the Winged Death were held 
prisoners. A smile on his cruel mouth, the 
new chieftain of the Ta-an stood before his 
enemy whom he had conquered by guile. 

Nan-a-ta looked at him but said nothing, 
but L’vu, ever impulsive 'and unrestrained, 
leaped to his feet and cursed the usurper 
in no measured terms. “ Liar,” traitor,” 
“ thief,” “ speaker with two tongues,” these 
were the mildest words the indignant war- 
rior flung at the son of the man he had 
loved. At length Nan-a-ta spoke, not lift- 
ing his voice, but with a snap and ring of 
authority that surprised even himself : 

“L’vu, be silent!” Open-mouthed, 
amazed at the force in the tones of one 
he counted a boy, the burly warrior gazed 
a moment, then obediently seated himself 
without further speech. Tsu-ven addressed 
Nan-a-ta. j 

. “ Son of A-ta,” he said, “ it was in my 

mind to slay you and your men. But 
Tah-ne, who is to be my bride, has begged 
your lives, and they are to be spared. Yet 
are the tribesmen enraged against you for 
that you endeavored to steal from me the 
chieftaincy — ” 

“ Liar! ” burst out L’vu. 

.“Be silent!” snapped Nan-a-ta, and 
L’vu subsided, grumbling. 

“ Against you are the tribesmen angry, 
and difficult may it be to save you. Yet 


for Tah-ne will I try, and this night shall 
you be placed in a canoe and sent down- 
stream.” 

“ Unarmed?” asked Nan-a-ta, for to 
send a man into the forest without weapons 
was a death-sentence; one might neither 
win food nor defend his life against savage 
beasts, unarmed. Tsu-ven hesitated, then 
answered : 

“Nay, your weapons shall be given you. 
But not till the moment you are afloat, 
lest you be tempted to use them against 
me, thereby incurring death.” 

Nan-a-ta smiled scornfully; he knew well 
that Tsu-ven ’s fear was for himself rather 
than for his vanquished enemy — once had 
he seen Tsu-ven flinch in battle. But he 
answered naught, and presently at a sign 
from the new chieftain, a warrior came for- 
ward bearing the arms of th< five men, and 
the captives were lifted to their feet and 
their faces set toward the river. At the 
top of the slope Nan-a-ta halted, saying: 

“ Is it permitted that I speak with 
Tah-ne ere I go?” 

“ Nay,” answered Tsu-ven, “ to what 
good? My bride is she to be.” 

“ You lie,” replied Nan-a-ta calmly and 
without apparent passion, and the prisoners 
with their guards moved onward to the 
river. 

Presently the bank of the stream was 
reached, and the hands of the five were 
unbound; they climbed into the canoe Tsu- 
ven indicated, their weapons were thrown 
in, and a vigorous push from the foot of a 
warrior sent the frail craft gliding out over 
the water. Above, on the hillside, the 
glowing lights of the fires marked the caves 
of the Ta-an and beyond them rose the 
mountain, outlined against the sapphire 
sky. A faint mist rose from the bosom of 
the river, and a crescent moon shed a sil- 
very light over the scene. 

As the canoe spun out over the water 
the men lifted their paddles, all save 
Kan-to. He, in the stem, was nearest the 
pile of weapons, and from it he seized a 
bow and arrow. Twisting about in his 
place, he fitted the nock to the string, rose 
to his full height, drew back the arrow to 
his ear, and released it. The bow-string 
twanged with a deep hum, and Nan-a-ta, 
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turning, saw a man on the bank fling wide 
his arms and fall. 

“ Tsu-ven?” he asked. 

“ Nay,” replied Kanto, dejected, “ no 
shooting is there in this weak light! 
Nevertheless — ” and he stopped for another . 
arrow, but the group of meh on the bank 
had faded into the dusk of the forest. 

Throughout all his after life the events 
of the four or five days immediately follow- 
ing were a blank — or nearly so — to Nan- 
a-ta. Half stunned by the sudden change 
of fortune, he moved like a man dazed, be- 
wildered; eating, paddling, resting, me- 
chanically, he gave cause for worriment to 
the four men with him — they wondered at 
times whether or not some of Tsu-ven’s 
warriors had given him a blow on the head 
that might account for his strange manner. 
But Sar-no-m’rai reassured them. 

“ Twice in my days have I seen men do 
thus,” he said. “ Bethink you, cast down 
by treachery from the highest honor in all 
the tribe; outlawed and driven forth; in 
the same hour robbed of his betrothed; is 
it beyond belief that he is wrapped in a 
fog of amazement and grief? Let be; 
when comes the need for action, then will 
he rouse himself.” And the others nodded 
agreement — the agreement seemed at least 
reasonable. 

Nan-a-ta heard the speaker’s words and 
smiled dully, with vast effort, on his men. 
He tried, indeed, to summon his forces and 
be once more himself, but the shock had 
been too great, and for some days the son 
of A-ta moved like a sleep walker. Curi- 
ously enough, when he spoke, when he re- 
ferred to his misfortunes, the thing upper- 
most in his mind was not the loss of honor, 
not the loss of the girl he loved, but the 
taunt Tsu-ven had flung at him as the 
canoe glided from the shore: 

“ Son of A-ta, who first made the Cave 
That Swims on the Water?” 

But as the days passed Nan-a-ta grew 
ever more and more like himself. The 
brooding silences became fewer and shorter, 
and at times he jested with his. former ad- 
herents as the canoe passed down the Great 
River, gliding along through the brilliantly- 
colored autumn forest, stopping at intervals 
that the warriors might eat and sleep. 


The men were all skillful hunters, and 
game -was not lacking; also, flint and fire- 
stone had they, so they ate well and slept 
warm, despite the chill which rose by night 
from the river, spreading over the shores 
and through the woods. 

At length, on the seventh day since leav- 
ing the homes of the Ta-an, there occurred 
an incident — two incidents, rather — which 
restored in full the powers and self-control 
of Nan-a-ta, filling him, besides, with flood- 
ing hate and a desire for revenge. 

It was early morning, and tire mists lay 
thick over the river, rolling and billowing 
across the water, hiding from view the 
bosom of the stream, and concealing utterly 
the farther shore. It was, however, a low- 
lying mist, and Nan-a-ta knew that later 
the streaming rays of the sun which even 
then was peeping over the tree-tops would 
break and scatter the fog; it would be a 
fine day. 

At hand, on the gravelly point where the 
men had slept a fire was burning — a small 
cooking fire — and suspended over it on 
sharpened sticks were' the carcasses of three 
wild ducks which Kan-to had shot the day 
before, coming on them suddenly as the 
canoe rounded a bend. Two had he slain 
before the startled birds rose from the 
water, the third as the flock took tire air. 

Sen-va was tending them, and the smell 
of the roasting flesh mingled pleasantly 
with the cool, sweet odor of early day. 
The others sat about, waiting, and Nan- 
a-ta, moved to interest, was examining his 
weapons. In the forest the life of a man 
depended from day to day on the condition 
of his arms, and it had struck the young 
man that he was not treating the others 
fairly ,in leaving to them the winning of 
food and their defence against the savage 
beasts that roamed the woods, bear and 
lynx and lion, jackal and hyena. 

So he was going over his arms, and had 
found them all in admirable shape, down 
to the quiver of arrows. These he was 
now examining with care, testing the thongs 
that bound the flint heads to the shafts of 
oak or ash, looking carefully to the feathers, 
inspecting the heads, lest they be dulled or 
broken, pointless. 

In going over them he came to one which 
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he recognized by its length — for it was a 
trifle longer than the others — as the one 
which had fought against the arrow of 
Tsu-ven. 

Stirred by the recollection, he was about 
to cast the arrow from him when his eye 
was caught by a minute speck of some sub- 
stance on the side of the head. Looking 
closely, Nan-a-ta saw a faint mark, as 
though something had been pressed into 
one of the corrugations of the chipped flint 
and a speck had remained. 

Bringing the arrow near his face, and 
turning to get a better light, he tried to 
make out what it could be. It was not 
blood — nor flesh — nor fat — nor dirt— he 
smelled it, felt it, tried it with his thumb- 
nail, then called to Sar-no-m’rai. The lat- 
ter came, and Nan-a-ta showed him the 
speck, asking: 

“ What?” 

Sar-no-m’rai, the silent, looked with care, 
he also smelling and testing. Presently he 
answered : 

“ Wax from the home of the Little Peo- 
ple Who Carry Knives in Their Tails.” 

" Wax?” cried Nan-a-ta, and the other 
nodded. 

“ But how,” began Nan-a-ta, and 
stopped. He held his quiver to the light, 
peering into its depths, then took the ar- 
row from Sar-no-m’rai and stood gazing 
over the heads of his companions into the 
silvery mist above the stream. The others 
turned from the fire and watched their 
leader, but Nan-a-ta gave them no heed; 
rigid and still he stood, reviewing his acts 
for days past — how could wax of the bees 
have got on his arrow? 

Presently he withdrew a little, seating 
himself on a fallen tree-trunk, concentra- 
ting his mind on the problem, for he felt 
instinctively that it had somewhat to do 
with his fortunes; an inner voice seemed 
to whisper that the matter was not so un- 
important as it might appear. Sar-no- 
m’rai spoke to the others in a low tone, 
saying: 

“ Eat; presently will our chieftain feed,” 
and they went on with the meal, eying 
Nan-a-ta from time to time as he sat un- 
conscious of their presence. 

Mentally, Nan-a-ta was far ahead of the 


others of the Ta-an. Religious, as has been 
said, he yet questioned at times the power 
of the priest clan, doubting their ability to 
perform miracles, doubting their power to 
command the Great Father under form of 
prayers; it seemed to him impious to think 
that the Great Father would obey any 
man, sending good hunting or fair weather 
as a human being might say. 

It followed from this that Nan-a-ta 
questioned also the magic of the priests; he 
felt in his heart that it was but trickery, 
though he had spoken no word of this be- 
lief to any among the tribesmen — to do so 
would have been to bring down upon him- 
self the wrath of the priests and of the 
people of the tribe as well, for none other 
had ever doubted the words of the chief 
priest; all held firmly that to the priests 
was given the power to work miracles, that 
their magic was a gift from the Great 
Father. 

So Nan-a-ta came to the problem with 
open mind. As he visualized again the 
scene of the battle of the arrows, he re- 
membered that Sa-ko had taken the two 
arrows in his hands to lay them on the 
altar, and had lifted them again in return- 
ing them to their owners. He remembered 
also the manner in which the priests had 
taken their station, in a semicircle curving 
about so that the last two stood facing each 
other, at the sides of the flat-topped pile of 
stones, their arms crossed so that (Jieir 
hands were hidden from view. 

Here a light flashed on him, growing in 
dearness, and he sprang to his feet with an 
oath, startling the four who sat about the 
fire. Striding to where they sat, he seized 
one of the ducks in his strong hands, 
wrenched off a leg, and devoured it greed- 
ily, going afterward to the river to drink. 
He called aloud: 

“ L’vu, with met The others remain till 
we return!”' And without looking to see 
if he was, followed, plunged into the forest. 

The day before Nan-a-ta had noted sub- 
consciously, as does the trained hunter, a 
game-trail coming down to the river a few 
thousand paces up-stream from where the 
camp lay, and toward this he and L’vu 
marched through the underbrush, the lat- 
ter puzzled, wondering. 
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Reaching the place, they approached 
with caution, the leader motioning to the 
older man for silence. They ensconced 
themselves in the underbrush, waiting, and 
for more than an hour they lay silent, mo- 
tionless, while troop after troop of beasts 
passed their ambush, going down to the 
river to drink. 

Bison, wild cattle, wild sheep went by; 
a herd of deer also, and the huge, ungain- 
ly, but lightning-swift beast that wears a 
horn on his nose. 

These all Nan-a-ta let go by, till at 
length his trained ear caught the sound of 
a band of wi)d horses. Rising softly to his 
feet, Nan-a-ta fitted an arrow to his string, 
peering through a .little opening in the 
brush. As the leader of the band, a mag- 
nificent stallion, drew near, Nan-a-ta slow- 
ly pulled back the arrow and let fly at not 
more than two yards’ distance. 

The bow hummed, and the missile 
buried itself to the feathers in the body of 
the stallion, directly behind the shoulder; 
with a gasping snort the animal plunged 
forward and started to run, the mares 
whirling, jostling in their fright and confu- 
sion, and at length dashing backward in 
the direction from which they had come. 

Nan-a-ta and L’vu remained stock-still, 
knowing that a beast, mortally wounded, 
will often, if pursued, lead his slayer a long 
chase, but if not followed will give up with- 
in a short time. Sure enough, the stallion 
ran but a few yards, then stopped and 
stood, feet braced wide apart, the blood 
gushing from his mouth and nostrils. 

Soon he wavered, toppled, and fell 
crashing to the ground, and the hunters 
came forth from ambush and started to- 
ward him. Nan-a-ta, intent on his great 
idea, cut a bundle of hair from the beast’s 
tail, whereas L’vu, more practical, hewed 
off a hind-quarter, and with their burdens 
the two returned to camp. The meat was 
roasted before the fire, Nan-a-ta busying 
himself meanwhile with some affairs of his 
own, and before the flesh was cooked for 
carrying he stepped over to where the 
others sat. 

“Look!” he cried, “you have seen the 
magic of the priests; see now the magic of 
Nan-a-ta! ” 


He cast an arrow on the ground some 
paces from the group, stepped back and 
folded his arms. 

“Watch close!” he said. “The arrow 
comes to my call!” 

The others looked at him in amazement, 
thinking his troubles had turned his brain 
— L’vu had told them of the strange hunt- 
ing, nothing taken from the horse save the 
tail. But Nan-a-ta directed their atten- 
tion to the arrow, which lay still on the 
gravel. Motionless it lay, till he spoke to 
it, saying: 

“ To me, arrow! Come to your master’s 
hand! ” 

The arrow quivered slightly, the head 
rose from the ground, and slowly, jerkily, 
but none the less surely the shaft crept over 
the gravel toward Nan-a-ta! Aghast, as- 
tounded, the four men leaped up, breathing 
words of astonishment — even Sar-no-m’rai, 
most silent of the tribesmen, gave vent to 
a whispered oath — and they bent forward, 
looking eagerly, watching close. 

“Arrow, lie still!” commanded Nan-a- 
ta, and instantly the arrow ceased its mo- 
tion. 

“To me!” he called, and again began 
the slow, jerky progress. 

Terrified, the four men looked from 
their leader to the shaft and back. Nan- 
a-ta laughed, stepped forward, lifted his 
hand, and the arrow leaped into the air, 
poising clear of the ground — it was too 
much— vwith cries of fear and reverence the 
four fell on their knees and bowed before 
Nan-a-ta. 

“ Great Chieftain!” they cried. “ Great 
sorcerer, spare us! We faithful, implore 
thy mercy!” 

Nan-a-ta laughed. 

“ Nay,” said he, “ here is no magic. 
Look!” And stepping close he held out 
the arrow with the strand of horse-hair fas- 
tened to the head. 

“ See now the magic of the priests! Be- 
hold what you have feared! It is but 
trickery, to be done by children!” 

Reassured, but trembling still, the men 
gathered, looking, handling, and exclaim- 
ing in wonder. Then spoke Nan-a-ta, rais- 
ing his right hand: 

“ Hear me!” he cried. “ Hear me, L’vu 
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and Sar-no-m’rai, Kan-to and Sen-va! By 
the Great Father do I swear that one day 
will I return to the Ta-an, driving forth 
the one who has stolen my place, out- 
magicking the magic of priest and chief- 
tain, to break the false power of the priest- 
ly clan and take vengeance on those who 
have driven me out! The Great Father 
sparing my life, this will I do, taking triple 
vengeance on them who have stolen from 
me my beloved! It is sworn!” 

Then Sar-no-m’rai stepped forward. 

“ Great chieftain,” he said, “ to us did 
T’san-va-men, dying, commend you, bid- 
ding us be faithful even to death. Out of 
our love for the friend of our boyhood, our 
adored chieftain, this would we do. Yet 
more for him who reads the magic of the 
priestly clan! To death and after are we 
yours; command us, son of A-ta. I speak 
for all.” 

Overcome, Nan-a-ta buried his face in 
his hands. Suddenly there came a shout, 
far up the river. All looked. A canoe was 
rounding a bend, in it three figures. The 
five gazed eagerly, grasping their weapons 
— was it friend or foe that came? Came 
another shout, and Sar-no-m’rai cried: 

“Tah-ne!” And the five men set off 
up-stream, running along the shore, while 
the canoe swung in to meet them. 

CHAPTER IV. 
tah-ne’s story. 

COON Tah-ne and her lover were in each 
other’s arms, while the four old men 
who had followed Nan-a-ta clasped hands 
with the two younger — Ban and Su, close 
friends of the son of A-ta — who had 
brought the girl. Then presently the first 
joy of the meeting with his betrothed over, 
Nan-a-ta also turned to greet his friends, 
demanding explanations. 

Question and answer flew thick, till 
finally, confused, Nan-a-ta called for si- 
lence, and led the little band again to the 
fire, where all sat and the newcomers ate 
of the horse-flesh L’vu had brought. 

Their hunger satisfied, Nan-a-ta asked 
again for the tale of events, calling upon 
Tah-ne to tell the story. She, sitting close 


to him, dropped her face for a moment in 
her hands, overcome by the horrors she 
had seen. Then looking up, she smiled 
bravely and said: 

“ Oh, my love, never had I thought to 
rest my eyes once more on your face! I 
had thought you were lost to me forever 
and .ay! Brother have I seen slaying 
brother, and son, father! And Tsu-ven!” 
She shuddered, and the eyes of Nan-a-ta 
narrowed as he asked: 

“ Yes? And Tsu-ven?” 

“ It matters naught!” answered the girl 
brightly, Smiling with evident effort. “ He 
has not harmed me. Now, listen!” And 
she told her tale, Ban and Su nodding from 
time to time as in confirmation of things 
they also had seen and heard. 

Tsu-ven had counted well on the effect 
of surprise. When Nan-a-ta, dazed and 
stunned by the suddenness of events, had 
suffered himself to be disarmed and led 
away, the tribesmen had offered no resis- 
tance, and Sa-ko, the chief priest, had per- 
formed the ceremony of induction whereby 
Tsu-ven became great chieftain of the 
Ta-an. 

But many of the tribesmen distrusted 
Tsu-ven deeply. It was not known that he 
was secretly a coward; in battle he bore 
himself well, and in the hunt, nor had any 
save Nan-a-ta and Sa-ko ever seen him 
flinch from danger. 

Yet there was in the tribe an undercur- 
rent of doubt; Tsu-ven was known to be 
cruel, and not as the Ta-an were, of ne- 
cessity, but because the sight of suffering 
was pleasant to him. Also, it was known 
that he spoke with two tongues, and his 
words could not be depended on. Further, 
he was pleasure-loving and selfish, so that 
many of the People of the Mountain Caves 
questioned his worth as chieftain, nor could 
aught save the signs vouchsafed upon the 
altar have made them accept him. 

Foremost among the doubters were Ban 
and Su, and a third friend of Nan-a-ta’s, 
by name Men-ah. These three had gone 
about among the tribesmen, spreading se- 
dition and stirring up the Ta-an to resis- 
tance, and not a few had followed their 
lead, taking up arms against the new chief- 
tain. The revolt had spread like fire, and 
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within three days after Nan-a-ta’s depar- 
ture the rebels had fought a pitched battle 
with the warriors of Tsu-ven. 

From the hillside above the women and 
children of the tribe, with those warriors 
who remained neutral, had watched the 
civil strife. The valley had resounded 
with the clash of arms, the groan% and 
shrieks of the wounded, the cries of strug- 
gling men. Red ran the stream, and the 
yellowing grass under foot was trampled 
into a horrible red mire, where men slipped 
and fell, wounded or dying. In the river 
bobbed in ghastly fashion the bodies of 
the slain, and over all the once peaceful 
valley swooped and dipped and poised the 
vultures, drawn on swift wings to the feast 
that waited them. 

At the last the warriors of Tsu-ven were 
victorious, and in the battle fell Men-ah, 
slain by a lance-thrust. Ban and Su, see- 
ing the day lost, made good their escape, 
not that death held any terrors for them, 
but that they planned to return again and 
yet again till Tsu-ven should be over- 
thrown, for both hated him bitterly for 
what he had done to Nan-a-ta. 

The battle ended, Tsu-ven had gone 
straight to Tah-ne, whom he had loved for 
years, though this was news to Nan-a-ta, 
the girl having told him naught of Tsu- 
ven’s advances. Knowing it now for the 
first, Nan-a-ta ground his teeth and 
clenched his fists; one thing more, one 
other offense added to the score he held 
against Tsu-ven! And then the exile 
dropped his head in his hands and 
groaned; what sort of leader was he, to 
permit himself to be led peaceably away, 
like a victim to the altar, while his friends 
fought his battles! 

Tah-ne, divining the cause of his grief, 
laid her hand on his arm, and with the 
touch came the recollection of the oath he 
had that morning sworn. He raised his 
head and spoke briefly: 

“ And then?” and the- girl went on. 

Flushed, triumphant, reeking from the 
battle, Tsu-ven had come to her, demand- 
ing that she accept him, that she be his 
wife, that she take her place as the mate of 
the great chieftain. But Tah-ne had re- 
fused. To begin, she loved Nan-a-ta, nor 


was she one to chop and change with the 
winds of fortune. Then, also, though a 
warrior’s daughter and no coward, this 
blood with which Tsu-ven was spattered 
was the blood of her friends, her relatives. 
Could she forget that? 

So she drove him away with bitter 
words, with scorn and hatred. Raging, 
Tsu-ven had ordered his warriors to seize 
her and hold her prisoner; even he did not 
dare openly to take her to his cave, she re- 
sisting; but he meant to guard her well, 
and when, later, all opposition was crushed 
and none dared dispute his word, then 
should she be his, by force if not with 
good-will. 

So she had been carried from her home 
and placed in a small cave, where one of 
Tsu-ven’s warriors watched her night and 
day, the guard changing at sunrise and at 
sunset. 

Thus for the space of three days Tah-ne 
remained a prisoner, Tsu-ven coming each 
day to urge his suit, sending the guard 
away when he was there. But he met only 
rebuffs, scorn, hatred, and fierce words, till 
at last he said: 

“ No more do I come; prisoner shall you 
remain, and soon, when that my rule is 
firmly fixed, to my cave shall you be car- 
ried, whether with your will or without.” 

Tah-ne shuddered at the prospect, but 
held firm, making up her mind, as Tsu-ven 
left, to try what might be done to effect 
her escape through working on the guard. 
Therefore, that night, she undertook to 
persuade this guard, Ku-sen by name, to 
connive at her flight. 

All the blandishments at her command 
were tried; argument, prayers, entreaties, 
promises, but to no avail. Ku-sen was by 
no means insensible to the attractions of a 
beautiful young girl, but he dwelt in fear 
of Tsu-ven; to all her words he replied 
only by a shake of the head and the an- 
swer: 

“ My life is forfeit to the great chieftain 
should you escape,” noj: could Tah-ne move 
him. 

She went so far as to seat herself beside 
him, her arm about his neck, her cheek 
pressed close to his, her warm breath in 
his ear as she begged; she wept; she asked 
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him to picture to himself his own grief 
were his betrothal torn from him by vio- 
lence to be the unwilling bride of another, 
and though Ku-sen shook from head to 
foot and ground his teeth with rage at the 
thought, yet was his fear too great, his awe 
of the chieftain too deep for him to yield. 

At length Tah-ne desisted and lay down 
to rest, turning over and over in her mind 
plan after plan, rejecting all, and at length 
falling asleep, her last memory the glowing 
fire illuminating with its ruddy glare the 
huge bulk of Ku-sen as he sat watching. 

When she woke Ku-sen was gone; it 
was morning, and the other guard had 
taken his place. Tah-ne knew well it 
would be useless to try persuasion on this 
man; brutal, ignorant, of low intelligence, 
his chief characteristics were his doglike 
devotion to Tsu-ven and his hatred of 
Nan-a-ta — consequently, of her. 

Indeed, he had taunted her with her po- 
sition and with the outlawry of her lover 
till Tah-ne had been 4 forced to keep silence 
lest she anger him beyond endurance; 
death was naught to her — in very truth, 
more welcome would it be than the arms of 
Tsu-ven — yet it lay ever in her mind that 
she might perchance aid Nan-a-ta. 

Therefore she spoke naught during the 
day, eating in silence and giving all her 
mind to working out a plan for escape. At 
length she hit on one; a device to mislead 
Ku-seri for the few moments necessary for 
her flight, and, all details perfected, she 
waited when the guard should be changed. 

The plan was a good one. The cave 
where Tah-ne was held lay some distance 
down-stream beyond the other caves of the 
Ta-an; none of the tribesmen would be 
within call, and it was in the girl’s mind to 
feign illness, daubing her face with ashes 
from the fire mixed with water from her 
drinking-jar to give a haggard look, then 
crying to Ku-sen for aid, and by force of 
acting convincing him that she was dying. 

Then, while he sought some woman of 
the tribe, would Tah-ne flee from the cave, 
making her way down the river, seeking 
Nan-a-ta. A perilous search, in truth, for 
the forests swarmed with savage beasts, 
and Tah-ne knew well that she would be 
followed. 


Weaponless, dangers would beset her on 
every side, yet to these she gave no thought. 
Trained in wood-craft beyond any other 
of the women of the tribe, beloved pupil of 
Sar-no-m’rai and Kan-to, the most skilful 
hunters of the Ta-an, -taught also by the 
Lord of the Winged Death, she felt confi- 
dent that she could elude pursuit and wild 
beasts till she could overtake her lover. 

But as it chanced she had no need to 
practise the deceit she had planned. When 
Ku-sen came, in the evening, she sat by him 
talking for some time. It was good, she 
said, to have near her one with' whom she 
could converse; the other guard was a 
savage, a wild beast. 

Ku-sen, flattered, allowed her to remain 
by the fire, she saying that the chill of 
autumn had bitten deep into her bones — 
her real reason, of course, to seek a chance 
at the ashes she desired. Chatting, Tah-ne 
remarked that it was no slight matter for 
Ku-sen to walk to her prison-cave after 
dusk had fallen, when the hunting beasts 
and the devils of the night were abroad. 

“ Nay,” replied Ku-sen, “ by the river 
come I, in a cave that swims on the water.” 
And Tah-ne bent her head to hide the 
gleam of satisfaction in her eyes. A canoe! 
This was better than she had hoped. 

So, for a time, they talked pleasantly 
enough, Ku-sen laying aside his weapons 
for greater ease, and presenting to Tah-ne 
a choice tidbit from a wild sheep he had 
that day killed. This they roasted over 
the fire, sharing it. Outside lay the black- 
ness of night, little patch of deep-blue sky, 
thick sown with stars, showing through the 
mouth of the cave. The air was crisp and 
cool, and from time to time leaves, blown 
from the trees, drifted into the cave, swirl- 
ing and twisting till they came to rest on 
the hard stone floor. 

So passed the evening, and the middle 
hour of the night drew near. Tah-ne, a 
handful of ashes tight clasped, rose to 
retire to her couch of skins when, chancing 
to cast a look toward the cave-mouth, she 
stopped suddenly, her gaze fixed by a 
strange glow in the sky. The cave, unlike 
most of the caves of the Ta-an, fronted 
almost due north — indeed, the one fixed 
star, the guiding light of the night, the 
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star that never sets, amid be seen from 
where she stood. 

At the girl’s exclamation Ku-sen leaped 
to his feet and whirled around, then he, too, 
stood frozen in wonder, for the whole north- 
ern sky glowed with light. As the two 
watched, the light grew and spread, vast 
streamers of orange and gold and crimson, 
purple and green and yellow, flaming up- 
ward toward the zenith, rising and falling 
and rising again. 

Crossing these streamers were waves of 
gorgeous colors that swept up and down, 
undulating as the streamers rose and fell, 
till the arch of the sky from horizon to 
zenith, from west to east, was one vast 
quivering glow of light. 

Awe-struck, the two stood, the .strange, 
unearthly light flooding the cave, and cast- 
ing its weird illumination over their forms. 
Gasping, shaking, Ku-sen muttered: 

“An omen!” and he fell on his knees 
in prayer, his hands uplifted toward the 
sky. . 

But Tahne recovered herself more quick- 
ly. Often and often had she heard the 
Lord of the Winged Death speak of these 
strange lights, for he, bom in the high 
mountains far toward the rising sun, had 
seen them many a time in childhood and 
youth. Therefore she knew that they por- 
tended no harm; none might explain them, 
none knew the reason for them, but T’san- 
va-men had assured her that no evil fol- 
lowed in their train, and Tah-ne, though 
awe-struck at the wondrous sight, had no 
fear. But aside from the Lord of the 
Winged Death, and his four companions, 
now with Nan-a-ta, none living of the 
Ta-an had seen the marvel, so it was not 
strange that Ku-sen knelt in terror. 

Seeing her guard thus paralyzed with 
fear, Tah-ne caught up his weapons — at 
least ax and bow and arrows — and fled 
from the cave, making her way swiftly 
down the slope to where she supposed the 
canoe was beached. 

Her guess proved correct; a ten-man 
canoe with two paddles lay along the shore, 
and she pushed and heaved, straining to get 
it afloat, the strange light in the sky serving 
to show the scene. Hastily, furiously, she 
labored, not knowing what instant Ku-sen, 


recovering from his terror, might come 
plunging down the hillside to her capture. 

The canoe, wedged in the mud of the 
bank, resisted, and Tah-ne sobbed in fear 
as she tugged to free it. The strange light 
waxed and waned, now duller, now brighter, 
as the girl struggled, praying: 

“ Oh, Great Father, O-Ma-Ken, send 
aid! Let me not be too late!” she begged, 
and, throwing her whole strength against 
it, she felt the canoe stir. 

Again — again — and now it was afloat, 
the water bearing up the forward end. But 
at that moment, when safety seemed at 
hand, when another minute would have 
seen her borne swiftly down stream, Tah-ne 
heard a noise behind her, and, turning 
quickly, she saw Ku-sen running down the 
hill, following along the narrow trail that 
wound through the brush. 

In another moment he would be upon 
ha, and with a sob the girl caught up the 
flint-headed ax from the bottom of the 
canoe, determined thfet she would fight to 
the death rather than return to be the bride 
of Tsu-ven. 

Seeing the ax in her hand, Ku-sen checked 
in mid-stride, looked about, and seized a 
branch of a tree that lay on the ground. 
Tah-ne realized his purpose; the branch 
would serve to ward off an ax blow, and his 
greater strength would suffice for her 
capture. 

Desperate, unnerved at the prospect, 
Tah-ne yet stood firm, waiting. But even 
as Ku-sen stooped something in the brush 
moved — the bushes parted — a huge, tawny 
form launched itself through the air, and 
Ku-sen, caught unawares, was hurled to the 
ground. Over him, head raised, mane 
bristling, tail lashing to and fro, stood a 
magnificent lion, holding the stunned man 
to the earth with one great paw. 

“ Snorr-m’rai-no!” gasped Tah-ne. “ The 
fear that walks the night!” And in ter- 
ror riie turned again to the canoe, heav- 
ing more desperately than before. It 
slid into the water, and with a spring she 
was aboard; she seized the paddle, and 
with a few quick strokes drove the craft 
toward die middle of the river. 

Once she looked back, to see the lion still 
standing above his unconscious prey, still 
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pressing the doomed man down. Shudder- 
ing, Tah-ne sank to the bottom of the 
canoe and covered her face with her hands, 
and as the swift current carried her down 
the light faded from the sky, all grew dark 
with the blackness of the midnight forest, 
and from the bank she had just left there 
rose and swelled and resounded through the 
night the deep, earth-shaking roar of the 
savage beast, the triumphant roar of the 
lion that has made his kill. 

All through the rest of the night Tah-ne 
huddled in the bottom of the canoe, swept 
downward by the stream, her hands pressed 
to her ears in vain effort to shut out that 
terrible roar — she had not hated Ku-sen; 
rather had she liked him, so far as one 
might like an enemy, and before her eyes 
still swam that awful picture. 

But when morning came she roused her- 
self, took the paddle, and began to drive 
the canoe, pondering the while as to the 
next step that lay before her. To find 
Nan-a-ta — that was the problem. But 
how? Even had he not left the river, even 
was he still journeying down the current, 
in all likelihood she could not overtake him 
by day, and at night she might easily pass 
his camp in the darkness. 

While turning this over in her mind she 
was startled by a faint shout, a hail from 
the farther shore, and looked about, to see 
two men standing on the bank making the 
peace sign. 

She turned the prow of the canoe toward 
them, and as she drew nearer she knew 
them for Ban and Su, friends to Nan-a-ta, 
and leaders with Men-ah, of the insurrec- 
tion against Tsu-ven. 

She ran the canoe quickly to where they 
stood, and explanations followed. Ban and 
Su had escaped the rout by swimming, and 
were on their way to seek Nan-a-ta; they 
had slain a bison and had food, and when 
Tah-ne had eaten the three climbed into 
the canoe and continued the search. 

How the search ended has been told, and 
as Nan-a-ta heard what had been done 
among the Ta-an in his absence he clasped 
Tah-ne once more in his arms, grasping 
again the hands of Ban and Su, telling them 
of the vow he had sworn. And they, learn- 
ing that the chieftain whom they loved 


meant in very truth to return once more to 
the Ta-an, to take his rightful place, knelt 
before him and renewed their vows of alle- 
giance to the son of A-ta. 

“ Rouse we now,” said Nan-a-ta. “ Ere 
long will the warriors of Tsu-ven be on our 
track. The canoe of Tah-ne is the better; 
take we thatr^destroying the other.” 

And the old canoe was quickly filled with 
leaves and twigs and sticks, set afire, and 
abandoned to the river, while the eight 
fugitives set out down-stream, driving their 
craft with all four of the paddles from the 
two canoes. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE RETURN. 

17 OR some days the fugitives hastened 
* down the river, striving to elude the 
pursuit they knew would follow when Tsu- 
ven discovered the flight of Tah-ne. Nan- 
a-ta urged his paddlers ever to. greater 
haste, partly that they might not be over- 
taken, partly that a home might be found 
ere winter caught them. 

As they proceeded they found the water 
growing ever blacker and blacker with the 
decaying leaves and wood swept down from 
the hills in the lesser streams, till before 
long the river, crystal-clear in summer, had 
become so dark that the blades of the pad- 
dles could not be seen to their full depth, 
and the water, lifted in the hand to drink, 
showed deeply tinged with yellow. 

By this token, and by other signs, Nan- 
a-ta knew that the long cold was drawing 
nigh, and he feared that the snow would 
find them houseless. 

After three days of travel the canoe came 
to the junction of the great river and the 
lesser river, where the two flowed together 
to form one mighty stream, and the leader 
felt that safety was at hand. No sign had 
been seen or heard of the warriors of Tsu- 
ven, despite the anxious search of the sky 
each morning and evening for some betray- 
ing wisp of smoke from a cooking fire. 

This, to be sure, was no certain proof, 
for Nan-a-ta’s men were crafty enough to 
choose dry wood that burned without 
smoke for their own small fire, and it might 
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be that Tsu-ven’s would do likewise. Still, 
it was some slight reassurance, and Nan- 
a-ta hoped that he had outsped the chase. 
Furthermore, he was far beyond the most 
distant point where ranged the Little Hairy 
Men, and within a day’s journey, overland, 
of the great water. 

Here the party left the canoe, hiding it 
cleverly among the underbrush a hundred 
paces from the river, that it might not be 
seen of any chance passer, and plunged into 
the forest, carefully blinding their trail at 
the spot where they left the stream. 

South and west they traveled, reaching at 
length a spot of high ground, where Nan- 
a-ta decided to build shelters for the long 
cold. That there was still higher ground 
not very far away he knew from the fact 
that a spring bubbled up from the earth 
on the very peak of the knoll he had chosen, 
but this was high enough, and the spring 
‘would furnish water. 

Game was plentiful, for both food and 
clothing, for signs were common of deer, 
bear, wildcat, wolf, fox, and lynx, as well 
as lesser animals, such as otter, weasel, and 
beaver. 

The little knoll, some hundred paces 
across, was, like all that country, heavily 
wooded, and the first task of Nan-a-ta and 
his men was to clear away the trees and 
underbrush that an enclosure might s e 
built. With ax and with fire was Lie 
ground cleared, Tah-ne working side by 
side with the men, taking her full share of 
the labor, for though lightly muscled — by 
comparison with a warrior — she yet owned 
a store of nervous energy which made up 
for the lack. 

At length the trees were down and 
trimmed, and Nan-a-ta then told off Sar- 
no-m’rai, most skilful of all the trackers of 
the Ta-an, with Kan-to, also a skilled hun- 
ter, and Ban, to bring in food. He himself, 
with L’vu, Sen-va, Su, and Tah-ne, took 
up the task of cutting the felled trees to 
length and erecting a stockade about the 
crest of the knoll, weaving branches and 
withes in and out among the trunks to form 
a fence close and strong and high enough 
to protect those within against the assaults 
of beasts of prey. 

While this was going on the hunters were 


bringing in game in quantities, chiefly deer 
and bear, but also some beasts that were 
useful for their fur, though, to be sure, 
this was not the season for the finest fur; 
that would come later, during the fiercest of 
the cold. Still, they would serve. 

The flesh of the edible beasts was dried 
over the fire, and the various skins were 
dressed and stretched over frames of poles 
thrust into the ground and bound together 
at the top; some, indeed, were reserved for 
garments and for wrappings in which to 
sleep. Also, the hunters brought in stores 
of berries and tuberous roots, the former 
being dried over the fires, the latter buried 
deep in the ground that they might not 
freeze. Great piles of wood for the fires 
were gathered, too, being stored within the 
enclosure, against the stockade. 

Finally all was complete, and Nan-a-ta 
surveyed the result with satisfaction, saying 
to Sar-no-m’rai: 

“ It is done; let come the long cold, we 
are safe.” 

Sar-no-m’rai, ever sparing of words, 
grunted in reply, pointing upward. Nan- 
a-ta followed the direction of the older 
man’s finger, and nodded. 

“You would say it is none too soon?” 
and Sar-no-m’rai grunted again, for in truth 
the air was chill and the sky covered with 
dull, gray clouds. Next morning, when 
the men crept from their huts of poles and 
skins, the ground was white with snow, and 
the great flakes were drifting softly, silently 
downward in thick clouds that hid the 
forest from view — scarcely, indeed, could 
one see across >the enclosure. 

All that day it snowed, that night, and 
the following day, and when at last the 
sun shone bright again the snow lay to the 
height of a man’s waist within the stockade. 
Sar-no-m’rai, catching the eye of Nan-a-ta, 
grunted inquiringly, and the leader an- 
swered the thought: 

“ None too soon, in very truth!” he said. 
“Yet are we secure! ” And the words were 
punctuated by the rending crash of a 
near-by limb, borne down under its weight 
of snow, tearing from the parent oak. 

Food and clothing and warmth assured, 
Nan-a-ta turned to the thought that was 
ever present in his mind; to solve the mys- 
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teries of the priestly magic. His was no followers to witness the marvel, which he 
common mind; less given to imagination invariably showed in the manner of the 
and more to reason than most of the tribes- priests, with all possible pomp and circum- 
men, he was less inclined to accept the stance tending to rouse awe and wonder; 
priestly magic as the work of some super- afterward he displayed the workings of the 
human power. To him it was the work of miracle, explaining the matter in which it 
man’s hands, and to himself he said: was wrought. 

What one can do, that can also an- Thus he repeated the miracle of the 
other!” And he set about to prove his battle of arrows and the moving wand, 
words, encouraged thereto by his proof that using fine strands of horse-hair to cause the 
the battle of the arrows was but trickery, motion. Also, he discovered the secret of 
Then followed long days of labor, of the Foot of the Wolf, whereby he could at 
experiment; for days at a time Nan-a-ta will produce the lightnings that had so 
moved in a maze of abstraction, thinking, terrified Tsu-ven on his visit to the chief 
studying, planning; scarce taking time for priest 

food or sleep when hot on the trail of some The miracle of the boiling rock was his, 
mystery. The others ate and slept, talked, too, the stone which, thrown into the water, 
gamed, hunted, but Nan-a-ta lived pre- causes fierce boiling.* By covering his 
occupied. At times he would come out palm with a thin layer of ashes from the 
from his studies to relax, and then the fire, Nan-a-ta was able to astonish the 
others marveled at the sprightliness of his others by displaying the famous immunity 
manner. He might spend a day hunting, to fire which the priests boasted, for he 
when he would outrun even Ban and Su in carried in his hand, unharmed, burning 
pursuit of a wounded beast; he might elect coals and hot stones, brushing off the ashes 
to run down a deer in the deep snow; he as he cast down the thing carried, that his 
might join in the games about the fire, when skin might show clear and dean, 
he cast from him the mantle of dignity of And when the summer came Nan-a-ta 
the chieftain to send the others into gales showed also the miracle of the serpent 
of laughter. staff, having learned from his father how 

Once, presuming on this relaxation of to press on the neck of a reptile so that the 
Nan-a-ta’s, Su ventured to overstep the snake would become stiff and rigid as a 
bounds of respect. Instantly, like a flash stick. 

of lightning, the antics of the down van- These and many other wonders did he 
ished, and the stem blaze of anger from the display, not showing them as miracles, but 
eyes of Nan-a-ta brought the offender, always with derision, as tricks to amuse the 
cowering, to the chieftain’s feet. children of the tribe, asking ever of his 

Even more dangerous sports did Nan- men if they could bdieve now in the magic 
a-ta indulge in; for once, coming out of a power of the priest clan, 
four days’ study, he seized lance and One curious result grew from the studies 
dagger, and with these weapons alone of Nan-a-ta, for L’vu, slowest of wit of the 
hunted down and slew a lynx. He was little band, was first shocked at the sacri- 
wounded, but not seriously, and on Kan- lege, the blasphemy of treating so lightly 
to’s remonstrating that the life of 'the chief these magic powers* and in the end, for all 
was too valuable to be risked thus, Nan-a-ta the disclaimers of Nan-a-ta, came to regard 
laughed, replying: the leader as somewhat more than human, 

“ Naught can harm me; I bear a charmed revering him as one sent by the Great 
life.” And Kan-to, doubtful, more than Father. 

half believed the words. And for all Nan-a-ta could say, for all 

So passed the winter, and the following his remonstrances, L’vu continued to give 
summer as well, Nan-a-ta occasionally, as him, if not the worship accorded a god, at 
he solved some new problem, calling his least a veneration beyond that granted to 

Author’s Note — *T his was undoubtedly limestone, which, burned to lime, evolves great 
heat on slaking in water. 
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mortals. In the end Nan-a-ta was forced 
to accept this attitude, for neither remon- 
strance, abuse, nor laughter had the slight- 
est effect op the elder. 

And not only did Nan-a-ta discover the 
secrets of the thaumaturgists of the Ta-an, 
but he invented still other magic, holding 
this, however, in reserve till that time 
should come when he could make telling 
use of it before the tribe, not showing it 
even to his own men, not even to Tah-ne. 

When once more autumn had come 
around, and the crisping leaves were blown 
from the trees, Nan-a-ta felt himself strong 
enough to make an effort to regain the place 
of honor from which Tsu-ven had cast him 
out. He therefore called to him Ban and 
Sar-no-m’rai, the strong young fighter and 
the councillor grown gray in years and 
wisdom. To them he spoke at length, 
saying: 

“ In my mind it lies that the time is ripe 
for our return to the homes of the Ta-an. 
Go you, then, taking the Cave that Swims 
On the Water, and making all haste; more 
slowly will we others follow, making for 
ourselves another canoe. Your task will 
it be to spy ahead, learning what may be 
of the rule of Tsu-ven, whether he is loved 
by the people or hated, whether he is a wise 
and just chieftain, or weak and false. My 
thought is it that the latter will prove true, 
yet is this for you to learn. 

“ Speak with the warriors of the Ta-an, 
going secretly, to learn if the son of A-ta 
is favored; learn by whom is Tsu-ven up- 
held, and who will fight under our banner. 
Be crafty and cautious, gaining for us what 
aid may be. 

“ Make all speed, keeping watch for us 
on the river on your return. And may the 
Great Father aid and watch over you! It 
is said! Farewell!” 

“It is said! Farewell!” replied the 
messengers, and turned away. Weapons 
and food they took, then, leaving the 
stockade, plunged into the forest, and van- 
ished as a stone dropped into deep water. 

Nan-a-ta summoned the rest of his 
people and told them what he had done, 
bidding them prepare for departure. Skins 
and clothing were bundled up, some small 
stores of food were taken — not much, how- 


ever, since, traveling slowly, they could 
live off the country— and weapons were put 
in good order. 

Then they made their way through the 
forest to the river, halted for the space 
of two days while a tree was felled and 
hollowed and shaped to make a canoe, and 
paddles were cut, and set out, journeying 
by easy stages, for the home they had left 
a year before. 

In bow and stern L’vu and Su swung 
their paddles, then Kan-to and Sen-va 
also, while in the waist of the craft Nan-a- 
ta and Tah-ne rested, talking much in low 
voices as the canoe forged steadily up- 
stream. 

To the girl Nan-a-ta confided his plans, 
so far as any could be laid, explaining with 
care how he hoped to work on the minds 
of the tribesmen to overthrow Tsu-ven, the 
usurper, and his friends, the treacherous 
priests. Fighting would there be, he said, 
yet he hoped but little, for it was no joy 
to him to slay his own tribesmen, even 
though they had taken arms against him, 
their rightful chieftain. 

No; by magic did he hope to win the 
contest, and to that end had he worked 
and studied and wrought through a full 
round of the seasons. Well, the event lay 
in the hands of the Great Father; a man 
could but do what in him lay! 

In after years did Nan-a-ta and Tah-ne 
count those the happiest days of their lives, 
those warm and balmy days of autumn 
when, borne gently and easily upon the 
bosom of the mighty river, they talked 
over their purposes and hopes and plans. 
On either hand the great forest rolled in 
unending panorama of rich colors, unfold- 
ing new vistas of loveliness as the canoe 
rounded bend after bend. 

Had it not been for the vow to his 
mother, Nan-a-ta would have been in- 
ducted into the artist rather than the war- 
rior clan, for there dwelt within him a soul 
sensitive to all beauty, and the strain of 
the past year relaxed and his mind was at 
ease as he reveled in the exquisiteness of 
the journey, all things- combining to give 
the rest he needed ere taking up the strug- 
gle for supremacy in the tribe. 

He had no delusions in the matter; well 
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he knew that a fierce and bitter struggle 
lay before him, but for the time he put the 
thought away and gave himself over to 
sheer enjoyment — a much-needed rest, in 
very truth, for he was thin and haggard 
from the intense concentration of the 
months past. 

Indeed, one who had known him a year 
before would scarce have recognized him 
now. Then, though lean and wiry as be- 
came a warrior, he had been round of 
cheek and unlined of face, a youth of 
pleasant features and ready smile. Now, 
on the other hand, his cheek had sunk — 
though he was not gaunt — and the months 
of labor, of forcing his mind to unremit- 
ting study, had set his mouth in a firm line 
and graven deep furrows on cheeks and 
brow. 

Also, his eyes glowed with a fiercer light, 
and he had a trick of fixing them, the lids 
slightly narrowed, with unwinking gaze on 
whomever he spoke with. This steady, 
unwinking stare was most disconcerting; 
even L’vu and the others, all men known 
for their courage among a brave people, 
could not endure this fixed look, but after 
a few seconds were forced to turn their 
eyes away. It was not, indeed, lack of 
courage that compelled them; rather was 
it that they knew themselves in the pres- 
ence of a stronger will. 

Presently the voyagers reached the junc- 
tion of the rivers, and bore to the left, 
going steadily onward, though traveling 
slowly and camping much along the shore. 
At length, on the twenty-eighth day of 
their journey, they caught sight of a 
canoe, manned by a single paddler, coming 
swiftly down-stream. 

They took up their arms, holding them- 
selves in readiness for a possible attack, 
but as the cr^ft came, nearer they saw it 
was Ban, alone. 

Fear laid a cold hand on the heart of 
Nan-a-ta, and as soon as the canoes drew 
close he called for news of Sar-no-m’rai. 
Ban laid his paddle athwart the canoe and 
doubled over in uncontrollable mirth. 
Then, regaining words:? 

“ Great Chieftain,” he said, “ in very 
truth, none is there like to that craftiest 
of the crafty! Into the very cave of Tsu- 


ven has he gone, saying he hates you and 
wishes you evil — Tsu-ven, believing, has 
received him with words of kindness, mak- 
ing him chief of his councillors.” 

“ And you?” asked Nan-a-ta. 

“ Nay, Great Chieftain, Tsu-ven knows 
me not. Without the homes of the Ta-an 
did I make my camp, Sar-no-m’rai from 
time to time bringing word of what went 
on within. And, Great Chieftain ” — here 
Ban broke off to chuckle grimly — “ since 
the hour when Sar-no-m’rai set foot in the 
cave of Tsu-ven twelve of the warriors of 
the usurper have disappeared!” 

“ Slain?” '' '• 

“ Nay, that is not lpiown to me. Naught 
said Sar-no-m’rai save that they had dis- 
appeared! ” 

Nan*a-ta chuckled; well could he picture 
the fierce old warrior stealing on silent foot 
behind some man of Tsu-ven’s and silenc- 
ing him with swift dagger-stroke or blow 
of that heavy ax of flint, afterward weight- 
ing the body with stones and rolling it into 
the river or hiding it in the undergrowth. 

“ But of the rest?” inquired Nan-a-ta. 
“ Is Tsu-ven beloved of the Ta-an? Do 
the tribesmen hold with his rule?” 

“ ‘ Beloved ’?” echoed Ban. “ Hated, 
rather! By fear alone does he hold his 
place. Living but for pleasure, not in the 
slightest regards he the welfare of the tribe, 
but even ” — and Ban’s voice dropped to a 
hushed and horror-stricken whisper — “ on 
the Great Altar are men and women of- 
fered in sacrifice! By order of Sa-ko and 
by the will of Tsu-ven is this done!” 

Nan-a-ta dropped his face in his hands 
and groaned, then looking up, raised his 
hands toward the sky. 

“ Great Father, O-Ma-Ken,” he prayed 
aloud, “ grant me, I pray, to avenge this 
wrong, to right this evil, yea, though my 
life be forfeit in the doing! ” Then turning 
once more to Ban, he asked: 

“ What of the warriors? Will they join 
with me? Or rules Tsu-ven with too stern 
a hand?” 

“ Great Chieftain,” was the reply,. “ Sar- 
no-m’rai, most trusted of the councillors 
of Tsu-ven ” — Ban chuckled once more, 
and in spite of himself Nan-a-ta smiled 
grimly — “ Sar-no-m’rai goes among the 
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men of the Ta-an, seeking to influence 
them toward you — nor, in very truth, is 
much needed! Already ten tens and more 
have slipped secretly from the camp, full- 
armed, to seek your leadership, knowing 
that you draw near. By ones and twos and 
threes they come, foremost among them 
Ken-thu, well known to you.” 

Nan-a-ta nodded, and Ban went on: 

“ Ken-thu seeks vengeance on the usurp- 
er, for that A-ai, betrothed to him, was 
torn from him to be, unwilling, the bride 
of Tsu-ven. Full of rage is Ken-thu, yet 
daring not to match his strength with that 
of Tsu-ven.” 

Nan-a-ta’s mouth set in a hard, grim 
line as he answered: 

“ Vengeance shall Ken-thu have! Here 
make we camp, waiting the warriors who 
come to join us; they come, then march 
we against Tsu-ven, that this evil may be 
undone! ” 

The canoes turned to the s..ore, and on 
a broad and treeless meadow was the camp 
made, a little, smokeless cooking fire being 
built. There Nan-a-ta and his men set- 
tled themselves to wait the coming of the 
warriors by whose aid Tsu-ven should be 
overthrown. 


CHAPTER VI, 

MASTER OF MAGIC. 

COR several days Nan-a-ta remained 
camped in the meadow, while the war- 
riors, rebels against Tsu-ven, drifted in. 
Each one as he arrived went direct to 
Nan-a-ta’s fire, bowing before the chief- 
tain and craving pardon for past offenses; 
renewing, also, his vows of allegiance or 
making them for the first time. Each 
man, too — or almost every one — brought 
news of some outrage of Tsu-ven’s, till 
Nan-a-ta’s blood boiled within him with 
rage. 

Maidens seized, food stolen, warriors 
slaughtered, insults sown broadcast — these 
made up the tale of the past year, and a 
dozen times a day Nan-a-ta renewed his 
oath of vengeance. Sa-ko and the other 
priests, it seemed, were partakers of Tsu- 
ven’s crimes, lording it over the tribesmen, 


condemning to death all who opposed them, 
and carrying out the sentence on the Great 
Altar, till the stones of that, pile reeked 
with the blood of the tribesmen. 

Among the warriors came Ken-thu, his 
mouth set grimly, his eyes burning deep 
in his head with the fever of rage which 
had possessed his soul since the loss of 
A-ai. Him Nan-a-ta greeted with especial 
warmth, holding long talks with the young 
warrior, and in the end appointing him his 
chief lieutenant, for Ken-thu was crafty as 
well as brave. 

At length the tale was made up, and 
Nan-a-ta, marshalling his forces on the 
flat, counted eleven tens and two of 
warriors and hunters, besides some dozen 
or score of artists and artisans, men less 
skilled with weapons than the others, but 
no whit behind them in courage. Nan-a-ta 
spoke briefly to his forces. 

“ Men of the Ta-an,” he said, “ to-day 
we march to avenge the wrongs of the 
People of the Mountain Caves. By night 
will we attack, falling on the warriors of 
Tsu-ven. Strike boldly, even to the death, 
sparing none who stand against us, yet slay 
none who yield. Tsu-ven himself shall you 
not slay; alive must he be taken, that his 
death follow duly and in order upon fair 
trial at the Rock of Council. When the 
sun is over the tree-tops we march. It is 
said!” 

The men scattered, to rest and eat 
in preparation for the journey. Ken-thu 
approached his chieftain, bowing low and 
tracing on the grass the three interlocking 
circles of ceremony, sign that he would 
speak with the chieftain on matters of mo- 
ment. 

“Speak!” said Nan-a-ta, and Ken-thu 
obeyed. 

“ Great Chieftain,” he said, “ were it not 
well to send one to Sar-no-m’rai, lest he 
slay Tsu-ven by stealth, thinking thus to 
make secure your rule?” 

Nan-a-ta thought an instant, then 
whistled shrilly. Su came running, and 
him Nan-a-ta instructed, saying: 

“ Go you to the camp of Tsu-ven; seek 
out Sar-no-m’rai; say to him that Tsu-ven. 
must live. It is said! Go!” 

Su bowed, replied: 
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“ It is said!” and at once set out. Nan- 
a-ta returned to his fire and flung himself 
on a pile of skins to rest. 

At noon the party marched, following 
for three days the windings of the river, 
and at dusk of the third day they camped 
within two hours’ march of the home of 
the Ta-an. 

Nan-a-ta gave the order to rest, for the 
journey had been swift, and the men, 
though eager for the fight, were weary. 
Food was produced from girdle and bundle, 
and the men ate, though no fires were built, 
then they lay down or sat, relaxed and rest- 
ing, waiting for dark. 

Tah-ne had been left behind, under 
guard of three warriors, and Nan-a-ta sat 
on a fallen log, meditating on her, won- 
dering idly whether he would see her 
again or would fall in the coming fight. 
He shook himself, throwing off the de- 
pressing thought, and looked about at his 
men. 

Night had fallen, and the full, round 
moon was climbing above the tree- tops; 
soon it would be time to march, for the 
chieftain desired full moonlight, that his 
men might distinguish friend from foe. 

Of a sudden, at the upper end of the 
little glade where lay the band, a bush 
rustled, a twig snapped, and Nan-a-ta 
looked up to see a warrior, ten paces away, 
staring at him. The chieftain recognized 
one of Tsu-ven’s closest adherents, and 
leaped to his feet, crying: 

“ Let him not escape!” 

With the words the warrior cast a star- 
tled glance about, took in the forms of the 
men, and, wheeling, fled through the forest 
like a frightened deer. Arrows whistled 
after him and all about him, and a score 
of the fleetest dashed in pursuit, but he 
evaded them and was gone. At once Nan- 
a-ta called his men together, ordering them 
to march in all haste. 

“ No time must be given Tsu-ven to 
prepare; his force is equal to ours, and 
should he be ready the battle would be long 
and hard. On surprise depends an easy 
victory. It is said!'” 

The men fell into rank and, led by Nan- 
a-ta and Ken-thu, took up the long, swing- 
ing trot which eats the miles. Resting 


once, they came about the third hour of 
the night to the homes of the tribesmen, 
to the spot where the river, curving away 
from the hills, left the flat and open, mead- 
ow whereon Ban and Su and Men-ah had 
fought the warriors of Tsu-ven. 

Rounding a bend, the attackers came on 
this meadow, and Nan-a-ta, leading, 
groaned aloud — too late! The alarm had 
been given, and a hundred warriors, full- 
armed, drawn up in ranks, waited! 

Never breaking their pace, the attacking 
force swung out on a long front and grad- 
ually increasing their speed, bore down on 
the waiting lances. Brom the hillside 
leaped and glowed fires which with the 
cold moon cast a weird light over the scene 
as with crash of arms the battle joined. 

Then over the peaceful valley spread 
a fearful uproar; clash of arms, thud of 
blows on soft flesh, cries of rage, shrieks 
of agony as ax or lance or dagger bit 
home, groans of wounded and dying men 
— and ever as an undertone the murmur 
of the gentle river that here rippled over 
broad shallows. 

Backward and forward swayed the fight, 
men tripping and stumbling over bodies 
that writhed or — more horrible yet — lay 
still; men slipping on the wet grass, tram' 
pling it into a yet more frightful quagmire; 
men, their weapons broken, fighting with 
tooth and fist and knee; men tearing at 
each other’s throats and eyes with naked 
hands; men crawling on hands and knees 
from the battle, to try in vain to stanch 
their ghastly wounds, or, plunging and 
twisting in unspeakable tortures, creeping 
aside to die! 

Backward and forward the battle raged, 
the advantage now with one side, now with 
the other, till at length Nan-a-ta saw signs 
of weakening in the forces of Tsu-ven and 
rallied his own followers with a ringing 
call. 

Bravely did they respond, and with 
fierce rush drove back the others. Tsu- 
ven, seeing the fight going against him, 
turned and fled, his men — those that re- 
mained — following in swift flight up the 
hillside to the great cave which was the 
usurper’s home. 

Here they barricaded the opening with 
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rocks, and for a time were safe. Nan-a-ta 
posted a guard and with his men returned 
to the battle-field. 

By orders of Nan-a-ta succor was given 
to friend and foe alike. “ Are they not our 
brothers?” said he — and when the sun rose 
only the ghastly trampled grass, red from 
the fight, showed where the battle had 
raged under the calm and quiet moon. 

Not more than half of Tsu-ven’s follow- 
ers had escaped to the shelter of the cave, 
and Nan-a-ta had likewise suffered sorely, 
though not so greatly — a score and two of 
his men had fallen or were mortally wound- 
ed — so it was no surprise to him when 
with the first gleams of dawn he saw five 
priests, Sa-ko in the lead, making their 
way down the hillsides to where the main 
body of the attackers had camped. 

Sa-ko, it seemed, wished to avoid further 
bloodshed. Would Nan-a-ta consent to 
leave the matter to the will of the Great 
Father? Once before had the Great Father 
decided in favor of Tsu-ven, and it might 
be that Nan-a-ta would now hesitate, but 
could he hope for the favor of O-Ma-Ken 
did he flout the wishes of the Great Fa- 
ther? Did he not crave the blessing of 
O-Ma-Ken, even though the chieftaincy 
were denied him? Were it not best to let 
the Great Father declare his will once 
more, thus avoiding further battle and loss 
of life? 

Nan-a-ta showed a doubtful face, but 
inwardly he laughed that Sa-ko should thus 
play into his hand; more than all else did 
he crave a trial of magic before the as- 
sembled tribe. So he allowed Sa-ko to 
persuade him, and agreed to a test by mag- 
ic on the following day, stipulating only 
that Tsu-ven and his followers should come 
unarmed. 

Sa-ko agreed and departed, chuckling to 
himself as he thought of the gullibility of 
Nan-a-ta, who would ere long, he thought, 
give up his life on the Great Altar, whereby 
would the power of the priests grow great 
indeed ! 

Word was quickly passed among the 
tribesmen, and on the next day all were 
assembled at the Lesser Altar, precisely as 
the year before, save only that now Nan- 
a-ta’s men were placed in the front rank, 


conspicuous among them Sar-no-m’rai, who 
had left Tsu-ven before tbe battle, and 
now grinned maliciously at the usurper as 
he thought of those followers of Tsu-ven’s 
who had “ disappeared.” 

When all were in their places Sa-ko 
spoke to the multitude, saying: 

“ Before us stand once more the son 
of A-ta and the son of the Lord of the 
Winged Death, each seeking the chieftaincy 
of the Ta-an. Let O-Ma-Ken decide as 
once before! To this is each agreed. 
First, then, the turning wand! Tsu-ven, 
the ivory staff!” 

Tsu-ven stepped forward, handing the 
staff of ceremony to Sa-ko, who laid it on 
the altar as once before, motioning to 
Nan-a-ta and Tsu-ven to take their places. 
Each did so, but at a sign from Nan-a-ta 
certain of his men edged slightly forward 
as though seeking a better view. 

Ere ever the staff began to move, ere 
ever Sa-ko lifted his voice in prayer, Nan- 
a-ta whistled shrilly, and his men sprang 
forward, seizing each a priest from be- 
hind. 

Tsu-ven started toward the altar, but 
ere he had taken one step a firm grasp 
on his throat and the point of a dagger 
pricking his skin warned him that Ban, 
who held him, would tolerate no attempt 
at escape. Then Nan-a-ta strode before 
the altar, raising his voice to the people: 

“ Men and women of the Ta-an,” he 
cried, “ be not deceived! The boasted 
magic of the priests is but trickery, fit 
only for children! See, now, the magic of 
the turning wand, also the battle of the 
arrows!” 

He turned toward the altar, while a gasp 
of horror ran through the crowd at such 
words of sacrilege, and many turned their 
eyes toward the heavens, fearing a light- 
ning stroke on tha blasphemer. But the 
sun shone clear and bright, and Nan-a-ta 
raised from the altar the ivory staff, while 
Sa-ko squirmed in the fierce grip of L’vu, 
who held him by throat and wrist. 

“ See now,” cried Nan-a-ta, “ the hairs 
from the tail of the horse, whereby the 
miracle is wrought!” And he passed the 
ivory staff before the crowd, that all might 
see the hairs, fixed by a touch of wax. 
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A murmur of astonishment ran through the 
multitude, and voices exclaimed: 

“ In very truth ! ” 

“ Nay,” said Nan-a-ta, turning once 
more to the altar, “ magic can my followers 
do also. Kan-to, on the Great Altar there 
burns the Sacred Fire; bring me, I pray, a 
coal, carrying it in your hand.” 

Kan-to bowed and hastened to the Great 
Altar, three hundred paces away, the eyes 
of the crowd following him. There he 
busied himself for a moment, and pres- 
ently returned, the coal glowing on his 
palm. Nan-a-ta received it in his own 
hand and Kan-to, returning .to his place in 
the crowd showed his hand, .unharmed, to 
the eagerly peering men and women. Mean- 
while, Nan-a-ta had kindled a fire on the 
fiat top of the altar and addressed the peo- 
ple once more: 

“ People of the Ta-an, by night should 
the miracle of the lightning be shown. 
Yet, this being day — watch well!” He 
passed his hand swiftly over the fire, and 
instantly a flash of light leaped from the 
altar, heavy clouds of smoke rolling up- 
ward. With one impulse the watchers 
fell on their knees, crying aloud: « 

“ Have mercy, Great Chieftain! Spare 
us, Son of the Great Father!*’ 

“ Nay,” said Nan-a-ta, spreading out his 
hands, “ have I not told you, my people, 
that these are but tricks? Kneel not in 
awe; Great Chieftain am I, yet but a man 
like yourselves. Yet would you see magic” 
— he turned to Ban, saying: “ Release the 
son of the Lord of the Winged Death. 
Give him a bow and quiver of arrows.” 
This was quickly done, and Nan-a-ta said 
to Tsu-ven: 

“ Son of the Lord of the Winged Death, 
in very truth should you be an archer of 
skill. Step now five tens of paces from me 
and speed three arrows against my bosom.” 

Tsu-ven’s eyes gleamed with savage joy — • 
indeed, his enemy had delivered himself 
into his hands, for none other of the Ta-an 
could handle bow and arrows as could 
Tsu-ven, nor did Nan-a-ta carry a shield. 
Unprotected save for a thin garment of 
wolf-skin, Nan-a-ta stood by the altar, and 
eagerly Tsu-ven grasped the weapons, pac- 
ing off the distance and facing about. Nan- 


a-ta drew from his girdle a wand a cubit in 
length and the thickness of a man’s thumb 
and said: 

“ This wand is my shield; your arrows 
may not pass it! Speed them as you will, 
Tsu-ven! ” 

The crowd stared in wonder; how could a 
slim wand guard against the Winged Death? 
Open-eyed, amazed, they watched, and Tsu- 
ven, triumph gleaming on his face, strung 
his bow. With care he chose an arrow and 
fitted it to the string; back to his ear he 
drew it — held it an instant — opened his 
fingers, and like a flash of light the arrow 
sped. 

Quicker than the eye could see, the wand 
of Nan-a-ta leaped — and the arrow, swept 
aside, clattered on the hard rocks behind 
the living target. 

Amazed, chagrined, Tsu-ven fitted and 
sped a second arrow, with like result— 
again, and the third dart was swept away. 

In rage Tsu-ven dashed the bow to the 
ground, and Nan-a-ta faced the crowd once 
more, about to speak— Tsu-ven seized the 
bow, swiftly laid another arrow to it, and 
shot — Nan-a-ta, craftily watching from the 
corner of his eye, saw all, whirled, turned 
the arrow, and laughed, even as Ban, with 
panther spring, bore Tsu-ven to the ground. 

“ Nay, Tsu-ven,” *said Nan-a-ta, “ not 
even from behind can yo,u slay me!” 

Dumfounded, the crowd looked from one 
to the other, shaking their heads, and Nan- 
a-ta, smiling with quiet satisfaction, thrust 
the wand once more into his girdle — long 
hours had he and Sen-va spent in the for- 
est, practising that sleight-of-hand! 

Casting a look about — noting that Sa-ko, 
tight held in the mighty hands of L’vu, was 
fairly foaming at the mouth with rage — 
Nan-a-ta spoke again: 

“ Men of the Ta-an, can any among you 
call back a weapon or stick or stone which 
you have hurled?” 

The people with one accord shook their 
heads, and one, bolder than the rest, re- 
plied: 

* “ Nay, Great Chieftain, that can no man 
do! What is gone is gone!” 

Nan-a-ta smiled and, stooping, lifted 
from the ground a bent stick which lay 
there. Of the length, of a man’s arm was 
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it, and half the thickness; crooked in the 
middle, seeming, indeed, like a half-bent 
arm. 

“ Watch well!” he cried, and balanced it 
an instant in his hand, holding by the longer 
end. Two quick steps forward he took, 
bent low and to the side, and with an up- 
ward sweep of his arm hurled the stick from 
him. 

Low over the heads of the crowd it sped, 
barely skimming above them, then far out 
over the valley it soared, rising as it flew 
till it poised, spinning swiftly, against the 
clear blue sky, like a bird, three hundred 
paces and more away. Heads turned, peo- 
ple watched its flight, and Nan-a-ta, rising, 
stretched out his arm, crying in a loud 
voice: 

“ Stick, return! ” 

The stick seemed to hear and heed the 
call — it rose still higher— turned in a grace- 
ful circle — swooped downward — spun over 
the crowd — and fell, gently, softly, at its 
master’s feet! Nan-a-ta picked it up and 
thrust it also into his girdle, while the 
crowd shivered — this was indeed a master 
of magic whom they had cast out! 

Sa-ko, raging, struggled loose from the 
slack hand of L’vu — L’vu himself had 
never seen the marvel of the returning 
stick — and ran forward. 

“ Tricks!” he yelled. “ What are these, 
but tricks? Can you believe these things 
are done by power from on high? Be not 
so credulous, People of the Mountain 
Caves! ” 

“ Nay,” broke in Nan-a-ta, “ not by me 
has it been said that these are miracles! 
Yet, Sa-ko, I have done your tricks, do you 
now mine, if tricks they be! ” And drawing 
the wand and the bent stick from his girdle 
he held them out to the Chief Priest, crying 
at the same time: “ Sen-va. a bow and 
arrows for me!” 

The crowd howled its approval, and Sa- 
ko shrank back even as L’vu’s mighty hand 
closed once more on him. The people 
yelled and shrieked in derision, but Nan- 
a-ta quieted them with upraised hand. 

“ Tricks, perchance, yet tricks the priests 
cannot do! Yet follows more, men of the 
Ta-an.” 

He paused and looked about, then con- 


tinued, slowly and impressively: “ People 
of the Mountain Caves, into my hands was 
given the staff of ceremony, carven from 
the tooth of Do-m’rai, the Hill That Walks. 
To me was it given by T’san-va-men, Lord 
of the Winged Death, he saying: ‘ Labor 
ever for the welfare of the tribe, sparing 
not life nor limb in their service.’ This did 
I swear, before O-Ma-Ken, the Great 
Father. So also did Tsu-ven vow, as ye 
heard. Has Tsu-ven kept his oath?” 

A deep and angry growl ran through the 
crowd, and Nan-a-ta went on: 

“ Into the hands of its rightful master 
has the ivory staff returned, even as the 
thrown stick returned to my calling. Peo- 
ple of the Mountain Caves, is not the life 
of Tsu-ven forfeit?” 

“In very truth! Forfeit! Forfeit!” 
came the shouted answer, and when the 
cries died down Nan-a-ta spoke again: 

“ Yet would I give Tsu-ven his chance 
of life. Behold, men of the Ta-an, yonder 
lies the cave where I, Nan-a-ta, did dwell. 
Beside the mouth there rests a giant 
boulder. Let Tsu-ven enter the cave, which 
shall then be closed by rolling the rock be- 
fore it; let him remain three days; if he 
come forth, then shall he live, but if he 
come not forth, then will I take his place, 
cleaving the rock in proof that my words 
are true. Is it good?” 

“Good!” cried some, and others: “It 
needs not, Great Chieftain! ” But Nan-a-ta 
raised his hand, saying: 

“ It is my will!” 

Then to the cave was Tsu-ven hurried, 
trembling, shaking in every limb, crying 
aloud for mercy. His weapons were given 
him, and the rock was rolled before the 
cave-mouth, a watch being set. Sa-ko and 
the other priests were held close prisoner, 
and for three days the watch endured. 

At first were cries heard, with groans — - 
also, sounds as though the prisoner were 
pecking at the rock. But gradually these 
were stilled, and when at the end of the 
time the rock was rolled away by the might 
of many hands Tsu-ven was found pros- 
trate, haggard, worn, a pitiable object, 
huddled in a corner of the cave. 

They raised him to his feet and led him 
forth, shuddering. He passed his hand 
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across his eyes as though the light were 
painful, and fell at Nan-a-ta’s feet, beg- 
ging miserably for pardon, for mercy, for 
a swift death. Nan-a-ta looked scornfully 
at the cowering wretch and strode into the 
cave, turning to say: 

“ To-morrow at this hour will I come 
forth!” 

The rock was rolled before the cave, and 
the people waited — few indeed returned to 
their caves, but fires were built and food 
eaten on the spot. From time to time they 
was a stir within the crowd as one or an- 
other came or left, but for the most part 
-they sat silent, watching. 

From within the cave there came the 
sounds of blows, but after a few hours these 
also ceased, as had those of Tsu-ven, and all 
was silent. 

Tsu-ven and Sa-ko and the other priests 
were herded in a little circle, enclosed by 
an armed guard, and Tsu-ven found words 
to say : 

“ The sounds are hushed; it may be that 
his magic has deserted him! ” 

“ Nay,” replied Sa-ko, shaking his head 
despondently, “ that would be too good for- 
tune! We may not think it!” 

For a long time no sound was heard from 
the cave; the night passed away, its silence 
broken only by the rush of the stream, the 
whispering of the trees, the crackle of the 
fires, and from time to time the cry of some 
hunting beast. All the tribesmen were clus- 
tered about the cave, and when dawn came 
all eyes were turned toward the mighty rock. 

No sound, no stir! Quiet, silent, move- 
less, its huge bulk still blocked the way. A 
great sigh went up from the crowd, a sigh 
of disappointment — they had hoped for a 
miracle! Hoped? Nay, believed! And 
now they were betrayed! 

But even as the sigh arose there came a 
crackling from the boulder; a slight noise, 
in truth, but one that caught all ears. To- 
ward the rock the people pressed, and one 
cried: 

“ See! A rift!” And sure enough there 
was to be seen a faint crack, no more than 
a line, on the surface of the stone. Now 
from within there sounded once more the 
sound of hammering, then silence fell. But 
now none moved without; intent, eager, 


they watched — an hour passed — another — 
and then, just as disappointment was seiz- 
ing the people, the cracking noise sounded 
again— the rift widened — the noise grew to 
a rending, tearing sound as though a moun- 
tain were being riven apart — and with tre- 
mendous roar the great rock split in two— 
the halves fell apart — and forth from the 
cave stepped Nan-a-ta! 

With one accord the waiting people fell 
to their knees, they bent forward, heads to 
the ground — this was a god! They had be- 
lieved, in truth, that he would escape; this 
had they known, convinced of his power 
by the marvels they had seen — hut that he 
should rend the huge rock! 

“ Hail, Master of Magic! Look with 
favor on thy people, Child of a God!” rose 
the cry as Nan-a-ta strode into the sun- 
light. 

From the rear of the crowd there leaped 
a young, lithe figure, running swiftly up the 
slope toward Nan-a-ta — it was Tah-ne. 
Into her lover’s arms she flung herself, sob- 
bing on his shoulder, while he patted her 
gently and whispered soothing words. 

“My love, my love!” she cried. “1 
have feared ; with terror has my heart been 
filled!” 

. “ Foolish one!” he answered, half laugh- 
ing. “ Had you no faith in Nan-a-ta?” 

But she clung to him, sobbing and laugh- 
ing together, while the people of the Ta-an, 
sensing that their god was in kindly mood, 
took heart and pressed closer, clinging 
about his knees and begging forgiveness 
for the wrong they had done. 

At length Nan-a-ta succeeded in quieting 
the people, and called a council of the elders 
to decide the fate of Tsu-ven and the 
priests. At the Rock of Council they met, 
and after a debate which lasted till late in 
the afternoon, it was resolved that the 
minor priests, who were thought to have 
been' misled by Sa-ko, should be deprived 
of their office, but their lives should be 
spared; Tsu-ven and Sa-ko, conspirators to 
set aside the will of the Lord of the Winged 
Death, must die. 

A messenger was sent to the cave where 
the prisoners were held, and presently the 
guard returned, leading the lesser priests, 
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dragging Tsu-ven, and carrying Sa-ko. 
Nan-a-ta and the elders watched this- 
strange procession as it wound down the 
mountain and made its way through the 
crowd about the Rock of Council. Deeply 
did they wonder at the meaning, hut naught 
was said till the guard halted before the 
waiting men, when it was explained. 

By some means unknown, Sa-ko had pro- 
cured a dagger of flint and had slain him- 
self; Tsu-ven, close at hand, had lacked 
the courage to seize the weapon and do like- 
wise — indeed, the once proud and haughty 
chieftain was in a pitiful state of' collapse 
from utter terror. His face was ashy pale, 
his mouth quivered, his knees would not 
support him — two stout warriors had been 
forced to drag him, his head lolling weakly 
from side to side. 

Nan-a-ta surveyed the wretched man not 
without compassion; never had he seen a 
warrior of the Ta-an fear death, nor was 
the sight a pleasant one. But for Tsu-ven ’s 
crime could there be no forgiveness, and the 
chieftain passed sentence. 

“ Tsu-ven,” he said, “ it is the will of 
the elders that for your crimes you pass 
into the Long Dark. Yet since you are son 
to a chieftain and yourself a warrior — al- 
beit no very bold one — you are spared the 
shameful death of the common offender. 
When the sun next gilds the mountain-top 
shall you fall before the arrows of your 
guard. It is said!” 

In a very agony of fear Tsu-ven flung 
himself prostrate before Nan-a-ta, crying 
aloud for mercy, for pardon; groveling, 
promising never to offend, begging for ex- 
ile — slavery — anything, so that his life be 
spared — vowing to serve Nan-a-ta faith- 
fully, if he might but live! Nan-a-ta sur- 
veyed the coward with contempt, then 
waved his hand, repeating: 

“It is said!” and the guards, stepping 
forward, laid their hands on Tsu-ven’s 
shoulders to lift him and lead him away. 
But with the touch strength came back to 
him, and Tsu-ven, looking wildly about, 
sprang to his feet, burst frantically through 
the crowd, and rushed madly down the 
trail along the river. 

“ Ken-thu!” barked Nan-a-ta, and Ken- 
thu, with the spring of a leopard, bound- 


ed on the Rock of Council. Swiftly he 
flung his bow to the front, snatched an ar-i 
row from the quiver, and fitted it to the 
string. A hundred paces down the trail 
Tsu-ven fled, and all thought him safe, fot 
he was nearing a bend, nor could any of the 
tribe outrun the fleeing man. 

Back to his ear Ken-thu drew the string 
— held it an instant — released it. The ar- 
rows of Ken-thu were stained with yellow^ 
and as this leaped from the bow the sun- 
light caught it, so that to the watchers it 
seemed a streak of fire in pursuit. Like a 
flash of flame it leaped — vanished — Tsu-! 
ven stumbled — flung wide his arms— a 
pitched forward — and lay still! 

A great sigh broke from the crowd, and 
Ken-thu turned to leap from the Rock of 
Council, a grim smile of satisfaction on his 
iips — A-ai was avenged! 

“It is well,” said Nan-a-ta. “Thus is 
he spared some hours of misery, and the 
end is the same — it is well!” 

Some days later Nan-a-ta and his bride 
sat in their cave, watching the sun sink to 
rest behind the hills. A new priest clan 
had been chosen by the council of 
the Ta-an and Nan-a-ta had been duly, 
inducted into his high office as Great 
Chieftain, after which he and Tah-ne. 
had been married by the tribal ceremony, 
the two then going to the cave where had 
lived and died the Lord of the Winged 
Death, there to make their permanent 
home. 

The evening meal had now been eatert 
and the cooking tripod placed in its accuse 
tomed corner, and the Great Chieftain and 
his wife sat now in silence, meditating on.' 
their changes of fortune. At length Tah-nq 
spoke: 

“ Tell me, my husband,” said She, “ how! 
is the marvel of the returning, stick per-! 
formed? The shielding wand, as you have! 
said, is but swiftness and skill; the rock, 
you declare, was riven by wedges of wood, 
driven into a crack and swelling under the 
pouring of water; but to me still remains 
unknown why the stick returns.” 

“ To me as well, Tah-ne,” was the an-, 
swer. “ By chance did I learn that a stick! 
of certain shape, thrown in a certain man-i 
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ner, returns to the thrower’s hand; the rea- 
son is unknown to me as to you.” 

Tah-ne thought for a time, then said: 

“ But is not this a miracle?” 

“Nay, is the storm a miracle? Is the 
rising of the sun a miracle? Thus has the 
Great Father ordained; thus shall it be — 
and even so does the stick return, nor do we 
know the cause. No miracle, in truth!” 

Tah-ne meditated for some moments, 
then spoke again: 

“ Husband of mine,” she said, “ to me 
does it seem that you have failed in your 
high purpose.” 

“ In what manner? Am I not Great 
Chieftain? Are not Tsu-ven and Sa-ko 
treading the Long Dark? Are not the Peo- 
ple of the Mountain. Caves once more 
free?” 

“ In very truth! Yet was it not in your 
mind to teach the people that miracles are 
but knowledge and skill? That all powers 
come from the Great Father and are as free 
to one as to another, to artist and warrior 
and hunter as to priests? And yet, hav-- 
ing shown them the marvels of the priests 
and the marvels you have devised, with the 
causes thereof, are you not hailed by all as 
Master of Magic and Child of a God?” 


Nan-a-ta laughed a little ruefully, then 
answered: 

“ In truth, thus far have I failed. And 
yet — and yet — perchance there may arise 
one greater than I, who shall teach them, 
making them believe that the Great Father 
rules all, nor is he to be commanded by 
men. For me it remains to rule as well 
and wisely as may be, following whither 
He shall lead.” 

Tah-ne moved closer to her husband, her 
hand resting lightly on his shoulder. His 
arm about her waist, he drew her nearer 
still, his cheek against her hair. For a 
time no sound was heard save only the 
snapping and crackling of the fire, the 
rustling of the wind in the trees, and, be- 
low, the murmur of the river. At length 
Tah-ne, turning her head, looked shyly up 
at her husband, whispering low: 

“ In truth, my love, whatever comes, for 
me shall you remain always the Master of 
Magic, and Child of a God.” 

Tighter still he held her, and thus they 
sat,, while the glow faded from the western 
sky and the myriad stars, themselves the 
miracle of miracles, peeped one by one 
through the blue curtain of the spreading 
heavens. 


(The End.) 



Pjol\emia 

Robert 'W. Sneddon 


A N elderly man with a parchment face 
creased in a thousand wrinkles, eyes 
red and rheumy, a weatherbeaten 
hat on which had descended the rains of 
many years, a patched coat buttoned up to 
the neck where it was held together by a 
rusty safety-pin, deplorable trousers, and 


shoes a network of leather ribbon, and with 
one glove upon his clawlike hand — such a 
man was talking earnestly to Chariot as I 
came upon him outside the Rotonde. 

Suddenly Chariot slipped a coin into the 
hand of his old man, and with a clap on 
the back sent him about his business. 
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I sat down beside Chariot, who still wore 
a remote look as if at that moment he had 
been confronted by the past. 

There,” he said finally, “ goes the last 
of the Bohemians — old Father Coupeau.” 

“ Coupeau!” I repeated. The name had 
stirred some recollection in my mind. 

“ Yes, the famous old serial writer. Ten 
years ago every nursery maid in Paris lived 
overnight only that she might get the next 
instalment of ‘ The Orphan of Belleville ’ 
or ‘ The Mistress of the Marquis.’ He 
made money in those days, did old Cou- 
peau. But he had not sense enough to free 
himself from the bonds of Bohemia.” 

“H-m!” I commented. “You are free 
enough yourself, now, to travel along the 
road to prosperity. There is one of your 
milestones that must please your heart and 
your pocket.” 

I pointed to an advertising pillar, one of 
those affairs which stand along the edge of 
the Paris sidewalks, covered' with theatrical 
announcements. Prominent on this one 
Chariot’s name stood out as author of two 
separate revues. 

“ My pocket, yes. My heart, no. I was 
a poet once,” Chariot answered dolefully. 

I laughed. The former poet was plump 
as a tub of lard, and his clothes came from 
a tailor v’r.o assuredly was not patronized 
by the inhabitants of the Latin Quarter. 

“ Money!” continued the ex-poet scorn- 
fully. “ What is money? Do you remem- 
ber that when old Dumas was dying in 
comparative want, this old magician of ro- 
mance who had made millions in his day, 
pointed to a twenty- franc gold piece lying 
on his mantelpiece. ‘ Fifty years ago,’ he 
said to his son, ‘ when I came to Paris, I 
had a golden louis. Why have people ac- 
cused me of being a spendthrift? I came 
with a louis — I have a louis now. See, 
there it is.’ And he could laugh at his own 
joke. 

“ Well, I shall end like that, no doubt. 
Meanwhile, why worry? Heaven! I wor- 
ried enough when I was younger. Poets 
have six lives, to paraphrase Balzac’s jour- 
nalist. Let me tell you how the second of 
mine was preserved for that ignoble pur- 
pose,” but there was no regret that I could 
trace in his tone as he pointed to the pillar. 


I lit my pipe and settled easily in the 
corner of the cafe to listen to his escape. 

Ten years ago Chariot was waging war 
on the Philistines in the company of a 
clever etcher, Caparolle, aided and abetted 
at times by the presence of their respective 
muses, Marcelle and Suzanne, who came 
and went according to the state of the com- 
mon exchequer. Needless to say it never 
overflowed with plenty, and ingenuity 
which ought by rights to have gone toward 
furthering their progress in the arts was 
more often directed toward enacting again 
the miracle of the loaves and fishes. 

If Chariot sold a poem, a feat worthy of 
praise and only accomplished at the cost of 
shoe leather and infinite industry, the 
money which he brought home was laid out 
in a way which insured the most for the 
money. Caparolle disposed of an occasion- 
al etching, or did a piece ef commercial 
work and poured his handful of francs into 
the paws of the landlord or the tradesman 
whose credit had not been abused. 

There were times, too frequent to be en- 
joyable, when this pair of industrious citi- 
zens of Bohemia were hard put to it even 
to nourish themselves, much less their little 
friends, and on those mournful occasions 
Marcelle and Suzanne betook themselves 
to their old jobs as milliners. If they could 
they would rather have been fashioning 
wreaths of laurel for the brows of their re- 
spective admirers, but that being beyond 
their powers, they did the next best thing, 
turned to hatmaking, and so relieved the 
economic pressure. 

It was at one of those periods when the 
money which had descended upon them by 
a providence almost divine, except that its 
channel had been through the unwilling 
hands of M. Toquet, their late landlord, 
in a manner which I have set forth pre- 
viously, when this money had melted away 
owing to certain excusable extravagances, 
that the pair awakened to the stern real- 
ization that between them and starvation 
there stood the sum of five francs. 

Marcelle and Suzanne made the usual 
au revoirs with many tears, and retired to 
the establishment of Mme. Renaud, and 
the poet and the etcher sat down to con- 
sider the gloomy future. 
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As it did not seem that the proper in- 
spiration as to a course of action could be 
brought to the surface while hunger 
gnawed at their vitals, they resolved to go 
forth, demolish food — five francs’ worth,, 
to be exact — and trust to this feeding of 
the furnace of energy to create some 
method of eluding the doom which hung 
over their devoted heads. 

The plan pleased them, and locking the 
door of their lodging, they descended the 
narrow wooden stairs warily, and watching 
an opportunity when the dragon of the 
portals, the ever alert concierge was absent 
on an errand, slipped out without chal- 
lenge for their rent, now long overdue, and 
strode hastily to a restaurant bearing the 
appetizing title of Au bon Appetit. As the 
restaurant had been but lately opened by 
a new proprietor, a M. Apollinaire who 
then had no dreams of the well-known eat- 
ing-house, the Golden Snail, and as their 
dealings so far had fortunately been on a 
strictly cash basis, they imagined that by 
putting in another appearance as moneyed 
clients, if the worst came to the worst later, 
the heart of Casimir Apollinaire might be 
moved to clemency for a week or so any- 
way. 

Casimir greeted them affably, unaware 
of their nefarious designs, and saw that 
they were seated, exchanging the compli- 
ments of the day as blithely with them as 
if they had been American millionaires or 
English milords. Luckily he did not see 
what they saw, the gaunt specter of the 
future which had stalked in with them. 

“ Ah, now,” said Chariot cheerfully, 
sniffing the savory odors. “ Now’ we shall 
get an idea. Pass me that bottle of wine, 
my boy.” 

But, strange to say, as they proceeded 
by stages from hors d’oeuvres to cream 
cheese, no revelation came to them. Food 
generated no genius for strategy. The fu- 
ture remained still a mystery. 

“ Another bottle of wine,” Caparolle 
suggested. 

“Two! And a cigar for each of us. 
They say a good cigar loosens the 
brain.” 

Time passed in the consumption of those 
luxuries. 


“Strange!” Chariot remarked. “To- 
bacco is no use. I can think of nothing 
but my breakfast and where it is to come 
from.” 

“ How about a little glass of cognac?” 
Caparolle suggested. “ We can afford 
that.” 

“ Two,” Chariot insisted firmly. “ The 
deuce! I hope that concierge is going to 
be reasonable. She was too amiable this 
morning. That looks bad for to-morrow, 
my dear Caparolle.” 

“ To-morrow!” cried Caparolle, in whom 
his various potations were creating strange- 
ly happy hallucinations. “ That for to- 
morrow.” 

“ All very well for you, Caparolle,” 
Chariot reminded him. “ You never have 
any appetite in the morning, but I inva- 
riably wake up ravenous. Without food I 
cannot write, and without writing I can- 
not feed. Ergo — ergo — I die. There is 
nothing left for me but death.” 

“Death!” echoed a deep voice at their 
elbow. “Death. Delightful word!” 

Caparolle started. 

“ Avaunt!” he whispered, looking about 
him fearfully. 

Chariot had discovered that the utter- 
ance came from a stout, well-fed gentle- 
man in black who sat at the next table 
stuffing down food at great speed. 

“ You are speaking of death,” went on 
the gentleman, taking breath and beaming 
upon them. “ I could not help overhear- 
ing you. Fascinating subject.” 

“ I am glad you think so,” said Chariot 
stiffly. “ You would not be so glib about 
it if you were in my place.” 

“ Dear me,” continued their neighbor. 
“ Consider it now. What state can be so 
wonderful as death? An end to all cares, 
a beautiful repose, tender hands to commit 
you to your last long sleep. Happy ob- 
livion.” 

“ This is very strange talk,” said Capa- 
rolle, blinking at him, and speaking very 
thickly. “ Perhaps we have the honor of 
speaking to a student of strange deaths — 
note that phrase, my dear Chariot — it is 
amazing — Heaven, why am I not a poet? 
What is your line, master food gobbler, 
the coisoned pup — pardon me — the poi- 
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soned cup, the knife or the pen which stabs 
as cruelly. 

“ If you are a critic — allow me to intro- 
duce ourselves. Caparolle, etcher, and 
Chariot, beloved of the muses — poetry on 
any subject — cash on delivery. Reduction 
on quantity. A little publicity from you 
would not come amiss.” 

The stranger shook his head with a be- 
nign smile. 

“ You are on the wrong track, my dear 
M. Caparolle, my dear M. Chariot. I am 
neither a murderer nor a journalist. I 
might describe myself, since you are cu- 
rious, as a philosopher — a philanthro- 
pist.” 

“ I have heard of such beings,” rejoined 
Chariot, amazed; “ but I must confess I 
never expected to see a philanthropist in 
the flesh. Still, what you tell me does not 
explain your predilection for death. I am 
not above telling you that at the moment I 
have some vague idea of saying adieu to 
this bright world. In fact, monsieur, there 
is every prospect of my having to eat salad 
by the root some few feet below earth’s 
green coverlet.” 

Their neighbor’s eye seemed to be meas- 
uring Chariot from head to foot, and the 
poet grew uneasy under the scrutiny. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“ One of our stock sizes,” answered the 
gentleman dreamily. “ Yes. I fancy we 
could fit you out very nicely. If you care 
to go to the expense, I think I could 
promise you a thoroughly satisfactory job. 
Is it possible that you are contemplating 
suicide?” 

“Heaven!” cried Caparolle. “I may 
warn you that my friend may prattle of 
suicide, but between ourselves he has not 
the slightest intention of carrying out any 
of his threats.” 

“ Thank you, my dear Caparolle,” said 
Chariot gratefully. “ I knew you would 
step in at the crucial moment and save me 
from my rashness. As for you, tempter, 
I am afraid that I cannot join the suicide 
club in which you are interested, for such 
I take it is the idea which lies at the root 
of your mysterious hints.” 

It was their new friend’s turn to look 
blank. With a graceful flourish of his hand 


as though he opened a carriage door he 
drew oufr a pocketbook and handed them a 
card: 


ALPHONSE CROQUEMORT 
DIRECTOR OF FUNERALS 


“Ten classes,” he announced sonorous-* 
ly. “ Ten classes of funerals. First-class, 
service at the church, draperies inside and 
outside, catafalque, candles innumerable, 
music, flowers, silver hearse, pall with sib 
ver tear-drops, symbolical of the eyes 
which weep the passing of the beloved. Or 
perhaps another class, not so expensive, but 
quite satisfactory, I can promise you, posi- 
tively consoling to the bereaved mourner — 
comfortable casket, couch of chaste re- 
pose — ” 

“ Dieu!” Caparolle interrupted, “ in a 
minute I shall be tempted to make away 
with myself. You are no funeral director, 
you are a poet, my dear Alphonse.” 

“ I have been called so in my time,” said 
M. Croquemort with a gratified smile; 
“ several of my epitaphs have had quite a 
vogue. One in particular — Now at rest, 
Heaven’s guest ’ — has been in great de- 
mand this past season. The idea is rather 
appealing.” 

“Stop!” Chariot commanded, a bright 
vision of easy money rising before his eyes, 
“ I have an idea. I am looking for some- 
thing to do just now- -some work not too 
arduous. Suppose I engage myself to sup- 
ply you with suitable verses, guaranteed to 
comfort the living and please the departed, 
A reduction for a quantity, eh?” 

The undertaker shook his head. 

“ I am desolated. I have all the inscrip-, 
tions I want for the present. I compose 
my own in my spare time.” 

Chariot’s face fell. 

“ Wait a minute,” said the undertaker. 
“ You seem a good fellow, and I’d like to 
help you out. Can you drive a carriage?” 

“ I can,” replied the poet. “ May I re- 
fer you to Caparolle.” 

“ As a charioteer,” responded the etcher. 
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“ Chariot is more than marvelous. He is 
superb. Two horses, four, six — it makes 
no difference. His mastery of the reins is 
magnificent. Only let me warn you, my 
dear Alphonse, for so I may call you as a 
comrade, his talents must be rewarded mu- 
nificently if he is called upon to forsake art 
for the cart.” 

“ You hear,” exclaimed Chariot. “ Might 
I ask if you have some plan which will put 
money in my pocket? Any other is out of 
my consideration.” 

“ I perceive,” said the undertaker with 
a wry smile, “ that when it comes to driv- 
ing a hard bargain, you are an expert driv - 
er. Well, I am in a hole. I have a funeral 
to-morrow morning at six o’clock. One of 
my drivers has gone off on a spree, and I 
have found no one to fill his place. If you 
care to make five francs and your break- 
fast — 

“Breakfast!” cried Chariot. “Say no 
more. I aceept. Only six o’clock; that is 
a devil of an hour to be up at. Still I can 
do it for once. And you want me to drive 
a coach?” 

“ And pair. Yes. Only a short distance 
to Montparnasse Cemetery. A first-class 
funeral, too. I would not think of asking 
you to make your debut in the profession 
on any other occasion. I have the honor 
of superintending the interment of M. 
Anatole Souvestre.” 

“ Why, I knew him,” ejaculated Char- 
iot. “ I have been to his house several 
times. So the old boy is gone. What a 
pity! He was always kind to artists. He 
will be missed by his friends. Heaven! 
His house was always full of people eating 
his sandwiches, and guzzling down his 
wine. And not an heir to inherit his 
money. Too bad!” 

“ Well, it is agreed, then, that you will 
come to the stable,” said M. Croquemort 
as he scribbled the address on his card. 
“ Here is where we shall meet at five-thirty. 
And now to part. Au revoir, M. Caparolle 
- — pleased to be of service any time. An 
revoir, my friend.” 

When he had gone Caparolle whistled. 

“ Well, you are fixed now, old boy.” 

“ Not a word of this to Marcelle,” Char- 
iot begged. “ There is quite a difference 


between Pegasus and a funeral nag, and 
the less said about the matter the better. 
Five francs, eh. Well, at least we shall eat 
to-morrow, Caparolle.” 

They rose. M. Apollinaire took his 
dues, and the waiter the rest of their five 
francs, and penniless the brothers in mis- 
fortune returned to their lodging. 

Chariot spent a wretched night. He 
dreamed that he was required to blacken 
himself from head to foot and clad only in 
a plume of black feathers as headgear drive 
slowly up the Boul’ Mich’ amidst the jeers 
of his friends. 

Caparolle was sleeping like a blameless 
infant when the poet with many a groan 
dressed himself and stole forth to his ap- 
pointment. 

M. Croquemort was at hand at the sta- 
ble and invested him in an enormous great- 
coat and cocked hat before leading him to 
a near-by wine shop where the amateur 
coachman fortified himself against the raw 
morning air. A little later the procession 
set out, led by the well-dressed director. 

Very few of M. Souvestre’s friends were 
on hand, which was not surprising, consid- 
ering the hour, and Chariot was spared the 
shame of having to reveal himself to any 
one he knew. In fact, the coach which he 
drove had but one occupant, a sour-faced 
little man who carried a large portfolio and 
was half asleep. 

The cortege drove into the cemetery and 
the mourners descended, shivering. 

Chariot had just settled down to a 
snooze on the box of the coach when a 
raucous voice hailed him. 

“ Hi, there. Rabbit face.” 

And looking down from his perch he saw 
a large and ferocious giant shaking an 
enormous fist at him. It occurred to Char- 
iot suddenly that contact with that ham- 
bone would be extremely fatal to his 
beauty, and he addressed a polite inquiry 
to the new arrival. 

“ What’s the trouble, comrade?” 

“ The trouble is that you are sitting on 
my seat, driving my coach. Don’t think 
I am going to let any grasshopper do me 
out of my job.” 

“ You are drunk, my lad,” said Chariot 
reproachfully. 
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“ None of your affair, coquin de sort! 
Gare! Get out, or I will pin a wooden 
cross on you. Back to the bistro, bour- 
geois!” 

This last outrageous insult curdled the 
poet’s blood, already half frozen. For a 
moment he had some idea of resistance, but 
after all a funeral was no place for brawl- 
ing, and he prudently climbed down from 
his seat. 

“ Now, get a move on, my little man,” 
growled the driver, assailing the poet’s nos- 
trils with a whiff of his past evening’s de- 
bauch, and flourishing his fist. “ Quick, 
or I’ll make a mouthful of you. Off with 
that coat and hat. Now, run along, and if 
I catch you near the stables I’ll paralyze 
you. See!” s 

The poet saw, and meekly surrendered 
his trappings, shivering with regret as he 
saw his five francs take wings, then moved 
out of reach of the threats which still fell 
about his ears. 

So precipitate was his retreat that he did 
not stop going until he nearly fell into a 
trench and realized that he was in the 
midst of the mourners, among whom bus- 
tled the sour-faced little man whom he had 
driven. 

“ You are just in time,” said he, catching 
Chariot by the sleeve. “ Better late than 
never. A friend of the deceased, I be- 
lieve.” 

“ Yes,” faltered Chariot. “ Yes, I knew 
M. Souvestre.” 

“ Your name and address, monsieur.” 

Chariot furnished the desired informa- 
tion. . 

“ Good,” said the little man politely. 
“ Might I trouble you to come back with 
the rest of the faithful friends of M. Sou- 
vestre. You can drive in my carriage.” 

“With pleasure!” agreed the bewil- 
dered poet, stepping hastily behind a tomb- 
stone as his friend, the director of funerals, 
went past, wearing a serene and happy 
smile. Chariot regarded his back bitterly. 
How was he to get his five francs from 
him? 

Luckily for Chariot’s skin the interloper 
on the box of the coach was sleeping when 
he reached it in company with the little 
man, and the poet skipped inside hastily. 


His companion sat silent, snuffing from a 
silver box, and grunting at intervals, never 
opening his mouth till they arrived at the 
house of M. Souvestre, deceased. 

“ After you, my dear sir,” he said, and 
Chariot obeyed him. The shock to the 
driver at the sight of this passenger was 
such that he reeled in his seat and con- 
tinued to stare with unbelieving eyes till 
the poet was safely indoors. 

“ This way, M. Chariot,” said his guide, 
ushering him with the other mourners into 
a large salon, where the poet stopped and 
rubbed his eyes. 

On a table in the middle of the room was 
spread a feast such as he never expected to 
see again — cold chickens, ham, lobsters, 
salads, deserts, wine bottles by each glass, 
and wine upon the loaded buffet. 

“ In the name of M. Souvestre, I bid 
you welcome,” said the sour-faced little 
man. “ Sit down, gentlemen. You must 
be hungry. It was my late client’s wish 
that you should not regret the inconven- 
ience of this early morning, and that for 
the last time you should enjoy a hospi- 
tality which in his lifetime was unsparing.” 

As in a dream the poet ate and drank. 
Well, at any rate he was having his five 
francs worth. Only there was Caparolle 
awaiting his return. What would he say 
when his comrade arrived bloated with 
food, but without a sou in his pockets. 
Still, no use leaping to the sad conclusion, 
and cheerfully Chariot fought his way 
through to coffee and an excellent cigar. 

At this point their host rose to his feet 
and put on an enormous pair of spectacles, 
clearing his throat. 

“ Your attention, my friends. I will not 
detain you long. No doubt you are won- 
dering within yourselves what is the mean- 
ing of all this. Within this room, through 
which have passed so many who called 
themselves the friends of M. Souvestre are 
now gathered all those who have earned 
the right to that title. My late client fixed 
the hour of his funeral himself. It was to 
be at six o’clock in the morning, an hour 
inclement and unseasonable; but not ap- 
parently for those who desired to pay their 
last respects to an old and valued friend. 
The hour was announced to all who had 
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ever visited here. Some few notices went 
astray owing to change of address. Yours, 
for instance, M. Chariot — ” 

Chariot started guiltily as all eyes were 
turned upon him, and he blew his nose 
noisily to hide his confusion. 

“ Your emotion does you credit, my dear 
fellow,” said the attorney. “ It shall not 
go unrewarded. Two hundred notices were 
issued. As I look around, me I see but 
thirty-five who responded, thinking less of 
their beds and more of their friend. Brief- 
ly the bulk of my clients’ estates is left to 
charities. A sum of seventeen thousand 
five hundred francs was, . however, set 
aside, to be divided among those who at- 
tended the funeral of my late friend, who 
in his later years, had lost some of his faith 
in men, but not in all men. There is, 
therefore, due to each of you the sum of — 
of — hum — five hundred francs as a token 
of remembrance from our excellent friend. 
Permit me to give to each of you this little 
envelope and to wish you good day and a 
pleasant memory. The spirit of our old 
comrade will be well pleased with all of 
you.” 

Chariot received his envelope with trem- 
bling hands. At first he had wished to say 
“ No, I have not deserved this;” but when 
he thought of Caparolle, and Marcelle, and 
Suzanne, and even of the concierge, he ac- 
cepted that which fate had certainly thrust 
upon him as a reward for virtue. 

He returned to find Caparolle rubbing 
the sleep from his eyes. 

“ Did you get the five francs, old man?” 
asked that worthy eagerly. 

“No!” said Chariot, concealing his joy. 
“ Alas, no!” 

Caparolle groaned dismally. 

“ Then we are certainly in the soup.” 


“ Soup to nuts, my lad. I do not rise at 
six in the morning to earn a beggarly five 
francs. On the contrary, such is my vir- 
tue, which I commend you to emulate, 
sluggard, that it has been rewarded by the 
sum of five hundred francs. Here is your 
half, Caparolle,” he added, passing the 
notes to the etcher, who had retreated, 
thinking the poet’s head had been turned 
by misery. “ If you are wise you will in- 
vest it in government stock. If you are 
foolish like me you will dress yourself and 
accompany me to Mme. Renaud’s. There 
we shall collect Marcelle and Suzanne. I 
fancy a little trip to the country will do us 
all good, and in your prayers do not forget 
to thank our good benefactor, M. Sou- 
vestre.” 

“ In short,” concluded Chariot, beaming 
upon me as I sat attentive to his amazing 
tale, “ I am sure M. Souvestre, looking 
down from above, must have enjoyed the 
manner in which we spent his legacy. I 
fancy, however, M. Coupeau has cursed 
him many times §ince.” 

“ Coupeau. I fail to see where he comes 
in. Where does he figure in this story of 
yours.” 

“ Oh, him!” said Chariot blithely. “ His 
downfall can be traced back to the francs 
of M. Souvestre. Without them our little 
party would not have gone to stay' at a 
little hotel at Poissy, and if we had not 
gone there Marcelle would not have met 
Coupeau, who was stopping there. The 
ungrateful hussy skipped with Coupeau, 
ran through his saving in a year, and de- 
stroyed his prodigality of words. What I 
give him is no charity, my friend, it is pay- 
ment for having released me from one of 
the bonds of Bohemia which might have in 
time fettered me to poverty forever.” 


THE KEY TO THE PAST 

H E wrote his memories with eager zest, 

And said: “I have them fast — may live again 
Each joy if I but read!” He read in vain; 

The words were but chirography, no more; 

Rekindled naught to life. Then he forbore, 

Left his dim chamber, put away despair, 

And sought the open. Lo, through sunlit air 
His happy past flew homing to his breast! 
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WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED 

A TROOPER in Cromwell’s army, Hallam Brooke, who tells the story, saved Mistress Joyce 
Eveleigh, attainted as a witch, from Jonas Slythey, dissident preacher, and a mob of villagers. 
In this he was aided by one Hobgoblin Jack Bunyan, a tinker by trade, and Brooke’s 
companion in arms, a mighty man of his inches whose imagination, however, had made of him a 
religious fanatic. Following his onslaught on the mob, Hobgoblin had exposed Slythey as a 
hypocrite and a renegade. Accompanying Mistress Eveleigh was Ruth Prynne, in whom Bunyan 
was interested, an “ angel,” as he had characterized her to Brooke. 

Then, following the battle of Naseby and the defeat and flight of the king, Brooke was 
amazed to find his new-found friend in jail for swearing. And when Giles Bombard, the captain 
of the troop, had wrestled with Bunyan in prayer to no avail, an exorcist was called in, who 
proved to be none other than Slythey. 

Bunyan, however, did not recognize him, but, submitting to his ministrations, was made 
deathly sick by a noxious dose which he swallowed at the exorcist’s order. Then, for the first 
time, recognizing his tormentor, Hobgoblin emitted a mighty roar. Giles Bombard was flung 
violently against the opposite wall, hurled by Bunyan’s mighty arms. Then, meeting no willing 
obstacle from Brooke, Bunyan sprang at the exorcist’s throat with a bellow that must have 
sprung from the Roaring Devil, which could not be cast out. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE BEAST FROM EPHESUS. 

“T JO, ye painted hypocrite!” Bunyan 
f | roared, bearing Slythey to the floor 
with him. “ Ye shedskin lizard — 
’tis thou!” 

And then the cell saw a melee which 
flung up the accumulated dust of years, 
a melee of flail-like arms threshing a 
squirming person who shrieked for mercy. 

Giles, recovering from the shock of 
striking the wall (which had momentarily 
stunned him), made a dash for the door 
and the alley. Down the latter he roared: 

“ Ho! — the guard! Here! — Help! The 
guard! ” 

As for me, I leaned against the wall, 
laughing most immoderately, and shouting 
encouragement to Hobgoblin. 


“ At him, Jack! Pound him, Jack! ’Tis 
your chance, Jack! Remember the angel he 
stoned!” 

Hobgoblin had executed a great measure 
of punishment — and might indeed have 
killed the hypocrite — before Bombard came 
rushing back, followed by the sentry from 
the alley and the guards from the outer 
door. They tore Hobgoblin from the 
bruised object on the floor. Slythey, his 
clothes gray with dust, his nose bleeding, 
his whole face a motley of discoloring, stag- 
gered to his feet and rushed from the cell, 
down the alley, and out of the lock-up, 
crying: 

“ Heaven help me! Help me! ’Tis no 
possession, but the Dark One himself! 
Help! Help! Help—” 

The outer door slammed on the last wild 
appeal. I turned to behold Jack Bunyan 
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backed defiantly against the wall, his feet 
surrounded by burning sticks and live coals. 
The air was think with smoke and dust 
The guards stood amazed, waiting instruc- 
tions from Captain Bombard, who sorrow- 
fully shook his head: 

“ Ah, lad, lad!” he sighed. “ Thou art 
in evil case. I leave thee to thine own, re- 
flections.” 

With such acknowledgment of defeat he 
ordered us all out, himself withdrawing 
and locking the cell door after him. Turn- 
ing to me, he said: 

“ Do ye Trooper Brooke stand guard 
over him. Mayhap, as y’are his friend, 
ye may help him to better thinking.” 

So I spent the rest of that night sitting 
on a stool outside Jack Bunyan’s cell. I 
tried to engage him in conversation, but 
he refused to engage, applying himself 
gloomily to his book or falling into long 
spells of brooding reverie. 

Toward morning I dozed on my stool, 
but was awakened just as dawn began to 
steal through the prison alley, by a touch 
of Jack’s big hand through the bars. 

“ Lad,” said he, with ponderous solem- 
nity, “ I have reasoned all through the 
night, and to this conclusion have I come: 

“ Rather do I wish there were no Hell, 
or I were one of the devils in it. For mark 
ye, Master Innocent: ’tis human to wish 
one might be a tormentor rather than one 
of the tormented.” 

I tried to cheer him with the reminder 
that in another hour his twelve-pen’orth of 
confinement would be at an end. 

“ And then, friend Jack,” I said, it 
may be by this time there is a stewpan in 
need of tinkering at Eveleigh Manor.” 

“ Aye, aye,” said he, brightening some- 
what. “ And I shall see the angel again. 
And ye will be my company, lad, lest again 
I fall by the wayside?” 

“ That I shall, Jack ! ” I said, “ for I 
would profit much by further sight of the 
angel myself.” 

It was not that morning after all, but on 
the second after Jack’s release from dur- 
ance, that we paid our oft-postponed visit 
to Eveleigh Manor. 

In the meantime we troopers were en- 


gaged in a king-hunt. Manchester and 
Essex, the earls who had previously com- 
manded the Parliamentary army, had been 
deposed in favor of Fairfax and Cromwell 
because the policy of the two lords had 
been, not to crush Charles absolutely, but 
merely bring him to reason by a demon- 
stration of force. 

This weak policy had been disastrous, 
contributing in considerable measure to 
successive royalist victories. Fairfax and 
Cromwell, backed at last by Parliament, 
had determined not only to smash Charles’s 
forces (as they had done at Naseby), but 
capture the person of the king himself and 
bring him not so much to reason, as to 
trial as a traitor to his own realm. 

This determination was the more iron 
bound when, in the rout after Naseby, the 
king’s baggage was captured, and it was 
discovered, from numeseus documents 
seized, that he had been double-dealing not 
only with friend and enemy at home, but 
with England’s foes abroad. The welfare 
of England apparently was second to the 
safety of his skin and the saving of his 
crown, together with the “ divine ” pre- 
rogatives of the latter. 

So, during the next few days we were 
kept scouring in all directions to the north 
and west for tidings of the king. But in 
the confusion after Naseby there was no 
certainty of the direction the fugitive mon- 
arch had taken. That he was reported to 
have been in several far apart places at the 
same time, proved that no one likely to in- 
form, knew where he was. 

The second morning after Hobgoblin’s 
release from the guardhouse found us both 
off duty for a few hours and at the same 
time. Whereupon we seized our oppor- 
tunity and repaired to the kitchen door of 
Eveleigh Manor. 

In response to Jack’s rather timid knock 
the door was opened by an old serving-man 
who was white-haired and not without a 
certain gentle dignity for one of his prob- , 
able station in life. He must have been 
nearly seventy years old. At sight of our 
Roundhead dress he stiffened up and his 
eye greeted us in no friendly fashion. 

“ Your business with this house?” he 
asked sharply, but not discourteously. 
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Jack explained. 

“I be a tinker by trade,” said he; 

“ John Bunyan, of Elstow in Bedford. 
Belike I am known to Mistress Prynne, 
who serves her ladyship. This lad is a 
beginner, assisting me, so to speak. 

“ Three days ago,” continued Jack, hav- 
ing compromised the truth about me, “ it 
was our blessed fortune to serve in a 
small way the ladies of this house. After- 
ward, Mistress Prynne having mind of me 
and my trade, I did promise to pay my re- 
spects and see what leaky vessels might be 
in need of repair.” 

Ah, Jack! That last was skilful, even 
if thy conscience did squirm. 

The old man looked friendlier on the 
instant. No doubt he knew only too well 
of that affair in which his late master’s 
daughter was so imperiled. But he still 
observed caution, disliking our dress I 
could see. He stood in thought a while, 
eying us dubiously but not unkindly; then 
said abruptly: 

“ You will remain where you are, 
please.” 

He closed the door in our faces and went 
off to confer, I suppose, with his mistress. 
When the door was opened again it was by 
Ruth Prynne. In the absence of her mis- 
tress she was less diffident. She greeted 
us both with a merry smile, and gave Jack 
Bunyan her two hands, as if they were old 
friends re-united. 

“ A fair day to thee, Master Bunyan — 
and thou, Master—” 

“ Brooke,” I supplied; “ Hallam Brooke 
— your servant, Mistress Prynne.” 

“ Brooke,” she repeated; “ Hallam 
Brooke ”; as if making a careful note of 
the name for some purpose. 

“ Indeed I am glad to see thee, Master- 
Bunyan,” she resumed, averting her eyes 
from me rather quickly, “ though not half 
so glad as when ye did appear to succor 
my mistress in her grievous plight. Not,” 
she amended, turning again to me, “ that 
we were without a champion, and my lady 
Joyce is indeed grateful to thee, Master — 
Hallam Brooke.” 

“ Then I am more than rewarded for a 
broken head,” I said; and it was no mere 
pretty speech. 


“ But marry, Jack Bunyan! What ha’ 
delayed thee?” she went with a light rail- 
lery aimed at Hobgoblin. “ Taking thy 
word as a thinker who was wont to be 
prompt in other days, I did set aside two 
jam-pans, a girdle with a broken hoop, 
and a kettle burned through; and the use 
of these we ha’ been denied these two days, 
for that each hour we expected ye would 
require them to mend.” 

“ Mistress Ruth,” said Jack simply, “ to 
tell truth to thee, before whom I can in- 
vent no deceit — I ha’ been in gaol.” 

“ In gaol ! ” she cried. The Puritan 
maid’s mouth-comers twitched, and she 
was hard put to it, as was I, to keep from 
laughing outright. “ What hast done now?” 

“ I was profane,” said Bunyan, his head 
bowed in real remorse before his angel. 

The angel’s mouth twitched again and 
She flashed at me an understanding look, 
quick with suppressed mirth. 

“Ah, Jack, Jack! Wilt ever leam to 
curb that tongue? Thou grievest me, 
Master Bunyan. Even while my heart 
thanked thee on the village green thy words 
were like hot brands upon my ears.” 

“ Then, by the Archangel Gabriel, I will 
never swear again! ” cried Hobgoblin. “ By 
the two gods of London Town, great Gog 
and Magog, I swear it!” 

“ Swear not lest ye swear, Master John,” 
said Ruth. “ But prithee — a moment while 
I fetch the pans.” 

Leaving the door open, but us inside it, 
she ran back into* the house. In a few mo- 
ments she returned laden with jam-pans, 
a girdle, and a kettle. These the tinker- 
trooper took from her and made a serious 
pretense of examining. 

“ Eh, but they are in sad case,” said he, 
shaking his head. And squatting down 
upon the ground he proceeded to study 
them one by one. 

As his purpose was clearly (to me) to 
prolong the interview as much as possible, 
I, who had some hope to catch another 
glimpse of my own angel, squatted down 
beside him. Taking up the kettle, I ex- 
amined the hole in it with a grave prentice 
eye. 

“ Didst bring the acid, boy?” Bunyan 
sternly asked me. 
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“ Nay, master — I forgot,” said I. 

“ Th’ art a dolt!” cried Tinker Jack. 
“ How think ye solder will hold an we ha’ 
no acid? Mistress Prynne, I pray patience 
with this lad. He hath little experience, 
either with pots or living. Yet will I say 
well for him that at Naseby he did fight 
like a man.” 

“ Even as might be looked for in him,” 
said a voice that made my heart give such 
a leap that I dropped the kettle and sprang 
to my feet, my two hands instantly baring 
my head of its iron morion. 

There she stood, my Lady Joyce Eve- 
leigh, in the kitchen doorway, so fait in its 
plain framing. Her eyes were upon me 
with a grateful condescending, but only for 
a moment. Then she turned to Bunyan, 
who had his nose close to one of the jam- 
pans. 

“ And what think ye of the vessels, 
Master — ” 

“ Bunyan,” supplied Ruth; “ John Bun- 
yan and Master Brooke — Master Hallam 
Brooke, milady — his apprentice tinker.” 

I thought the lady’s eyes- twinkled at 
this, but she gravely repeated her question 
about the vessels. Did Master Bunyan 
think they were worth repairing? As she 
said it she drew her skirts carefully about 
her and seated herself on the doorstep as 
if she were no grand lady, even making a 
place for Ruth and bidding her by a gesture 
Sit beside her. 

So there we were, Hobgoblin and his 
apprentice, squatted on the ground, facing 
our two angels who were seated on the 
doorstep, while within, in the background, 
hovered the old serving-man, his aged face 
touched with amusement and not a little 
surprise and anxiety at his lady’s conde- 
scension to two tinkers and — worse than 
that in his opinion— Roundheads! 

“ As to the worthiness of repair,” said 
Tinker Bunyan, lifting his eyes from the 
jam-pan, “ that which can be repaired is 
ever worthy of repair, sweet mistress, even 
as such poor human vessels as have fallen 
into disorder. For mark ye, ladies, we are 
all leaky vessels, some more and some less, 
but all badly in need of mending. Our 
usefulness may be impaired, but never at 
an end until we are thrown into the dis- 


card, which is the scrapheap for stewpans 
and for us poor human vessels — the grave. 

“ And who knows, sweet ladies, what 
further use beyond? For even old iron 
hath its values, and may in a future-melted 
state be recast to new fine metal.” 

“ Indeed, here is a philosopher! ” cried 
Mistress Joyce, while Ruth’s eyes shone 
proudly of her acquaintance from Elstow, 
flashing up at her mistress for that sign of 
approval which was not lacking. “ What 
think you, Master — Apprentice?” 

“ I think, sweet mistress lady,” I said, 
“ that if I had my master’s tongue, I might 
aspire to win whatever I set my heart upon 
in this world.” 

“ Well spoken, indeed, Master Appren- 
tice in sooth — a pretty speech!” she said, 
with a touch of banter and a glance which 
Itold me plainly she was not a whit de- 
ceived by my humble tinker pretension. 

It was a pleasant interlude we spent at 
'the kitchen door of Eveleigh Manor. From 
casual references I gathered that she — Mis- 
tress Joyce, of course — was the only child 
of Sir William Eveleigh, who had fallen on 
the king’s side at Marston Moor. She 
lived alone, except for old Henry Falconer, 
who had served her father — aye, her 
father’s father — and Ruth Prynne, who was 
half-maid and the rest companion; for I 
could see that on the side of the mistress 
there was a genuine love for the Puritan 
maid, and that Ruth worshipped my lady 
even as John his angel. 

Apparently, Mistress Joyce was not un- 
aware of something interesting in the re- 
lationship of John Bunyan and Ruth 
Prynne, and this knowledge she shared 
with me in the language of glances while 
Hobgoblin rambled on in his own peculiar 
way, mixing heaven arid earth, leaky ves- 
sels and erring humanity in apt if some- 
times twisted similes. 

Mistress Joyce would frequently glance 
at me while he talked, sometimes drawing 
my attention with a swift twinkle to the 
open admiration of Ruth for her friend’s 
pointed eloquence, again flashing an amused 
message as if she knew I was no tinker’s 
apprentice, but a person of fair birth who 
could appreciate the humor of Jack’s naive 
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simplicity and earnestness in great matters 
which were at this time too high for him. 

As for the maid, I took more note of her 
because Mistress Joyce’s signaling glances 
compelled me to. Ruth Prynne was in 
contrast with her mistress; not so tall and 
not so slight, lacking also that poise and 
indefinable dignity which marks the lady 
of fine birth and gentle training. 

My lady was fair as a lily and like that 
in slender grace, with small, fine features 
-and hair which made me think sunlight 
lingered in its gold coils even when she 
stood in shadow. Ruth, by contrast, was 
robust, red-cheeked, and her hair was of a 
dark brown deepening almost to blackness. 

In the end, when Tinker Bunyan could 
delay no longer (in honor to his craft) his 
verdict on the leaky vessels, he did the 
next best thing so that we might again have 
have excuse to visit the kitchen door of 
Eveleigh Manor. 

“ Mistress,” said he, “ this prentice of 
mine having forgot the acid wherewith to 
do the work proper, my brand and solder 
avail not at present. I must even — ” 

“ But, master,” I protested, “ ye did not 
bid me fetch the brand and solder! ” 

“ What, dolt! Didst forget these also? I 
have a mind to cancel thy prentice articles! 

“ Lady,” Bunyan added in apology to 
Mistress Joyce, whose eyes were moistly 
bright with mirth, “ I must crave indul- 
gence for this lad. He is young and with- 
out practical experience in good tinkering. 
I must even then take away the pans, with 
thy permission, and I do promise On my 
honor as a tinker to return them duly 
mended on the morrow, granted that these 
duties which at present first claim our — ” 

A little quick gasp came from Mistress 
Joyce’s lips. Jack cut his speech short. 
We, all three — that is, Ruth, too — looked 
up in alarm. My lady’s face was pale, 
and she was staring in the direction of the 
wall of the kitchen-garden. 

Swiftly my glance followed the line of 
her vision. There was an elm-tree outside 
the wall, and its branches overhung on the 
garden side. 

For a moment so brief that I might well 
have been mistaken, I saw a face peering 
through the thick June foliage. It vanished 


almost instantly; but the face was the face 
of Jonas Slythey. That it was no trick of 
my imagination was evident in the expres- 
sion on Jack Bunyan’s countenance and 
my lady’s agitation, and the fact that the 
face I had seen was more or less discolored 
and had a half-healed black eye. 

I did not stop to wonder why the sight 
of any man’s face should so startle Mistress 
Joyce, save that she must have been sur- 
prised and alarmed at the manner of the 
apparition. Springing to my feet, I ran 
to the wall, climbed to its parapet, and 
peered up into the tree. 

There was no one there. Slythey — if it 
was indeed he — had made his escape. The 
road to Naseby ran behind the wall, and 
was flanked on the far side by thick willows 
bordering a small trout stream. No doubt 
the spying intruder had dropped from the 
tree, taken cover, and made his retreat be- 
hind the willow belt. 

Puzzled by the incident, I returned to 
the kitchen door to report. Mistress Joyce 
had retired within, and Jack Bunyan was 
plying a rather set-lipped Ruth with ques- 
tions concerning Jonas Slythey’s apparent 
ill-will against the lady of the manor and 
his reasons for spying upon the house. 

But Ruth’s lips were closed in a firm, 
thin line. She merely hinted that “ there 
were things she could speak of to no man,” 
whatever she may have meant by that. I 
could see that if Trooper Bunyan was to 
continue in her good favor he had better 
desist; which he did presently, consoled no 
doubt by the thought that he had an excuse 
to return on the morrow. 

Laden with the pans, we returned to 
camp, Hobgoblin pausing on the way 
through Naseby Village to borrow solder- 
ing material and a brand from a fellow 
tinsmith. But on the road we discussed 
Master Slythey and his latest appearance. 

“ He is surely an emissary of antichrist,” 
declared John, naturally concluding, as was 
his way, that where the Hand of Providence 
was stirring a pot Satan was also at work 
to spoil the broth, if possible. “ But what 
think ye the secret is, Master Wisehead?” 

“ I know not,” I confessed, “ save this — 
that milady holds the man in fear as well as 
despising.” 
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“ The man is a beast from Ephesus,” said 
Bunyan, after due reflection; “ and, mark 
ye, lad, we shall yet wrestle with him.” 

Slythey must have made good time from 
tire wall, if indeed he had ever been there. 
Our surprise over his appearance in the 
tree was equalled, although our delight was 
greatly more, when we saw him again as 
we entered the Parliamentary camp. 

Surrounded on three sides by a squad of 
Roundheads commanded by Sergeant Okey 
was Master Jonas Slythey, his black eye 
half-healed and the rest of his face discol- 
ored just as I had seen it in the tree. He 
was being marched in the direction of Crom- 
well’s quarters; and clearly he was under 
arrest! 

“ Truly,” said Hobgoblin Jack Bunyan, 
knowing no more of the circumstances than 
I did, and as we both saw. “ Truly the 
Lord is on our side!” 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE SERPENT WORMS. 

T'HAT evening, after five or six hours at 
the continued fruitless game of king- 
hunting, we mended the leaky vessels. That 
is to say, Tinker Bunyan did the mending 
while I sat by, in order that John’s con- 
science might be appeased, tending the fire 
and handing him the solder, acid, brand, 
and this and that, as a good apprentice 
might observe his master required them. 

“ Truly y’are in a fair way to be a good 
tinker, Master Brooke,” said Bunyan, while 
the acrid fumes from his operations set me 
coughing. “ But y’are not indeed of the 
craft until — ” 

He stopped short and looked about him 
in search of something of which he was ap- 
parently in great and immediate need. 

“ The crystal-chafer,” he muttered. 
“ Where — now we be in a blind alley 
with but one door to our dilemma. The 
key to unlock it is the crystal-chafer. Dolt, 
that I should ha’ forgot it! But as thou’rt 
a good lad and a willing apprentice, Mas- 
ter Brooke, run ye back to that tinsmith 
of whom I did borrow the brand. Say to 
him y’are my apprentice, and Master Bun- 
yan’s respects, and will he lend you his 


crystal-chafer, which ye will surely return 
speedily.” 

Glad to be of some real prentice service, 
I trotted off through the village to the tin- 
smith’s shop. As it was past tradesman’s 
hours the shop was locked up, but being 
diligent and having an inquiring tongue I 
soon found where Master Lapham lived. 
Presently I was at his door. 

His good wife respqfltled to my summons, 
and curiously asked my business with her 
man out of tinkering hours. I explained 
that I was prentice to Master Bunyan, and 
had come to beg the use of Master Lap- 
ham’s crystal-chafer. 

“ His what?” cried the good wife, clearly 
as ignorant as I of the nature of the required 
implement. 

“ The crystal-chafer, mistress,” I re- 
peated dutifully. 

She went back into the house, and I 
heard her talking with her man, who pres- 
ently came to the door with a queer expres- 
sion on his wizen, homely face. He was a 
little, dried-up man. He recognized me at 
once as the lad who had accompanied Bun- 
yan when that tinker trooper borrowed the 
solder and brand. 

“ Y’are his apprentice?” he inquired. 

“ That I be, master,” said I humbly. 

“ Since how long?” 

“ Since but this morning, master,” I re- 
plied, seeing no harm in this simple truth. 

“ And ye want my crystal-chafer?” 

“ Aye, sir, an’ it please ye.” 

He looked me over very thoughtfully, 
very respectful, I thought, of my size and 
shoulder-breadth, lor I was as large for my 
years as Master Lapham was small for his. 
He suddenly pointed over my shoulder and 
said: 

“ Ye see yon gable over the sign of the 
three blue angels?” 

I turned and looked where he pointed. 
Even as I did so I received to my great 
indignation and astonishment, a right hearty 
kick which sent me staggering and came 
nigh to upsetting me. 

Recovering from shock and amazement, 
but with my indignation blazing into a rage 
for revenge, I turned to resent the treach- 
erous attack in more honest kind. But I 
caught only a glimpse of Master Lapham 
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almost doubled up with mirth as he slammed 
the door shut and barred it from within. 

Furiously I hammered on the door with 
both fists, and called the tinsmith forth 
with many a hot challenge to his manhood. 
But he only brayed asininely behind the 
door, and advised me to seek the “ crystal- 
chafer ” elsewhere. 

I decided that dignity would best be 
served by biding some later opportunity 
to cry quits with the tinsmith. It was in 
high dudgeon, however, that I returned to 
quarters, determined to relate the matter 
to Master Bunyan and have his opinion 
on Master Lapham’s conduct 

Hobgoblin I found tinkering the pans. 
He listened to my recital and then said with 
great satisfaction: 

“ ’Tis well, Master Prentice. Now art 
thou indeed of the craft, duly initiated by 
the crystal-chafer, which is a common in- 
strument, but needful in the making of a 
good apprentice.” 

As I stared at him, realization dawning 
of the trick which had been played on me, 
my face — I am sure — flushing and paling 
while I was tossed between anger and a 
desire to laugh, Tinker Bunyan suddenly 
dropped his pan and brand together with a 
metallic crash, fell over on his back, and 
roared like a hilarious Falstaff. 

By way of relieving mixed feelings, com- 
bining the desire to do violence awhile ap- 
pearing to take his jest in good part, I 
descended upon Hobgoblin with my whole 
weight and strength. Next instant we were 
the center of a melee of pots and pans, 
while our roars in horse-play must have 
sounded throughout the camp. 

It was Sergeant Okey who, hastening to 
the scene of disturbance, dragged us apart. 
Learning what the matter was, Okey 
wagged a finger at Bunyan and said reprov- 
ingly: 

“ It would behoove thee better, Trooper 
Bunyan, to conduct thee for a space in 
more seemly manner. Th’art scarce out 
of the guardhouse, and but for our good 
captain, the honest Bombard, this night 
might ha’ seen thee in limbo again. Thy 
misdoings ha’ come to the ears of Noll 
himself! ” 

“ Noll?” gasped Bunyan. 


“ Aye, Noll — Oliver Cromwell, sir!” said 
Sergeant Okey, his right hand executing an 
involuntary salute. “ Now that he hath 
won his way with Parliament, he would root 
out drunkards, gamblers, and swearers in 
vain from his army, and thy name as a chief 
offender hath come to his ears through one, 
Master Slythey, who is this day in Noll’s 
appointment as a spiritual captain to our 
division. But for honest Captain Bombard, 
who hath hope for thy redemption, Bun- 
yan — ” 

“Hold!” cried Hobgoblin, flashing a 
glance at me and starting to his feet. “ Let 
us ha’ this from the beginning. Master 
Slythey, jye say? A spiritual captain! But 
we did see him with our own eyes — under 
arrest! ” 

“ Ah, thereby hangs a tale, Master Bun- 
yan, which did surprise me even as it do 
you,” said Gossip Okey with much relish. 
“ ’Twas in this fashion — though I come by 
the tale second-hand through Captain Giles, 
who was present and served thee in good 
manner.” 

Okey, who loved to clatter a tale as well 
as any good wife in the real, squatted down 
and wetted his lips, preparing to unfold. 
When we, too, were settled he began: 

“ ’Twas in this fashion, as I say — it com- 
ing to the ears of our captain how this Mas- 
ter Slythey did usurp the law’s authority 
in that he apprehended a fair lady for 
witchcraft and did incite the townsfolk to 
duck her in the pond, our honest Giles had 
him seized and brought before Noll, inas- 
much as the matter were, passing serious.” 

I felt secretly elated that thus Captain 
Bombard had acted on the information I 
gave him, although at the time it was to 
assist Jack rather than to accuse Slythey. 

“ ’Tis only by hearsay do I know what 
passed between the man and old Noll,” 
Okey went on; “ but our captain do say 
that Noll was greatly angered, and but for 
the preacher’s cloth was half a mind to hang 
Master Jonas Slythey for usurping authority 
in these parlous times. 

“ But this Master Slythey hath a clever 
wit, like to the serpent’s, and he did some- 
how worm himself into Noll’s bosom and 
interest. At least, so saith Giles, but for 
myself I think that Cromwell is no fool to 
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be gulled by any man’s tongue, and that 
he do secretly hope to make use of the man. 

“ Be that as it may be, in the end he 
did berate this Slythey for his actions, cen- 
suring him for that very intolerance against 
■which we fight, and especial for carrying 
such measures against a fair woman, and 
that without due authority and process of 
law, yet commending his loyalty and zeal, 
though he carried it too far. 

“ Noll, so saith Bombard, decided to keep 
the man and his abilities under his own 
eye and control, perhaps weighing — and this 
is what I myself do think — perhaps weigh- 
ing the man’s uses as a spy and a tale- 
bearer, such as is needful in times of war. 

“ For, mark ye this — and there is where 
Trooper Bunyan comes into the matter — 
Noll would indeed make a new model of 
his army, and root out the ungoldly from 
our ranks. Knowing this, and, I ha’ no 
doubt, seeking to curry further favor, this 
Master Slythey did speak of one, John 
Bunyan, as the chiefest among the Philis- 
tines, and did also speak of thy comrade, 
Master Brooke, as a youth defiled by such 
companionship, and already turned to 
swearing and other sinfulness by example.” 

“ Alas, ’tis true! ” groaned Hobgoblin, 
bowing his head over the jam-pan. 

“ At this hearing,” Okey continued, 
pleased with the effect of his narrative, 
“ Noll’s brow grew dark as a thunder-cloud 
— so Giles did tell me. But ’twas good 
Giles Bombard who spoke a word on thy 
behalf, Bunyan, saying ye were a doughty 
soldier, and that ye did wax profane only 
in moments of great stress. 

“ But here Master Slythey made mention 
that ’twas this same profane braggart who 
did play ‘ Sweet William ’ on the bells 
consecrated to sound only the glory of 
God; whereat Noll’s brow darkened 
again. But Giles, eager for thy re- 
demption, said that Trooper Bunyan 
had been inspired to ring the bells only 
by a desire to give glory to Heaven for 
our great victory, and had not stayed to 
choose a tune, thinking indeed ’twas the 
Doxology he played, and further that 
Trooper Bunyan had suffered twelve hours 
in durance for swearing on the field of bat- 
tle, even as Master Slythey had knowledge, 


mentioning the trial to cast out thy devil, 
Master Bunyan. 

“ And then, Giles do say, old Noll did 
a’most smile, and ask many questions anent 
the exorcism, and, saith Giles, come as 
nigh laughing as any man ever saw Noll 
Cromwell. When he heard of the strange 
manifestations of thy devil, Bunyan, he 
nodded his head and said: 

“ ‘ Aye, on the field of Naseby I did 
mark the man and his red hair, which goeth 
well with a russet coat. Yet, if he prays 
as well as he fights, the heat of youth will 
depart from his hair as it grays with years 
and wisdom. Let me hear no worse of 
Trooper Bunyan.’ ” 

“ Said he so — Noll Cromwell ! ” cried 
Hobgoblin, radiant with joy. 

“ And then,” said Okey, frowning at the 
interruption, “ he did dismiss our captain 
and were closeted for some time with this 
Master Slythey, who anon came from the 
general’s quarters with the air of one well 
satisfied with the outcome. 

“ That is all,” concluded the Gossip 
Okey, looking at Bunyan as if to say: 
“ Now ye may interrupt.” 

Hobgoblin was silent a while, glowering 
in deep thought at the half-mended pans, 
but chuckling ever and anon. Presently he 
raised his eyes to mine. 

“ What think ye, Master Wisehead?” 

“ ’Tis a strange tale,” said I, whereat 
Sergeant Okey beamed with self-satisfac- 
tion. 

“ Th’art right, sergeant,” said Bunyan 
suddenly. “ The man is as ye say — a sar- 
pint! But Noll Cromwell hath an eye for 
evil as well as good, and the shrewdness to 
avail himself of the latter and turn the for- 
mer to advantage. 

“ A spiritual comforter — ha!” Hobgoblin 
growled. “ Nay, nay! More likely thief 
of our secrets than keeper of our con- 
sciences. But it behooves us, as our good 
sergeant advises, to mend our ways lest we 
trip upon snares of Master Slythey’s set- 
ting. 

“ Boy!” he added, turning solemnly to 
me. “ Now that we ha’ the crystal-chafer, 
let us on with our mending.” 

Well, after Okey’s departure we put the 
finishing touches to the kettle, girdle and 
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jam pans, while we discussed in low voices 
the queer promotion of Master Jonas Sly- 
they. What it meant — save as we sus- 
pected the man was being used as a spy 
in the guise of a preacher — we knew not, 
particularly in what way his spying might 
affect Eveleigh Manor and our angels, one 
of whom was an openly avowed royalist 

We decided to inform Mistress Eveleigh 
and Ruth of what had taken place, again 
urge them to tell us frankly if there was 
any reason which might justify Master Sly- 
they’s spying upon the house, and at the 
same time warn them to caution. 

And next day, the moment we were tem- 
porarily relieved from duty, we hied to the 
kitchen door, carrying the mended pans, 
which clanked cheerily against our steel 
armor. 

We knocked at the door; and my heart, 
at least, beat high in expectation of the 
vision reappearing. 

But it was Ruth Prynne who opened the 
door, and that only wide enough to admit 
the mended vessels. She did not look at us. 
Her face was pale and perturbed, and her 
lips set in a thin line which plainly hinted 
that any speech would be unwelcome. 

She merely took the vessels, set them on 
the floor behind her, handed something 
to Tinker Bunyan, and shut the door in 
our faces without uttering a angle word. 

I stared at Bunyan. He was staring at 
the palm of his hand, where lay a shilling 
piece. 

“ Truly,” said John, “ the ways of God 
are inscrutable!” 

Wewere both very crestfallen after all 
our happy expectations. But there was 
nothing we could do. The shut door 
frowned forbiddingly at us, and all was 
silent within, although I was somehow con- 
scious that eyes were observing us from 
the windows. 

Slowly we turned away and went back 
to camp, for the greater part of the way 
speechless with astonishment. Occasional- 
ly John stopped, stared at the shilling, and 
muttered again about the inscrutable ways 
of Providence. * 

“ Inscrutable, indeed,” said I, for the 
sake of saying something; whereupon Bun- 
yan contradict^ me — and himself — as was 


ever his way when any one wholly agreed 
with him, and so left no room for arguments 

“ Nay, Master Innocent! Not so ini 

scrutable,” said he. “ This is some subtlety 
of Heaven to offset the machinations of the! 
devil and his agent, Slythey. Mark ye i 
youth, so ’twill develop.” 

I could not follow his reasoning, but he 
appeared quite confident that he was right, 
all things to him being governed by two 
supernatural agencies involved in an eternal 
tug o’ war for victory. In this case good 
was represented — to John Bunyan — by 
Ruth Prynne, evil by Jonas Slythey. 

I only thought that possibly he was ixi' 
error about the identity of the celestial 
figure. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

X VISITOR SURPRISED. 

{~\NCE more the fruitless king-hunt, 
Charles was still supposed to be in 
hiding somewhere between Naseby and 
Chester. While it seemed beyond all effort 
to rout the fox from his earth, Cromwell was 
at least seeing to it that he should be cut 
off from joining his sympathizers in Wales, 

Our general lingered in Nottinghamshire 
— that is, in the vicinity of Naseby — and 
delayed his ultimate southerly march, which 
Fairfax had already made, to assist the 
commander-in-chief in the subjugation of 
the counties south and west. 

In the mean time, when we were not kingi 
hunting, Hobgoblin and I discussed ways 
and means of again seeing our respective 
angels, Mistress Joyce Eveleigh and Ruth" 
Prynne. 

Unfortunately for us we had no excuse 
for presenting ourselves again at the kitchen 
door on the pretense of tinkering. Our last 
reception there had dampened our enterprisi 
ing with the solder and brand. There 
seemed also little chance of encountering 
the lady and her maid without the walls of 
the garden, for out of the gateway of Eve-i 
leigh Manor neither of them had visibly 
walked since the affair of the duck-pond, 
although I have po doubt Ruth or old 
Henry Falconer made quiet visits to the vih 
lage for food supplies. 


THE PROGRESS 

Undoubtedly the household had at least 
one friend and sympathizer in the village. 
If we could only have discovered the iden- 
tity of that person Jack might have sent 
some message to Ruth. But, as it turned 
out, it was Ruth who first sent a message to 
her friend and admirer, Tinker Bunyan. 

It fell a day less than a week after our 
repulse at the kitchen door. Dismounting 
from my horse after a hard ride on a false 
scent, I observed a figure which was some- 
how familiar to me, standing in a kind of 
uncertain, hesitating attitude at the edge 
of the camp. At a second glance I recog- 
nized Master Lapham, the tinsmith. 

He was looking hither and thither, di- 
vided as to which course he should take, 
apparently. In his hands he nervously 
twisted a folded piece of paper. His eyes 
fell on me presently and, to my delight, 
he failed to recognize Bunyan’s apprentice 
in the trooper in cuirass and morion and 
grimed with the sweat and dust of the 
morning’s hard ride. 

To me, as a bird to the fowler’s net, he 
came, all unsuspecting of danger. 

“ Good sir,” said he timorously, “ will ye 
direct me whither I may find Trooper Bun- 
yan who, outside of his soldiering, is a 
tinker by trade?” 

“ Meaning,” said I, “ that he is soldering 
when not soldiering?” 

At this play upon words Master Lap- 
ham’s sense of humor overcame him com- 
pletely. He fairly doubled up. Thinking, 
perhaps, that it was unseemly to laugh 
directly fn my face, he turned his back 
upon me and again bent himself double 
with mirth. 

The temptation was too great for frail 
flesh. I let him have the whole weight and 
force of the “ crystal chafer ” within my 
right jackboot. He collapsed with a howl 
of surprise, pain and indignation. 

Presently, sitting on the ground, he 
recognized me. I will say for the man’s 
sense of fairness that he began laughing 
again and laughed until the tears came. 

“ And I get up,” said he at last, “ wilt 
consider us quits, Master Prentice?” 

“ Aye— quits! ” said I. “ The crystal-chafer 
I received hath been returned. But what 
would ye with Master Bunyan?” 
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“ If thy name is Brooke, Master Pren- 
tice — ” 

“ Aye — Hallam Brooke, Master Tin- 
smith.” 

“ Then ’tis well met we be,” said he, 
scrambling to his feet and handing me the 
bit of folded twisted paper. “ She said, and 
I found not Master Bunyan, his friend, 
Master Brooke, could be trusted. I like 
not myself to enter there among these men 
of blood,” he added, rubbing the portion of 
his body where my boot had smitten him. 

My heart beat with expectation. She 
had said that I could be trusted if Bunyan 
was not to be found. True, I would rather 
it had been that Bunyan could be trusted 
if I — however, the paper, upon examina- 
tion, was addressed to Master J. Bunyan. 

Thanking the tinsmith, I hurried in 
search of Hobgoblin, whom I found in our 
quarters divesting himself of his cuirass. 
He seized the paper eagerly and studied the 
inscription. 

“ ’Tis her own hand!” he said jubilantly. 
“ Whose?” I whispered. 

“The angel’s!” was all the satisfaction 
I got, save that I was relieved to think it 
must be Ruth who had placed my trustwor- 
thiness second to Bunyan’s. 

And Ruth it was who had sent a message. 
It was written in a fair hand, and John had 
no difficulty in reading, for he and the maid 
had learned together at Bedford gram- 
mar school which, as you must know, was 
founded by a Lord Mayor of London in 
the time of Queen Mary. In his frank way 
— for Bunyan held no secrets from the 
world — he read out the message to me 
without even glancing first over its nature: 
Dear Jack : 

I am much troubled these days, and I feare 
me somme greate mysery must fall uponne 
thys house. I have neede of thy helpe lest 
further yll befalle my deare mystresse. Wilt 
thou, thenne, come to the summer-house 
which is in the garden of the manor, and 
watche there for me and my comyng? The 
houre I canne not sette, but I will come of a 
suretie. 

Keepe thys writyng a secret and telle no 
manne of thy comyng to the garden atte my 
askyng. Ruth Prynne. 

The last paragraph of this message was 
out before Bunyan realized that already he 
had betrayed the maid’s confidence. 
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“ But she said I could be trusted,” I as- 
sured the crestfallen Jack, who had stopped 
short in the reading and was staring at me 
with comical dismay. 

“ Aye — well, ’tis done, ’’-said he resigned- 
ly. “But ye bear witness the sin was 
inadvertent. 

“ Born of thine own honest nature, 
Jack!” I declared. 

“ And maybe ’twas Heaven made my 
tongue slip,” said Bunyan, “ knowing, in 
the Great Wisdom, I might ha’ need of a 
comrade’s help against this further devil’s 
work of which she makes hint.” 

I having agreed with him that the All- 
Wise surely had a hand in the game, he 
seemed much relieved and read the letter 
over again, this time very slowly, and in- 
sisting that I follow each word in case any 
hidden meaning escaped him. 

Finding no other explanation for the mes- 
sage than appeared on its face, we at once 
decided upon the only course open to us — 
to repair at once to the manor garden. That 
is, we would both go there, but in case my 
known presence might discomfit Ruth it 
was agreed that while Jack approached the 
summer-house alone and awaited develop- 
ments there, I should conceal myself where 
I could observe and be in readiness were 
assistance required. 

As we were neither of us likely to be 
called to duty— for some hours, at least — 
we obtained permission to leave the camp, 
and started at once for Eveleigh Manor. 

Before we came within sight of it on the 
Naseby-Sibbertoft Road, Hobgoblin sepa- 
rated from me after we again carefully re- 
hearsed our agreements. While Jack con- 
tinued up the road toward the back gate 
in the garden wall, I dropped behind the 
belt of willows of which I have made men- 
tion as hiding a small trout-stream from the 
road. 

Along a faint anglers’ path I made my 
way until I was opposite that point of the 
wall where the elm-tree stood and thrust 
its branches in over the garden. 

As soon as I felt that Jack had had time 
to reach the summer-house, the position of 
which I remembered marking on our pre- 
vious visits, I emerged from the willow belt, 
saw that the road was deserted, climbed 


to the top of the wall, and swung myself td 
a place of observation among the overhang- 
ing limbs. 

From this place of vantage I commanded 
the greater part of the manor gardens 
around the summer-house. The latter was 
situated a little to the left of the manor — 1 
that is, toward me. The gardens in front 
were of designed shrubbery and lawns. At 
the rear of the manor was the kitchen gar- 
den of vegetables through which a path led 
from the back-gate in the wall. 

At the left side of the manor and around 
the summer-house there was what is called 
an “ old-world ” garden — a maze of little 
walks meandering through a disordered 
profusion of all kinds of flowers. Before 
the summer-house, which was a rustic struc- 
ture, with a rough-hewn bench and a 
weather-worn table, stood a sun-dial, 
which told me the hour was one after noon. 

Jack Bunyan was not in the summer- 
house yet, although he might have been 
there, for one angle of it was hidden from 
my direct vision. But he was not there, for 
presently I saw his red head emerge from 
a clump of wild-rose bushes directly behind 
the rustic house. 

He peered intently at the manor and 
then all around the garden. No one was 
in sight, and probably he himself had 
reached thus far unobserved. 

Satisfied that it was safe, he swiftly came 
from the rose-bushes and darted across the 
few yards of open space between his last 
cover and the summer-house. Around the 
little structure he stole, and made as if to 
dive into the shelter of the bower. 

But then he suddenly halted at the very 
entrance, with a look on his face which 
was as eloquent of his astonishment as my 
own at what happened then, when Jack 
Bunyan, at least, got one of the greatest 
surprises of his life. 

There was some one in the bower — a 
man who stepped swiftly out of the shade 
of that angle which had been hidden from 
my direct vision. 

In his right hand he held a cocked horse- 
pistol, and he pointed it straight at Jack 
Bunyan ’s head. Yet the voice of the per- 
son behind the pistol was strangely in con- 
trast with his menacing attitude. 
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“ A fair day to you, Master Roundhead,” 
said he, as pleasantly as he might have 
welcomed a beloved friend. “ I prithee be 
seated. 

“ Only,” he added, “ be very, very 
careful.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

A BONE OF CONTENTION. 

I CONQUERED my first impulse to drop 
A from the tree, take the stranger by sur- 
prise, and turn the tables in Bunyan’s 
favor. But curiosity, and the fact that my 
friend seemed in no immediate danger of 
being shot by the courteous enemy, decided 
me to wait and see what should develop. 
Presently I might gain some explanation 
of the stranger’s identity, and his presence 
in that summer-house, to which Hobgoblin 
had been invited — as to a trap, it seemed. 

Yet I could not believe that Ruth, 
despite her loyalty to her mistress, could 
be so enamored of the cause Joyce espoused 
as to lay a trap for Jack Bunyan, Round- 
head though he was. Which made the 
mystery deeper, and aggravated my curi- 
osity respecting the gentleman. 

Bunyan was quite at his mercy, although 
he did not appear to take his situation one 
way or another, being at first too much 
surprised, and then developing a sort of 
belligerently inquiring attitude not at all 
in keeping with his position. 

“ Who are you?” he demanded to know. 

The stranger laughed lightly. Seeing 
that Bunyan had so little regard for his 
peril, he presently lowered the weapon, 
after once more suggesting that Jack be 
seated. 

“ Nay,” said Hobgoblin. “ I would as 
lief stand. I think and talk better having 
free use of my limbs. But ye do not an- 
swer. What is your name and station? 
What do ye in this garden? And why 
greet a visitor with a pistol-muzzle?” 

The stranger laughed again as if highly 
amused. 

“ Ye usurp the prerogatives of the situa- 
tion, sir,” said he. “ But so be it — for the 
present. I am Richard Eveleigh, an uncle- 
in-law of the lady of Eveleigh Manor.” 


So! I was immediately more interested, 
and developed a kindlier feeling regarding 
the gentleman. I even imagined on the 
instant a distinct family resemblance to 
Mistress Joyce, despite that his face was 
unshaven and, his general appearance that 
of one who has recently undergone some 
hard knocks. 

He was little over medium height, grace- 
fully built, and dressed in cavalier (al- 
though not military) fashion, his attire 
undoubtedly of rich material, but the worse 
for wear. He wore no hat, and his hair, 
long and curling, was touched with gray, 
as were his mustache and a little tuft below 
his underlip. His age I judged to be about 
forty-five. 

But that about the man which made him 
different from the common cavalier type 
was a curious commingling of dignity, good 
humor, and the air of one who does not 
take anything very seriously for very long. 
It was as if life were to him something of 
a jest which, like the needle in the hay- 
stack, only needs discovering. This shabby- 
genteel person with the horse-pistol struck 
me as a persistent hunter after the needle. 

“ So much for your name and station,” 
said Bunyan. “ But why the horse-pistol?” 

“ As to that,” said Eveleigh, “ by your 
dress I take it y’are Roundhead, whereas 
I, by mine, would seem to any eye Cava- 
lier, as indeed I am. That is, my sympa- 
thies are with the king.” 

“ And ye fear seizure since Naseby,” 
John supplied. 

“ Possibly, though I bore no arms at 
Naseby. Still, an unexpected Roundhead 
entering my niece’s garden — ” 

“ And why, if ye be of the king’s side, 
bore ye no arms at Naseby?” Bunyan asked 
with a thoughtful frown. 

Again Eveleigh seemed greatly amused, 
as I was myself at Hobgoblin’s attitude, as 
if he and not this gentleman with the pistol 
were master of the situation. 

“ I am not a man of blood,” said Joyce’s 
uncle. “ Rather do I incline to the gentler 
walks.” 

“Weak spine!” snorted Bunyan. “As 
a man has sympathy in these times he 
should bear arms on one side or the other, 
or be out of sympathy and arms on both 
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sides. The only weapon ye draw, then, is 
in behalf o’ thine own skin?” 

The twinkle in Richard Eveleigh’s eyes 
became a fire of resentment. He tilted the 
point of the pistol which he had previously 
lowered. 

“ Be very careful, Master Roundhead! ” 
said he. “ My humor "brooks no insolence 
from churls. Yet I make answer simply 
that I was not trained to violence.” 

“ Neither have I heard aright, was thy 
brother, the late Sir William Eveleigh,” said 
Bunyan scornfully. “ Like thee, he was in 
sympathy with the king. Unlike thee. 
Master Weakspine, he fought for his king, 
and, they do tell me, laid down his life for 
him on Marston Moor.” 

Eveleigh’s face became very pale at this 
taunt. His right arm stiffened, and the 
pistol was again leveled straight at Hob- 
goblin’s face. I blamed myself for not 
having taken a hand in the matter while 
yet there was time. Now I dared not make 
an open move. Quicker than any action of 
mine would be the pressure of a finger on 
that trigger. All I could do was draw, 
cock and carefully aim my own pistol at 
Master Eveleigh’s heart. But I could not 
hope that my bullet would reach him before 
his found Jack Bunyan, and I was loth to 
shoot Joyce’s uncle without actual provo- 
cation. 

“Be seated!” commanded Eveleigh, 
sighting along the pistol-barrel. 

“ Nay,” said Bunyan stolidly. “ I feel 
more of a man standing. But thy weapon 
frights me not, Master Weakspine. My 
trust is in the Lord. Thy pistol would miss 
fire or its ball miss me!” 

For a few moments Eveleigh stared at 
the man, puzzled. Then he laughed, un- 
cocked, and tossed the pistol on die 
weather-worn table at his right and said:j 

“ Thou ranting predestinist! What can 
a man do against such? And I like not 
cold killing.” 

“Ranting predestinist!” growled Bun- 
yan. “ Ye speak as one without under- 
standing. To my mind ’tis ranting liturgy 
is the abomination, such as ye do practise 
most like, who worship the Most High by 
rule, as if a man’s soul as well as his tongue 
should be shaped in artifice. How shall a 


man call his soul his own when the express 
sion of every other man’s is set forth for 
him by the king’s law and writ down in a 
book!” 

“ How say ye?” Eveleigh queried sharply, 
himself appearing to forget the oddity of 
argument with a man he had but newly 
met and at whose head he had scarce done 
levelling a horse-pistol. “ There you are 
wrong, my round-headed, narrow-brained 
friend. For mark ye, all men are not alike. 
Some ha’ power to think and some ha’ not. 
Thus ’tis the duty of a king and such as are 
his ministers to think for the unlettered and 
unversed of his realm.” 

“ Then,” said John naively, “ ’twere folly 
for dolts like me and my kind to do aught 
in the way of thinking, leaving the matter 
to them that make a profession of it. But 
by what right does a king so act? Granting 
that he may ha’ control over our subject 
bodies, by what authority do he usurp 
God’s sovereignty over a man’s soul?” 

“ There is a divine right,” said Eveleigh, 
“ whereby a Christian king is, in his person, 
God’s anointed minister over all these com- 
mitted to his charge.” 

And then to my great amusement, intern 
est and entertainment, these two oddly 
matched individuals entered into a most 
fervid argument on a variety of subjects — 
a chain of things, one linking on with the 
other. They waxed hot on kings, com-i 
moners, pomps, vanities, carnal sins, di-ine 
rights, people’s rights, freedom of conn 
science, and the exercise of personal con-i 
viction. 

Bunyan was, as his wont, thunderously 
argumentative; Eveleigh witty, and, as the 
debate went on, seeming to enjoy the en- 
counter immensely. 

In the battle of words Hobgoblin clearly 
forgot what he came for, and Eveleigh his 
first alarm at the appearance of a Round- 
head in the privacy of that garden. But 
I had not forgotten anything. While I 
sat in that tree I was filled with a great 
curiosity to know by what strange circum- 
stance, designed or accidental, these two 
had fallen together, and what the upshot 
would be. 

Several questions kept recurring in my 
mind. Why had Ruth Prynne summoned 
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John Bunyan to the garden? Was she 
aware that he would meet this man and 
not herself? If so, to what purpose? 

It would be rather far-fetched to believe 
that Mistress Joyce hoped, through Ruth 
Prynne, to convert Jack Bunyan to her 
religious and political sympathies in order 
that he might turn his physical arm to her 
service. If that had been the plan, then I 
also should have been included in the 
scheme of proselyting. I laughed to myself, 
imagining John Bunyan apostate! 

But that the encounter was accident, 
and a very serious one to the ladies of the 
manor, became clear when presently I saw 
Ruth come from the house, glance to right 
and left, and run rapidly toward the rustic 
bower where John thundered and Eveleigh 
skilfully fenced with witty parry and 
caustic thrust. 

For a moment she hid in the wild-rose 
bushes. Then she must have discovered 
that there was at least one other person 
besides John Bunyan in the summer-house. 
Her face, when she parted the bushes for an 
instant, was stamped with utter dismay and 
terror. Swiftly she let the parted bushes 
come together. As I did not see her retreat 
from them I knew that the argument now 
had an audience of two. 

By this time Bunyan and Eveleigh had 
argued in a circle back to religious differ- 
ences. 

I could not make up my mind what Eve- 
leigh’s views were. I doubt if he had any, 
or held any very seriously. Rather he 
seemed merely to delight in making fun of 
Bunyan’s, ever taking the opposite side, 
even when he had to contradict things he 
had previously contended. 

“ If, then,” thundered John, “ there are 
questions in men’s minds as to how, there 
being but one God, He doth wish His chil- 
dren to conduct themselves, how He would 
they should worship Him, should not His 
children do according to their own light and 
conviction?” 

“ Nay,” said Eveleigh. “ Then do we 
add chaos to confusion. There being such 
questions in men’s minds. it behooves such 
as have learning to decide and set forth 
agreements and manners of worship. For 
there be those who, half learned and taking 


full license, would falsify God, deny His 
Son, even argue the Holy Scripture but one 
of many fables devised by ancient men. 

“ For, mark ye, Master Bigot, the Turk 
doth claim his Koran as good a scripture, 
and his Mahomet the only savior. And 
every race— -Jews, Moors, and the swart 
Paynims — think their own deities and gos- 
pels the most righteous. So it behooves a 
king who hath his England’s soul to save to 
decide these questions for his people, rather 
than have his subjects slitting each other’s 
gizzards like Christian and Saracen, believer 
and infidel.” 

“ As all England is doing at this hour,” 
said John. 

But then a kind of despair settled down 
upon him. He shook his great, red head 
gloomily, clasped his rugged hands behind 
his back, and began to stride back and forth 
before the summer-house. By his feverish 
pace I knew that that great imagination 
was again weighted with his “ great bur- 
den ” of doubt. 

“ Oh! ” he groaned audibly “ I am sorry 
Heaven created me a two-legged beast. 
Were I a thing of feathers, or fins, or wool, 
I had not a sinful nature to contend.” 

Eveleigh was eying him with quizzical 
amusement. But John seemed to have for- 
gotten him for the moment, striding about 
with his chin on his breast, muttering to 
himself the while. Joyce’s uncle, perceiving 
his abstraction, seized his opportunity. He 
picked up the pistol from the table, thrust 
it under his coat, and quietly slipped around 
the edge of the summer-house. 

I saw him disappear among the rose- 
bushes as John’s back was turned. For a 
moment I expected some outcry from Ruth. 
He must have stumbled upon her in hiding 
there. But no. The bushes stirred for a 
moment, and I thought I heard faint whis- 
pering. Then the bushes became still, and 
I did not see Joyce’s uncle emerge from 
them either. He was there with Ruth 
Prynne, and Hobgoblin had the field all 
to himself. 

For a few moments more John Bunyan 
strode up and down. Then he began to 
speak, without lifting his head. 

“ A two-legged beast — aye! Even to 
the very crows that perch upon the plow- 
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share is His mercy open. To the birds, 
four-legged beasts and fishes there is no 
fire or brimstone after death. They have 
no sinful natures. Why should Heaven’s 
vengeance fall only an man?” 

Suddenly he stopped and spun around 
upon the adversary he supposed to be still 
seated. 

“But yet!” he trumpeted his new 
thought. “ Tell me this: Do fishes ha’ the 
privilege of entering the kingdom?” 

I do not know how Master Eveleigh 
would have received this. I know that I 
buried my face in my arms on the tree-limb 
to smother my mirth, not so much at the 
odd question as at sight of Hobgoblin’s 
face when he found himself thundering at 
thin air. His jaw dropped and the arm he 
had raised in eloquent challenge dropped 
to his side. 

It was then — just as I was about to whis- 
per: “In the roses, Jack!” — that Ruth 
Prynne’s face appeared to him among the 
bushes. What she had planned to do, 
whether make her presence known or escape, 
I do not know. 

Jack Bunyan saw her. He sprang for- 
ward, thrust his hands into the bushes and 
all but dragged her out by the shoulder. 
The bushes closed behind her and covered 
Master Eveleigh, a glimpse of whom I had 
caught crouching there behind her. 

Ruth’s face was very white and her 
manner distraught. I think now die was 
at a loss how to act, her one thought, per- 
haps, being to distract Bunyan from Rich- 
ard Eveleigh. 

As I have said, between meeting with 
Joyce’s uncle and this moment, Bunyan 
had quiet forgotten that he came to the 
garden on tryst. Now he remembered. 

“Ha! Ruth,” he welcomed her. “Ye 
ha’ been long on the way. But I whiled it 
in argument with some Master Cynic who 
crossed by path, and ” — he looked around 
vaguely and passed a hand over his eyes — 
“ I know not, lass, whether ’twas real or 
but some more of my imagining. It was 
as if I did wrastle with Antichrist. . 

“ But what ails thee, Ruth?” suddenly 
noting her distrait manner. “Why art so 
pale — and dumb?” ' 

“Let me go! Oh, let me go!” she 


pleaded, trying to withdraw from under the 
hand on her shoulder. 

“ Nay!” said he. “ 1 will not let thee 
go unless thou tell me thy name. That is 
in the Book, Ruth, and it means: * Show 
me thy true colors.’ What ails thee? Why 
should ye run from Jack Bunyan? Ye 
did summon me here, saying ye had need 
o’ me in trouble. Why? What trouble? 
For I would indeed serve thee, sweet lass.” 

She tried to pull herself together. She 
spoke, but in great confusion, one word 
contradicting another: 

“ Oh, Jack, I am in great trouble. I 
mean — it is nothing. That is — I ha’ 
changed my mind, Master Bunyan. This 
is what I wished to say to thee. I — I only 
wished to say farewell to thee, dear Jack, 
until — until some happier time, when-—” 

Bunyan laid his other hand on her other 
shoulder and looked down into her eyes. 
Honest as the day himself in all his acts 
and words, he was wont to take another’s 
statement literally. And in this case it 
might well be that the maid wished to meet 
him alone And bid him a temporary fare- 
well until such time as John’s affairs and 
her mistress's ceased to pull her in opposite 
directions. 

“ Until some happier time, lass,” said 
he softly. “ Then — then shall this poor 
Jacob be welcome in thy sight, Ruth? For 
oh, lass — ” 

His face became tenderly radiant. In 
that moment he was pliant in her hands. 
She stopped the fervid declaration he would 
have made by raising a little band to bis 
mouth. He seized her fingers and kissed 
them. 

“ And I was to say for my mistress,” she 
went on hurriedly, all Mushing at the un- 
accustomed tribute; “ I was to say that she 
is grateful to you and to master — Master 
Apprentice — for your aid against Master 
Slythey, but — but she cannot abide Round- 
heads — - as Roundheads — and her — her 
uncle hates them all. So, Jack, ye see — ” 

“Eh! So it was her uncle, and no 
imagining of mine!” Bunyan interrupted. 
“ As slippery as his tongue, by Magog! 
But be might hate this Roundhead more 
did Jack Bunyan do his duty and report 
him harboring at Eveleigh Ma — ” 
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“ Oh, no, no, no! ” she cried in great 
terror. “ For my sake, dear Jack! Do ye 
not see, I would be to blame for bringing 
you, a Roundhead, into the sanctuary of 
this garden? You must not do it, Jack — 
dear Jack! You will not do it?” 

Hobgoblin appeared to ponder the nice 
point, and seemed inclined to agree with 
her that his personal honor off duty was a 
thing outside his soldier honor on duty. As 
he still considered the point she began to 
draw him away from the summer-house and 
toward the back gate. 

“ And now, fare thee well, Jack Bunyan,” 
she said. “ When times are happier I— I 
will send thee word, Jack, and gladly make 
thee welcome. And see, dear lad ” — she 
pulled from her bosom a little book which 
might have been twin to that other she had 
given him — ■“ here is a keepsake, Jack. 
Promise me ye will read it diligently. Tis 
a means of grace and,” with a little laugh, 
“ I do think ye ha’ need of some.” 

He took the volume from her hand. It 
was entitled, as I afterward knew, “ The 
Practice of Piety.” Jack kissed it, and 
made room for it in his capacious jackboot. 

She was still urging him toward the gate. 
He went willingly enough, but as he passed 


under the tree he made a downward motion 
with his right hand which satisfied me that 
his willingness had a double thought. 
Plainly that gesture said : “Wait!” Un- 
suspected in the tree, what I might learn 
would the sooner develop if he took his 
departure. 

She saw him out through the gate, barred 
the latter after him, then came running 
back to the bower, out of which stepped 
Master Eveleigh. 

“ Is the dolt gone?” he asked, with a 
laugh. 

I did not hear what Ruth said. She 
curtsied deeply, her head lowered. 

“ Then,” said Joyce’s uncle, “ bid your 
sweet mistress to the garden. Say I await 
her in the bower.” 

As Ruth again curtsied and went hastily 
toward the house, Evekigh reentered the 
bower, sat on the edge of the rustic table, 
and began to hum a lively air. 

I, in the tree, waited with great expec- 
tancy. Presently I was to see the vision 
again. And from the meeting of Joyce and 
her uncle I hoped to learn something that 
would solve the mystery of Eveleigh Manor. 

I did not feel that I was spying. My 
only thought was to serve my lady. 


This story will be continued in next week’s issue of the ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WEEKLY, 
the consolidated title under which both magazines will appear hereafter as one. 
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M ADAME DE STAEL was a clever 
woman — so clever that Napoleon 
sent her into exile. It was her habit 
to make airy epigrams under which lurked 
the sting of truth. 

“ I don’t believe in ghosts,” she said, 
“ but I am afraid of them.” 

6 Argosy 


That was not the remark that drove her 
from Paris; madame coined phrases about 
the emperor which were- as much to the 
point and as easy to remember. Madame 
saw that irrationality characterized fear — 
an irrationality which scientists from Pliny 
to Mosso have tried to explain away. 
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Pliny tested twenty of the bravest Roman 
gladiators and found that, although warned 
of what was coming, all but two, when 
menaced with a naked sword, winked. Dar- 
win thought that fear was an important 
element in preserving the life of animals, 
but what could he say to that paralyzing 
terror which suspends all movement and 
makes the bird an easy prey to the serpent, 
or the killing of seals such an easy slaugh- 
ter that it sickens even the most hardened 
hunters? 

The average man recoils at the sight of 
a garter snake, but he can look unmoved 
at a test tube full of the deadliest germs. 
The born football player rarely makes a 
good man on the track for the reason that 
he has not the courage for the last grueling 
fifteen yards, and the track man rarely 
makes a good football player because he has 
not the courage for the shock of line buck- 
ing. 

Many soldiers who could stand the ter- 
ror of a trench raid were deadly afraid of 
rats. Women are constitutionally afraid 
of fire and heights; the average woman 
had rather live on the third floor of a 
tinder-built fire-trap than on the fifteenth 
floor of a modern fireproofed building. 

Somewhere in each of us there is a cell 
stocked perhaps with memories of our own 
childhood or the childhood of The race — 
a loose nerve end which, when properly 
stimulated, leads to panic. 

This is not an essay on fear; it is the 
story of how fear came to Jack Houston, 
and to sharpen the point of the narrative 
it must be proved that he was a brave man. 
It takes courage to revolt against author- 
ity in the British Merchant Marine, for 
those in authority are usually physically 
capable of defending themselves, and, in 
addition, the trade service is so closely al- 
lied with the navy that the tradition of 
unquestioning discipline is almost as strong 
in one as in the other. Although he was a 
small man, weighing perhaps one hundred 
and forty-five pounds in his sea clothes, 
Jack Houston had assaulted a mate who, 
in Houston’s opinion, was mistreating Black 
Adam, a negro who had attached himself 
to Houston as a pilot fish attaches itself 
to a whale. 


The mate, like most of his kind, was 
good in a rough-and-tumble, was armed, 
and weighed at least one hundred and 
eighty hard pounds. Force of numbers 
overcame Houston, and when the steamer 
Ulalume dropped her anchor a hundred 
miles up the Iriwadi, he and Black Adam 
went over the side under' escort to face 
the charge of mutiny on the high seas. 

Houston stuck his thumb in the mate’s 
eye, whooped to Black Adam, dropped into 
the oily water, and struck out for shore 
with the bullets from the mate’s pistol drop- 
ping about him and about the negro who 
followed him. 

And now the mate had come ashore, 
routed out a limp European who passed as 
police officer, and with a trio of natives who 
fingered their muskets nervously, searched 
the village of Dasson for the two. 

He combed the half hundred houses thor- 
oughly, and limped finally to the dak bunga- 
low which stands on the edge of the settle- 
ment with its back to the jungle. 

Entering, the two men found Tony 
Dagon, the owner of this rustic hotel, clad 
in cotton pajamas and a flowered waist- 
coat, sitting before a table on which lay 
open a spelling primer. 

“ You speak the lingo,” said the mate to 
the police officer. “ Ask him if he has seen 
two men — one white and one black?” 

“ Pardon, sirs,” lisped Tony Dagon, 
thumbing the leaves of his book, “ I speak 
— I speak your lovely English. Anne has a 
dawg, Anne has a dawl. Anne loves her 
dawg, Anne loves her dawl.” He pointed 
with some pride to the picture of Anne — 
a little girl in pantalettes, with her hair 
under a circle comb, a doll on her arm, and 
a terrier at her heels. 

“To hell with Anne!” grunted the beefy 
mate, who wore a patch over one eye. 
“ Education is the ruination of these black 
beggars. Ask him to tell you straight out 
if he has seen these two.” 

The limp police officer, whose mustache 
dripped wax in the heat, spoke to Tony 
Dagon in Burmese, and the latter, after an 
inward struggle in which he fingered the 
spelling book from one end to the other to 
find words, answered in the same language. 

“ Yes,” said Tony Dagon, “ two such 
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came here — one European and one kullah. 
They were hungry, sirs, and I gave them 
food; rather, they took it. They asked me 
how to get to Kettoree, and I said by water 
boat, but the European laughed like rain 
booming in a cistern and said he would go 
by land. I smiled then, sirs, for I knew 
he must be mad — that is a journey that 
no man has taken. Especially now that the 
monsoon is about to break.” 

The mate knew enough of the language 
to follow Tony Dagon. 

“ But they went?” he said. 

“ Yes, sirs, they took my water-bottle 
and what food there was, and the sword 
of my father who fought for King The- 
baw.” 

“ Damnation ! ” growled the mate, look- 
ing out toward the green wall of jungle. 
“ And superdamnation! Mr. Downs, let 
your men get a bit of food, and we will 
follow. They can’t get far without much 
food. There is a hundred pounds for them, 
I am sure.” 

“ I don’t know,” said Downs, pushing 
back his wilting sun helmet. “ I don’t know 
whether these men will go or not. It’s bad 
country in there.” 

He stepped to the door and spoke to the 
men, who were squatting in the lane out- 
side. After listening a moment one of them 
broke into a string of quick chatter that the 
mate could not follow. 

“ He says,” said Downs, “ that his village 
needs him and that the grandmother of his 
friend is dying, and the third has a son 
about to appear in this world, and that they 
must get back home. The real reason is, 
of course, that they are afraid.” 

“ There is a good three pounds in it for 
each of them.” 

Downs tried them again, but received the 
same quick answer and a gesture toward a 
low padauk tree. 

“ He says the padauk tree is about to 
bloom,” said Downs. “ You know it blos- 
soms three times in six weeks at this time, 
and when the third crop of bloom comes 
out the monsoon breaks within a few hours. 
That tree is already in bud, and it has 
bloomed twice.” 

“Damned, dirty, skunking cowards!” 
burst out the mate. “ Show me the yellow 


or black man who has any real backbone, 
and I will make you a present of my cer- 
tificate! ” 

“ Begging your pardon,” said the police 
officer mildly, “ the Burmese are no 
cowards.” 

“ Then why won’t they go with me?” 

“ Afraid, and I jolly well don’t blame 
them. Fifty miles across uncharted jungle, 
all of which will be under water within two 
days. It is fifty to Kettoree across coun- 
try, and two hundred by water, but l know 
of no one who has ever gone by land. 
Snakes, tigers, bees, a wild elephant or two, 
the whole animal issue is in there, in addi- 
tion to a few wild Chins probably, and some 
cholera.” 

“Then I shall bally well go myself 1” 
shouted the mate. “ Those blokes are 
wanted for mutiny, and a yard-arm service 
is what they will get. I’d like to pay that 
white one for this eye of mine!” 

“ Then why not leave him?” said Downs 
calmly. “ Leave him to the tender mercies 
of the country. Have you ever heard of a 
dusky hamadryad? Pretty name, isn’t it? 
It’s a snake as big as a python, fierce as 
a boa, and, according to rumor, as poison- 
ous as a cobra. Bringing the men back 
would be a favor. Patrol the coast, and the 
chances are nine out of ten that they will 
be driven back when the rain comes. Trial 
by jury and a term in jail — ” 

“ Perhaps hanging,” cut in the mate. 

“ Even that will be a boon to what they 
will go through. At any rate,” he finished, 
as he looked out of the door, “ my escort 
has decided for itself. I shall not see those 
chaps for a month now.” 

The mate stood looking at the jungle that 
reached out with its greedy arms into the 
burned-over patch that made Tony Dagon ’s 
back yard. 

“ I suppose you are right,” he said 
finally. “ Yes, you are right. Bringing 
them back would be a favor.” 

He threw a contemptuous look at Tony 
Dagon and his spelling book, and stumped 
out, followed by the police officer. 

Tony Dagon sat with eyes on his book 
until the sound of footsteps died away, and 
then turned his face upward to the soiled 
ceiling cloth. 
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It bulged, ripped, and a man dropped to 
the floor as lightly as an acrobat. A negro 
followed him, and after the negro an owl’s 
nest tumbled in a brown heap to the floor. 

The white man darted to the door, and 
peered into the lane; then came back into 
the room and picked up the bundle which 
had fallen from the ceiling with him. He 
was a short, stocky man with a high- 
bridged nose and a pair of pale blue eyes, 
small, but at the same time very clear. 
The short, strong limbs were clad in a pair 
of denim overalls through the belt of which 
he carried Tony Dagon’s curved sword. 
About his neck hung a water bottle. 

The white man spit the dust from his 
lips and scratched himself while Tony 
Dagon turned the leaves of his book fe- 
verishly. 

“ Anne says,” he stuttered, “ Anne says 
— ‘ He who fights and runs away, lives to 
fight another day.’ ” 

Jack Houston spoke to the black with- 
out heeding Tony Dagon. 

“ Listen, tin-head,” he said, “ did you 
hear what that beef-neck said about mutiny 
and hanging and the boat to patrol the 
coast?” 

“ Yeah, boss,” said the negro softly. He 
had never moved his eyes from his master. 

“ Black Adam, we’ve got to slog it to 
Kettoree.” 

“ Yeah, boss, we got to slog it.” 

“ And quick.” 

Houston turned his pale, unwinking eyes 
on Tony Dagon. 

“ Why didn’t you tell him we crawled 
up under the thatch?” he said mildly. 
“ Didn’t you hear him say there was a 
hundred pounds’ reward for us? What’s 
the matter with you?” 

Tony Dagon shrank under the stare, but 
said with timid triumph at not reading it 
from his book: “ Of two evils, choose that 
which is the lesser.” 

Houston laughed silently, and turned to- 
ward the door. With the negro following 
him, he dropped off to the ground and 
disappeared into the thick growth. 

“ Anne says,” murmured the yellow man, 
“ Anne says — good night!” 

It is not the purpose of this narrative to 
tell the story of that fifty miles between 


Dasson and Kettoree, except that it must 
be proved that within certain limits, and 
those very wide, Houston was a brave man. 

He set his will against two things — the 
damning, sapping forces of the country — 
heat, humidity, and the unending irritation 
of tripping over a million little tendrils that 
the foot slogger never sees until they catch 
him. It was time for the monsoon to break, 
the clouds hung over the tree-tops big with 
the hundred and fifty inches of rain which 
the country must swallow in a few weeks. 
Behind them the sun blazed, nickel white. 

And Houston set his will against the 
animal life of a country which spawned 
those things naturally hateful to man — 
obscene apes that threw filth at them from 
tree-tops, things that crawled or darted from 
under their feet with a hiss. 

If Black Adam had lived to tell the story, 
out of the numberless incidents, such as the 
time when Houston, by driving bamboo 
pegs into a smooth tree trunk, climbed 
sixty feet to gather honey that hung there 
in two-foot combs, there would have been 
two, which, in Black Adam’s mind at least, 
would have proved Jack Houston a great 
man. 

They came to high land in which occa- 
sional outcroppings of rock gave them good 
walking. They paused at one ledge — across 
from them jutted another twenty feet away, 
and between lay a floor of loose earth thinly 
overgrown with vines and creepers. 

Houston scrambled down to it with the 
faithful negro at his side, but he had not 
taken over a half dozen steps when he 
heard a chuk, clink, clink, followed by a 
faint whoosh, and a few seconds later an in- 
distinct boom. 

He stopped dead— at his left he saw a 
tiny hole appear in the ground, and about 
it the earth became suddenly alive and 
moved in a small whirlpool. 

“Lie down, tin-head!” said Houston 
quietly, and let himself down on his face 
carefully and wriggled toward the opposite 
ledge of rock. Black Adam, without under- 
standing, did as he was told, and both 
climbed up on the opposite ledge of rock. 

Houston took a stone not much larger 
than his two fists and threw it down upon 
the track they had just covered; it caved 
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and went with a roar to the bottom of the 
cleft, perhaps two hundred feet below, leav- 
ing behind it a thin network of vines and 
green leaves fluttering in the whirlpool of 
air. 

What they had crossed was a mass of 
loose earth, wedged for the time between 
two shoulders of rock. Black Adam turned 
ashen and fell on his knees — sick. Houston 
laughed, gave him five minutes in which 
to conquer his nausea, and plodded on. 

That night they slept in a hut— a circle 
of scarce five feet with a conical, thatched 
roof and a single cross rafter, a teak slab 
for the door, and broad palm leaves for the 
sides. Here they curled up and slept. 
In the night Houston awoke to the touch of 
Black Adam’s hand. 

“Housie!” said the negro. “I hear a 
noise!” 

“Good!” said the white man, without 
moving. But he became conscious after a 
moment of a steady, lisping rustle that 
seemed to come from all sides of the hut — 
a slow scrape through the grass and against 
the palm leaf that made the sides of the 
hut. The palm leaf bulged in for a moment 
at one point — at the same moment it gave 
for an inch at the opposite side of the hut. 
The white man rolled over, got to his knees, 
and peered through the joint where the 
roof came to the wall. 

The clouds had lifted a bit, and in the 
sick moonlight he saw a rippling, rounded 
form that gleamed dustily. It -moved in 
slow waves so close to the hut that the 
dry leaf rasped under the touch, but still 
touched it so lightly that it did not break. 
Houston watched a half minute before he 
saw the suddenly tapering tail, and then, 
not three feet from it, the small, wedge- 
shaped head that moved with steady poise a 
half foot off the ground. 

He felt for his saber, grasped it, and 
stepped over Black Adam’s legs toward the 
door. 

“ Gawd!” whimpered the negro. “You 
ain’t going to open the door!” 

“ Let go!” whispered Houston as he felt 
the other grasp his wrist convulsively. 
“ Let go, tin-head ! It’s better to have him 
come in the door than under the wall!” 

Houston was Black Adam’s god, and his 


hold on life; he let go and swung up on the 
single rafter with his head pressed against 
the thatch. The white man drew back the 
teak slab a half foot, and knelt behind it 
with the wavy Malayan kris held aloft. 

The slow ripple went on as steady as 
the wash against a river bank; the wedge- 
shaped head went past the door with ma- 
jestic slowness, and the smooth form fol- 
lowed it. 

The second time, without a hitch in that 
even progression, the head turned in at the 
door, and Houston struck — then slammed 
the door shut and put his back against it. 

The hut shook under the titanic lashing 
of the whip-cord body outside — within they 
heard the snap, snap, snap of closing jaws. 
The thrashing body drew off into the grass 
without touching their shelter — Houston 
felt about with his saber until he found the 
head, and thrust it outside, then lighted a 
match and laughed when he saw Black 
Adam shivering on his perch. 

“ Gawd lumme!” he said. “ Where’s the 
peanuts for the gorilla! ” Then he stretched 
out on the ground. 

“ What you going to do now, boss?” 

“ Go to sleep, tin-head, what else?” 

Within five minutes he was sound asleep; 
Black Adam stayed on his perch until day- 
light, then fell asleep and tumbled off. 

And with curiously meticulous care, 
Houston shaved every morning. 

The monsoon broke. Under their eyes 
the padauk trees turned from greenish yel- 
low to gold, and with that sudden bloom 
came a flake of water almost as hot as 
that which drips from an engine valve. 
Then the world seemed to turn to a gray 
mist of water; the ridge beyond which lay 
Kettoree faded into a fog of rain, and the 
flat country in which they traveled turned 
into a lake full of swimming wild life. 

Luck was with them — they found a hut 
on piles and in it a teak-log canoe with 
paddles. They put to sea with Houston 
in the stem and the “ kullah ” in front, 
bailing with his hat to keep the craft afloat. 
The water rose above the tips of the ele- 
phant grass, and on the ridges they could 
hear the breaking of the padauk branches 
as the tiny, cuplike flowers filled with 
water. 
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Food or fire was out of the question, but 
progress on this island lake was infinitely 
easier than on foot, and they came one noon 
to the ridge beyond which lay Kettoree 
and freedom. 

Before sundown they topped it; the rain 
lifted for a moment, and they saw, far 
away, the faint flash of water. Houston 
said nothing, but dropped to his heels, 
while Black Adam for the first time since 
they had left Tony Dagon spoke of his own 
accord: 

“ Housie,” he said, “ did you ever stop 
to think what a fine place a nice warm 
fo’c’s’le is?” 

Houston grunted and looked out through 
the thickening dusk, dreaming of the things 
that would comfort men whose flesh was 
puckered from wet — harsh blankets, a long 
table with a lamp over it, and a pan of 
steaming beef in the center, peaceful well 
decks where the pipe smoke curled up in 
the twilight. Houston’s nostrils expanded 
and his lips moved at the thought of to- 
bacco. 

In the mysterious twilight a sound be- 
gan — a hoarse murmur that seemed to run 
along the ground under the scrub. For a 
long moment the sound remained in the 
lower register, then rose to a slow, search- 
ing roar that held for a minute and then 
dwindled slowly until there was no sound 
but the dropping of water upon leaves. 

The negro had risen to his knees when 
the sound began; Flouston still squatted on 
his heels without moving, with his eyes fixed 
on the distant prospect. Only his nostrils 
moved a bit — that first sign of any emo- 
tion. He moved his head slowly and looked 
about at the impenetrable green curtain 
about them. 

Black Adam was ashen pale; he moved 
over to Houston and touched his hand, but 
the white man did not move. For a long 
minute they waited while the water ticked 
on the leaves as regularly as the sound of 
a clock. The muttering began again, rose 
and fell, and rose to a vibrant crescendo. 
Involuntarily Houston’s head moved back 
and his shoulders moved up; the negro 
in terror lest the thread which bound him 
to life would snap, watched the face of 
his comrade. 


“ Housie,” he quavered, “ what do you 
reckon that is?” 

The dark dropped as quickly as a theater 
curtain and with it the metallic, humming 
roar began again. Houston rose slowly 
to his feet and pressed his sweating palms 
together. The noise died away and then 
began again, and as its first waves sped 
along under the scrub, Houston took a step 
with his hands out, and when that step had 
confirmed his emotion, for it is a psycho- 
logical fact that a man is not really afraid 
until he begins to run, all the tragi-comic 
play of fear became suddenly large in his 
face: pallor, twitching lips, deep inspira- 
tion, and expanded nostrils, dilation of the 
eyes. 

Flouston moved slowly because he could 
not see — eyes ordinarily keen become, under 
the influence of emotion, expanded and the 
image is diffused and dim. 

In this cruel country where there is as 
savage warfare between the forms of vege- 
table life as there is between the forms of 
animal life, where a seed lodging in the 
crotch of a noble tree throws out a net- 
work of roots which in a season will strangle 
that tree, where there is never-ending 
struggle in which the weapons are tendril 
and root, there is one assassin that lurks 
about the roots of all timber. 

As long as the trunk and limbs are whole 
this Judaslike plant stays underground, but 
whenever a tree suffers an injury, as soon 
as, for instance, the weight of water in the 
myriad of tiny padauk cups breaks off a 
branch, there springs out of the earth a 
magnificent morning glory which throws its 
arms about the wounded giant and within 
a month covers it from top to base in a 
stifling, deadly grip of crisp tendril and 
tender leaf. 

So it was with these two men. When 
Black Adam saw the play of fear in his 
comrade’s face, the thin thread which had 
held up his own courage broke, and he 
dashed into the brush. What happened 
to Black Adam no one knows. 

The white man himself continued to 
walk, but as soon as the rasping sound be- 
gan again he broke into a shambling run 
that turned into swift flight. He ran— 
but not toward Kettoree. He ran back 
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toward Dasson, where the Ulalume 
nodded to the reflection of her rusty plates 
in the Iriwadi. 

Two pictures — “ iris ins ” in cinema 
. language— and the story is complete. One 
is of the beefy mate running across a gaunt, 
bearded man who wandered up and down 
the river bank with fluttering hands, mur- 
muring: “ The ship — the ship.” The mate 
did not recognize him at first as the man 
he had condemned to everlasting Hades, but 
when he did even he was shocked into pity, 
and instead of putting Jack Houston into 
the admiralty court for mutiny, he put him 
into the hospital for the insane at Rangoon. 

The other picture is that of a village of 
wild Chins high up on that hillside below 
which Houston and Black Adam stood the 
evening they looked down toward Kettoree. 


On the edge of the village stands a hut 
which is half joss house and half temple. 
In it hangs a six-foot gong of beaten brass, 
and before it, on the day when the two 
travelers topped the ridge, stood the oldest 
of "the men in the village^ — a man so old 
that his shrunken arm could scarcely hold 
the small padded stick with which, at in- 
tervals as regular as the slow drip of water, 
he rubbed the center of the great circle of 
metal. 

There was no hostile intent in the old 
man’s mind, but under his touch sound was 
born, sound that grew and multiplied in the 
taut metal, swelled out to the great, quiver- 
ing rim, and bellowed out across the tree- 
tops and into a small glen where there 
squatted a brave man with one loose nerve 
end which led to panic. 


ON A SUMMER DAY 


M Y pop was never young or he would let me have this whole day free, 

He'd let me climb old Digbey’s Hill and hustle along to the cider mill, 

Where the fellows is helpin’ a little bit, so’s they can get a drink of it. 

He’d say, “Them gol durned bugs can rot! It’s too durned hard and too dumed hot 
For you to work out here! Now go!” But does he? Does he? He don’t! No! 

He says, “ You take that Paris green, and if nary so much as a bug is seen 
Or if you scoot — know what’s for you?” And the trouble is — you bet I do! 

The rows are long, and potato bugs? The dumdest lot I ever seen! 

The grandpaps, cousins, great-aunts, too, jest live and thrive on Paris green ! 

I think an awful lot of where the thick green trees takes off the_ glare; 

Of the shady pool where the great, big fish comes in to rest; and gosh, I wish 

That I could get a can of bait and jest set down and wait and wait 

Fer one to bite. But me? I can’t^ until the sun is on the slant 

And all of the sun and all of the day has faded, gone, jest slipped away. 

The pool in the shade is a pretty sight, and mebbe there'd be a real mud fight. 

But potato bugs, and my pop, he, they both has kept my fun from me ! 

And they got the biggest families that anybody ever seen, 

And they keep right on a raisin’ ’em, in spite of Paris green ! 

Then after the guys have fished until the sun sets over the Rankin's hill, 

Some kid ’ll say, “ Let's take a swinf!” and they take off their pants and their shirts and in 
They jump, and I can feel the cold. And want it — If pop would only scold — • 

But he, oh gee! Dog-gone it, he has other ways of fixin’ me! 

Cool places, rest, they fills the air; as real to me ’sif I was there — 

The highest dives I ever done happens here in the boilin’ sun — 

Queer the things you think about, and feel so real, when you’re shut out! 

My gosh, these here potato bugs are an awful long-lived lot! 

I’m tired, I’m lazy, I want to swim, and gee whiz, but I’m hot 1 

And I know one thing, and that is, that, my pop was never young or he 

Would know how it feels to swim when it’s hot, and I’d have the whole day freel 

Katharine Haviland Taylor. 



WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED 

R OUGH, and lacking in the social graces, yet avidly desirous of possessing them if their accom- 
plishment would win for him the regard of Margaret Tyson, Garth, builder of the Chiluah 
Valley dam, had brought thither Henry Tyson, the girl’s brother, as the bait which might 
lure Margaret across the three thousand miles of distance intervening. 

Tyson, however, was unaware of this — he had signed an agreement at his own insistence, to 
labor on the dam for six months, his sole object being to fit himself physically for a boxing bout 
with Garth, who had bested him on a previous occasion. Such was Tyson’s pride— a flame of 
spirit stronger than his body. 

Then, on a certain pay-day, having spent seven of his twelve-dollar salary for two ties, one 
of them a curious, snakelike affair, he spent a dollar, half of his remaining capital, for a square 
meal (he roomed merely at Mrs. Casey’s boarding-house, taking his meals where he could find 
them). Then, filled to repletion, wandering in the forest, he met Rona Armitage Carnahan, a 
very dryad of the woods, to whom he presented the gorgeous cravat. 

Thereafter, following a strenuous week of starvation and grinding labor, he again met Rona, 
walking with Kennedy, a gambler — and the man was wearing the tie! Getting rid of the gambler 
by a ruse, he walked with the girl, who entertained him with talk of her confessor, Padre Miguel, 
as also with the legend of the two mountains at either end of the valley, La Cabeza and La Blanca, 
stating that she was engaged to marry Kennedy because he had seen the “ face ” of La Cabeza, and 
one seeing this face would either die or marry the girl of his choice within the year. Also, she 
confessed that she did not love Kennedy, whom she spoke of as the “ Big Man.” 

Accidentally, Tyson broke a bottle of whisky she was carrying to her father — a drunkard. 
There came a wail from Rona. She was on her knees, trying to scoop up the precious fluid. It 
was then that she rose and fairly leaped at Tyson, the narrow blade of her stiletto glittering above 
her head. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

MUSIC — AND OTHER THINGS. 

I T would have been as easy to avoid her 
as to avoid the lunge of a snake ; besides, 
he was too frozen with astonishment to 
move. 

But -her rush was checked even as she 
reached him. The chime of a bell floated 
down the Chiluah toward them, thin and 
small and far away, almost like a voice 
whistling on the wind. 

The knife dropped from the nerveless 
hand of Rona, and clattered on the stones. 
She fell upon her knees, crumpling as 
though an invisible hand from above had 
smitten her to the earth. Sobs shook her 
terribly, and the sound of her weeping went 
through the heart of Tyson like the grief 
of a strong man whose strength is broken. 


There were words, too, in her weeping, and 
when he leaned, he heard, over and over: 
“ Madre dolorosa! Madre mia! Madre- 
cita!” 

Slowly the chiming of the well-matched 
bells throbbed away to silence, and Henry 
Tyson heard the faint whisper of the girl 
at her prayers for the dead. It touched 
a chord of awe in him and set it trembling 
to listen to her, and all the loneliness of 
the desert fell about him, and he heard the 
faraway rustle of the Chiluah, until it 
seemed that the wild girl was kneeling at 
the very feet of her Maker. 

She looked up, at length, her eyes starry 
with tears, and her lips trembled. 

“ Shall I ever be forgiven?” she whis- 
pered. “Tell me, seiior, shall I ever be 
forgiven?” 

To hear such words from her — it was like 
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Seeing a primitive Indian showing mercy 
to a wounded creature. Tyson caught his 
breath. He stooped and raised her to her 
feet. 

“After all, there’s. no harm done. You 
were only trying to frighten me ; you would 
never have used the knife, eh?” 

“ I don’t know,” she sighed. “ That in- 
stant I hated you, Senor Tyson.” 

“ Nonsense. You would have stopped 
at the last moment.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

She looked wistfully at him. 

“ I wonder if God will think that, too?” 
she murmured. 

Tyson had to struggle to keep from 
laughing aloud. 

. “ Well,” mourned the girl, “ when the 
Padre Miguel hears of this I shall have 
six months of prayers and fastings. Be- 
cause of you!” 

She stared at him in gloomy anger. 

“ Why are you walking on with me? 
There is nothing to carry for me now. And 
if you go on, I may be wicked again. I 
feel something very bad in me.” 

• He stopped. 

“ Do you want me to leave you, and go 
back?” 

“ No, no!” she cried suddenly. “ I had 
forgot. I am not going to take the blame 
for breaking the bottle. Come; hurry! 
You shall face my father and tell him what 
has happened.” 

In the quickly coming dusk, they were 
almost upon the cabin before Henry Tyson 
noticed it. First they crossed a little rivu- 
let lined with willows which looked like 
giants with enormous heads in the semidark, 
and when Tyson looked up, the cabin lay 
a few steps away. 

The wall of the valley rose here in almost 
a cliff, and into an angle of this the cabin 
snuggled, protected from the wind on two 
sides by a natural wall. 

Tyson made out the obscure, ragged out- 
line of the house, and a crooked joint of 
stove-pipe twisting above it. As they 
stepped into full view of the place he found 
one small window, faintly illumined, and 
the door sketched in roughly by a rectangu- 
lar crack of light 


On this the girl knocked once, and then 
threw it open. 

“ Go in,” she said to Tyson, and he 
stepped into the house. 

It consisted of two rooms, or rather, one 
room and a wretched little cubby-hole of a 
lean-to curtained off from the main apart- 
ment by sacking, which was now drawn 
aside. It revealed what must have been the 
girl’s sleeping-place, for Tyson saw through 
the low aperture a flash of color on the fur- 
ther wall — perhaps a bright-colored calen- 
dar — and the gleam of a mirror. Then, as 
if she resented the direction of his glance, 
the girl stepped across and jerked out the 
sacking, effectually blocking his vision. 

The other and main room evidently 
served as living-room, dining-room, and 
kitchen. A wrecked table staggered against 
the wall on one side; opposite it, half a 
dozen ancient books lay on a small shelf; 
there in the comer was the roll of bedding, 
covered with a tarpaulin, where the father 
slept; and at the farther end stood the 
most important article of furniture — a rust- 
reddened stove. 

These things Tyson observed in a single 
glance. He had no time for more, since 
the occupants of the place took his atten- 
tion thereafter. 

They were, in the first place, the man of 
the wolf-grin which had haunted his sleep 
since the first day he met Rona Carnahan, a 
big, gaunt man whose face was covered 
with an unrazored mass of shaggy hair; a 
man with uneasy, big brown eyes, which 
flashed a glance at Tyson and then flick- 
ered away and kept an outlook of suspicion 
upon him from the side. The other wore 
the vesture of a religious order, and Tyson 
put him down at once as the Padre Miguel 
himself. 

He was a little, broad-shoulderkd man 
with a pale, ugly face. He looked more 
Irish than Spanish or Mexican. The keen 
sun of the southwest had not been able to 
tan his skin, the lichen whiteness of which 
suggested a lifetime spent in dungeon dark- 
ness. For the rest, a negligible nose turned 
up in a truly Celtic fashion, and there was 
an equally Irish mouth, with the long upper 
lip. 

On the whole, Padre Miguel might have 
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posed as a retired pugilist; his face had 
that battered look. Yet the eyes denied 
the rest of his features. For they were 
bright, steady, and wide open, with brim- 
ming kindliness. They fell first of all upon 
the hair which Tyson had uncovered as 
soon as he entered the place. 

“ This is Padre Miguel,” began the girl, 
“ and this, padre, is — ” 

“ Serior Tyson,” nodded the father. 

He advanced with a kindly smile and took 
the hand of Tyson. 

“ We have heard of you every day since 
you met Rona yonder in the woods,” he 
said. “lam glad to know you, senor.” 

He spoke English with perfect under- 
standing of the words, that was evident, but 
his pronunciation was a little strange, like 
that of one whose knowledge of a language 
has been shiefly drawn from hooks. Ob- 
viously he must have done most of his work 
in this land among the peons and the 
Indians. 

“ I’m equally glad to know you. Father 
Miguel,” said Tyson. “ To tell the truth, 
I’ve been almost worried about a man of 
such powers.” 

And be watched the padre keenly. 

The latter flushed, and then made a little 
gesture of deprecation, saying: “ Rona has 
been talking. She will do that, senor. She 
has told you about withered limbs, and — ” 

He paused and mailed, and Tyson gave 
an extra pressure of understanding to his. 
band. 

“ This is Senor Carnahan,” continued the 
padre, turning away to the other. 

Carnahan fumbled at his bearded chin, 
staring vaguely at the newcomer, as though 
he saw a form of misty thinness and could 
look through and through the younger man, 
while Tyson spoke his greeting. 

“ Father! ” cut in Rona sharply, softly. 

Carnahan started like one recalled from 
a dreamr, and then advanced and took the 
hand of his guest. 

“ We have heard much of you, sir,” he 
said, and Tyson’s eyes opened as he heard 
the voice of the man — the unmistakable in- 
tonation of culture, “ and of how you 
crossed a river — not quite so large as the 
Rubicon.” 

A lean, cold hand, barely touching that 


of Tyson, withdrew, and Carnahan pointed 
bis little speech with a bow. At once the 
tattered clothes were forgotten; the urn 
kempt beard appeared magically changed to 
a trim Vans Efyek; the walls of the hovel 
fell away into an imaginary vista over soft* 
thick carpets, past massive, polished tables, 
and luxuriously upholstered chairs. 

“ Be seated, sir,” continued the host, 
“ Rona, a chair for Mr. Tyson.” 

He looked about him, smiling gently. 
Aside from a few boxes, the only thing in 
the shape of a seat was the one which had 
been recently occupied by the padre. 

“ This will do very well,” said Tyson 
hastily, and took a box from a corner and 
drew it out. 

He caught the anxious eye of the girl 
and the quizzical frown of the padre upon, 
him, and nodded covertly, reassuringly. 

“ Are you comfortable there?” asked 
Carnahan cordially, as they settled down* 
Rona on the roll of bedding in the corner, 
“ Rona, will you bring something for Mr, 
Tyson to smoke? What will you have* 
sir? Cigars? Cigarettes? Rona, my dear* 
you will find everything in my smoking, 
cabinet.” 

“ Please don’t trouble,” interposed Tysojf 
hurriedly. ' 

“ No trouble at all. Light or dark cigars, 
sir? What is your preference? If — ” 

“ But I really don’t wish to smoke )ust 
now.” 

“ No? Well, well! For my part, I have 
grown attached to tobacco and brown 
papers. The knack of rolling them is diffi- 
cult to learn, but now I amuse myself very 
often making them.” 

He illustrated by instantly producing a! 
little sack of tobacco and a package of the 
papers, and rolled his smoke deftly. A mo- 
ment later it was between his lips. 

While he lighted it, the padre looked 
again, quizzically, toward Tyson, and the 
latter nodded and smiled in understanding, 
Carnahan, apparently, thought himself 
seated in some finely appointed home. It 
was pitiful to watch him in his miserable 
rags, and a little ludicrous as well; and 
Tyson thought he understood the brooding 
look of sadness which he had sometimes 
noted in the eyes of Rona. 
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“ I must go now,” murmured the padre, 
rising. “ Good evening, Senor Carnahan. 
Good night, Rona. Mr. Tyson, you must 
come to see the mission.” 

And so he was gone with bowed head 
through the door; and Tyson understood, 
with a flash of intuition, that the good man 
bore the burden of the sadness in that home 
upon his shoulders. 

The moment_the door closed, Carnahan 
leaned forward, the fragile cigarette crush- 
ing to shapelessness between his nervously 
contracted fingers. 

“ Did you get it?” he whispered to Rona. 
“ Did you get it, girl?” 

Tyson watched her eyes widen with hor- 
ror, and fear, perhaps. 

“ I got it,” she answered faintly. 

Carnahan closed his eyes tightly and drew 
a vast breath of relief. 

“ I saw nothing when you came in,” he 
said. “ I didn’t see that you carried any- 
thing. And I thought, for a moment — 
well, thank God! Quickly, Rona. Quick- 
ly! I have been dreaming of it!” 

His long-fingered hand was fumbling at 
his throat through the beard. 

“ I got it,” said the girl faintly, “ but it 
was lost — the bottle was broken on the 
way.” 

The full import of what she said ap- 
peared to filter slowly into the mind of 
Carnahan. He sat with his lips still parted 
in that thirsty smile, but gradually they 
closed to a grim, set line, and into his 
browjn eyes came that red light which Ty- 
son had seen in them that other day — a 
nightmare thing to watch it grow. Carna- 
han rose from his box. He held out his 
hand toward his daughter with the fingers 
distended as stiffly as talons. 

“You lost it? You broke the bottle! 
Then why did you come without it? By 
God, it’s a plot against me! You’re trying 
to drive me distracted. And I’m dying of 
it; dying of the fire within me. Why didn’t 
you go back and get another bottle?” 

“ Because I hadn’t enough money.” 

“You lie!” cried Carnahan in a terrible 
voice. “ It’s a plot. Oh, I see through 
you! It’s a plot.” 

He made a long stride toward her, and 
she stood against the walls, cowering, liter- 


ally paralyzed with terror. The chills which 
ran through Tyson’s own blood kept him 
motionless for an instant longer, then he 
called: “ Mr. Carnahan, I’m guilty of this. 
I was carrying the bottle, and I dropped it.” 

Carnahan turned, and then Tyson under- 
stood the dumb fear of the girl; for he was 
facing a demoniac. 

“ You?” snarled the monster into which 
Carnahan had turned. “ You?” 

He was beside Tyson; he seemed to have 
glided there without the agency of feet, 
so swift was his coming, and around Tyson’s 
wrist settled a grip like steel bands shrink- 
ing into place. Over the shoulder of the 
maniac he saw the girl, sick and weak with 
horror. She could not even cry out. And 
Tyson looked calmly into the red eyes be- 
fore him and wondered why he was not 
afraid to die. For he was very near death, 
he knew. Even in his full vigor it would 
have taxed him to meet this gaunt giant in 
his frenzy, but now that undernourishment 
and overwork had sapped his muscles — 

He reached behind him, not daring to 
take his glance from the glowing eyes be- 
fore him; he felt that if he flinched, if he 
winced, if he turned his look away, the 
peril would be loosed and launched at his 
throat. That hand he sent groping blindly 
along the shelf behind him, seeking for any- 
thing which might serve as a weapon. The 
fingers closed on wood; he jerked out a 
violin, clutching the neck of the instrument 
with nervous strength. A foolish, flimsy 
weapon, but it might free him for a second 
from Carnahan. 

“ Loosen your hand, Mr. Carnahan,” he 
said quietly. “ I warn you, loosen your 
hand! ” 

“ A plot,” said Carnahan thickly, “ and 
you’re in it. So’s Rona. Every one is in 
it. Every one’s against me!” 

He leaned a little closer, his lips work- 
ing. 

“ Stand away from me,” cried Tyson. 
“ I warn you for the last time, Mr. Carna- 
han.” 

And he swung the violin up to a strik- 
ing position. At sight of it the face of 
Carnahan was transfigured to blank horror, 
terror. 

“Give it to me!” he stammered in a 
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panic. “ Give it to me. I shall not hurt 
you, man. Only give it to me.” 

He stepped back, and then held out his 
hands, imploring. There was an expression 
about his eyes, now, oddly like that of a 
mother who sees her infant in danger. Ty- 
son hesitated and instant, and then placed 
the instrument in the hands of the mad- 
man. He was more curious than afraid, 
and he stared in bewilderment as he watched 
Carnahan take the violin into trembling 
hands, fumbling and stroking it. 

“ The fool ! The fool ! ” whispered Car- 
nahan. “ He might have crushed you to 
bits, my beautiful!” 

He settled it into place, cuddling it 
against his chin. His right hand fumbled 
on the shelf, blindly, and drew forth the 
bow, and forgetful of all else Carnahan drew 
the bow slowly across the strings. 

The result was a low, prolonged note, 
delicate as a thread of light, and as pierc- 
ing. Carnahan raised the bow and stood 
as one who listens intently; then his face 
flooded with unspeakable light. It fell like 
grace about him, and he smiled. 

“ She hears us,” whispered the mad musi- 
cian. “ She hears us. We shall talk to her 
to-night!” 

And cautiously, reverently, he ap- 
proached the bow again to the strings, while 
all the while his eyes probed a gloomy 
corner as though a human figure stood there 
and Carnahan strove to charm it forth into 
the light of the single smoky lamp with 
the power of his music. 

And slowly and reverently the singing of 
the violin rose, stole on the senses of Ty- 
son, fascinating him, swelled, filled the 
room. He had never heard such purity of 
tone. There was no scraping or whining 
of the rosin on the strings. It seemed as if 
Carnahan waved his hand through the 
empty air and brought forth the exquisite 
harmony, an improvisation of wonderful 
beauty. Sometimes in chorus two and three 
voices sang; then the G-string mourned in 
organlike sorrow; and out of this sprang 
a thrilling, lyric note that sang at the very 
gate of heaven. 

A hand fell on the arm of Tyson, and 
then the voice of Rona: “ Go now, before 
he notices you again.” 


“ But you?” he whispered back. 

“ He is used to me. He’ll play like this 
for hours now, if only I am here. Go now, 
quickly!” 

“ I don’t dare to leave you.” 

“ You must. I tell you, I am perfectly 
safe. Senor Tyson, you have been brave; 
you have helped me, and I shall never for-! 

get!” 

She stood with one hand pressed against 
her breast, and he could look deeply into 
the misted eyes. For a single moment her 
beauty blended with the music, became one 
with it, and pierced Tyson to the heart. 

Where was the wild, fierce girl who had 
walked with him up the valley that even-! 
ing? ■ 

He turned from her, and went blindly out 
into the night. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE INSULT. 

Cjl'T there he stood for an instant, with 
the music pouring out around him, 
transforming in his mind the squalor of the 
hut; until it seemed that a palace of light 
lay there behind him, a place of columns 
and marble vistas where the girl lived who 
had stood at his side a moment before. 

He found himself standing with clenched, 
hands and beating heart, and he had to 
shrug his shoulders and draw a deep breath: 
to free himself from the fantasy. It was 
only a cabin on the desert valley of the 
Chiluah, and a madman playing to his wild 
daughter. 

So he went on down the valley. 

Behind him the singing of the violin grew 
smaller and smaller, and as it faded it 
seemed to Tyson to come from a point di- 
rectly above him; to his excited fancy the 
music was dropping from the sky. And 
there was a great warmth and kindliness in 
his heart as he remembered the girl. He 
would never be able to dissociate that music 
from her face, he knew, and the sadness of 
it would haunt him. 

His thoughts made the way to La Blanca 
short, and he swung thoughtfully up the 
stairs of Mrs. Irene Casey’s boarding-house 
to his room. He had hardly closed the door 
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when a knock came on it, and he opened 
upon Kennedy, the gambler. 

The big, lean fellow nodded casually in 
answer to Tyson’s greeting, and then 
dropped into a chair, slowly. He surveyed 
his host with a calm eye while he produced 
and lighted a cigarette. It was not until 
he had flicked his own match away that he 
noticed Tyson. 

“ Smoke?” 

“ Thanks!” 

He accepted the cigarette, lighted it, and 
drew a long breath deeply into his lungs. 
It threw him into the pleasant haze of nico- 
tine. Into this daze broke the measured 
voice of the gambler. 

“ Got a little thing to talk over with you, 
partner. Won’t take long. Just this; I 
fell for your play this evening with the 
girl. It was a pretty piece of work. It 
was like filling to a pair. But he leaned 
over, smiling, and resting a hand on his 
knee — “ don’t knife in there again. Get 
me?” 

“ I don’t follow that,” muttered Tyson. 
In fact, the words were meaningless sounds 
to him. 

The gambler smiled again. He w r as per- 
fectly tolerant and apparently good natured 
about it. 

“ Listen!” he drawled. “ Don’t kid me 
like this. When I seen your hands I knew 
you was one of us. East or West, Bud, 
the profession ain’t much different. Are 
you wise?” 

Tyson looked vaguely down at his pale, 
agile hands. 

“ I’m West,” went on the gambler, “ but 
it don’t foller that I’m green goods. Take 
the tip from me, pamer. That girl is mine. 
I got her corraled, roped, tied, and branded 
— almost. Just ease away from her — that’s 
all!” 

The smoke from Tyson’s cigarette curled 
idly up to the ceiling, his thoughts tangled 
mazily with the many folded wraith. 

“ Well?” This came snapping sharply 
from Kennedy. 

“ What do you want me to say?” 

“ That you’ll keep hands off!” 

It came to Tyson that it might be ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to irritate this man. 
Yet he enjoyed courting that danger. 


“ I gather,” he murmured, “ that you 
have a corner on Rona?” 

“ Right.” 

“ Kennedy,” said Tyson, “ you’re a bold 
man.” 

The gambler waited, like one who is slow 
to anger. 

“ You’re a bold man,” repeated the East- 
erner. “ I’d as soon try to get a comer on 
the wind or the blue sky as to monopolize 
that girl.” 

“ What you’d do,” said Kennedy, slowly 
feeling his way into the argument, “ ain’t 
to the point. What I’ve already done is 
the thing that counts. M’ frien’, that girl 
is going to be my wife.” 

He did not say it exultantly, but merely 
as one who advances a decisive argument. 
Then he leaned back and smiled once more 
upon his host. 

“ You ain’t the first,” he went on, to let 
the other find a graceful way of retreat, 
“ that’s seen Rona and liked her and tried 
his hand. But they all found out damned 
quick that they was playin’ a measly pair of 
deuces ag’in’ a royal flush. D’you foller 
me, partner?” 

Certainly nothing could be plainer, and 
Tyson realized with a pang that his interest 
in the girl was hopeless. That very fact 
made him for the first time ask himself 
how great that interest could be? For an- 
swer, he felt a sullen anger rise in him. 
It irritated him past words that this fellow 
should be so sure. Moreover, his eyes 
dwelt, fascinated upon the bright yellow 
and black necktie of the gambler. He had 
promised Rona that he would be wearing 
that bit of silk the very next time he met 
her. 

He managed to smile in return to his com- 
panion. 

He said: “ Has it ever occurred to you, 
my dear fellow, that a game isn’t won until 
the last hand is played?” 

The other frowned. But he refused to 
be angered. His self-content was as limit- 
less as the ocean. 

“ Now just what d’you mean by that 
lead?” 

“ Why,” said Tyson, “ does Rona like El 
Toro?” 

“ He tells her queer yarns.” 
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“ Exactly. He amuses her. And why 
does she like Padre Miguel?” 

“ I dunno. Maybe because he amuses 
her, too.” 

“ And why, Kennedy, does she like you?” 

“ Because I — look here, m’boy — ” 

“ Because you amuse her, eh? Tut, tut, 
Kennedy, do you really dream that she 
takes you seriously?” 

The cigarette, flicked from the fingers 
of Kennedy and thrown through the 
window, described, in the dark of the eve- 
ning, a shining arc. 

“ You’re quite right in oalling it a game 
with her,” went on Tyson. “ It’s all a 
game. You’re one card— perhaps I’m an- 
other — she plays them as she sees fit. We 
amuse her — that’s all.” 

Kennedy rose to his full height, his 
hands behind him. 

“ One week from to-day,” he said, “ we 
get married.” 

Tyson smiled. 

“ I said a week from to-day,” in a rising 
voice. 

The smile of Tyson persisted. 

“By God!” muttered the gambler. 
“ What d’you know?” 

It was that continual smile which mad- 
dened him. He reached over, grasped the 
shoulder of Tyson with an iron hand, and 
dragged him to his feet facing the dying 
light from the window. Perhaps Tyson had 
never before been touched in that manner, 
and now his fingers twitched to be at the 
throat of the tall man. 

“ I know,” he said— and he continued to 
smile straight in the face of the gambler — 
“ that we’re both in the pack. She may 
draw you — she may not.” 

“ And you’re in the game?” 

“To stay, my friend!” 

“You damned— rustler!” said Kennedy 
through his teeth, and struck Tyson across 
the face with his open hand. 

The blow, in itself, was nothing, but it 
unbalanced and sent Tyson staggering back 
against the wall. There he stood for an 
instant, crouching a little, spreading his 
hands against the wall behind him to give 
impetus to his attack. As for Kennedy, 
he was bolt-erect, a devil in his face, and 
his right hand clutching at a hip pocket. 


Then — a knock at the door and a shrill 
voice: “ Oh, Mr. Tyson, are ye there?” 


CHAPTER XX. 

ROULETTE. 

“^OME in,” called Tyson. 

Mrs. Irene Casey stood in the 
doorway. “ Mr. Kennedy,” she cried, 
“ am I intrudin’?” 

“ I think our business can wait. It will 
even be better for waiting, eh, Kennedy?” 

The hungry eye of the gambler was still 
measuring the other from head to foot, 
as if he had not yet settled on a vital 
place. 

“ Maybe it will,” he growled. 

“ After all,” said Tyson, “ it will only 
take a moment to settle it.” 

“ I’m glad you see that,” nodded Ken- 
nedy, and he passed the tip of his- tongue 
across his lips. 

“ Kennedy,” said Mrs. Casey, “ is it 
diviltry ye’re up to?” 

“ Tut, tut! Not a bit,” broke in Tyson. 
“ It’s only the matter of a small debt which 
I owe Kennedy, and he’s pressing me to 
pay it. Au revoir, sir.” 

The door dosed heavily behind the 
gambler, and Mrs. Casey turned a thought- 
ful glance from it to Tyson. With all his 
soul he was longing to be at Kennedy, but 
he wore the quietest of smiles. 

“ You men,” moralized Mrs. Casey, 
“ are like dogs that growl when you pass. 
My man Casey was like that — God rest 
him! Fightin’ always, day and night. 
He’d rather have fought once than drunk 
red-eye twice, which was sayin’ something 
with Casey. Well, I seen the look in Ken- 
nedy’s eye when he come up here, and I 
come up after him.” 

She winked broadly. 

“ Son, keep clear av him! Don’t be 
thankin’ me. Good night!” 

So she was gone, and Tyson was in- j 
stantly down the stairs and out on the 
street. He wanted Kennedy. He wanted 
the man’s blood. He wanted to damage 
him in any and every possible way; and 
rather naturally, the first thing he thought 
of was the yellow-and-black necktie. 
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That belonged to Kennedy now, and he 
had promised Rona to take it from the 
big man. How he would get it, whether 
by force of gun or hand, he did not know. 
Above all, he continually remembered the 
heavy hand which had struck him across 
the face. 

After that there was no doubt as to his 
destination: he headed straight for the 
gaming-house of big Kennedy. Not that 
he knew exactly what he would do in the 
place. Certainly he could not gamble. 
Even if he had had money to stake, his 
oath to Garth kept him from using the 
proceeds. But in the house he would find 
Kennedy, and Kennedy meant trouble, 
and trouble to-night would be like meat 
and drink. 

The gambling-house was run with a 
shameless openness, like the other palaces 
of chance in La Blanca; the only attempt 
to conceal its location was the establish- 
ment of a dozen easy entrances and exits. 
In this manner Kennedy avoided having a 
continual stream of patrons passing in and 
out at any one point. His house was like 
a sponge with many pores through which 
to draw the wealth of the town; once in- 
side, a single pressure squeezed them dry 
of coin. 

The place had been originally a stable 
of some pretensions, and the stalls were 
still clearly marked around the sides of 
the open court. On these four sides were 
the booths where the card games went on; 
but the freer space of the open court was 
turned over to the roulette-wheel and dice, 
so that the crowds could circulate as freely 
as passible. 

There is need of circulation around the 
roulette-wheel. No one comes to the 
gaming-house intending to play that mis- 
tress of misfortune; but every one stands 
for a moment, in passing, and listens to 
the hum of the spinning wheel and marks 
the dizzy swirl of the colors. 

He stands, he watches, he presses nearer 
to note how the unfortunates lose their 
money. And coming closer in this fashion, 
he cannot fail to note how the wheel comes 
to a drawling stop. It seems strange that 
the wheel should be so perfectly balanced 
and lubricated that it will pause at random. 


It seems certain that it must stop more 
often at a definite point on the circle. The 
newcomer watches and notes. 

Behold! Once, twice, thrice in a half- 
dozen whirls the wheel stops on the black 
and on the eight. A system! A dollar 
to try it out — it is cheap. He lays the 
coin. He wins. He lays again on a single 
number, most daring of all chances, and 
behold! the pointer rests on the eight. For 
every dollar he has wagered thirty-six pour 
into the hand of the gambler. 

An hour later he leaves with downward 
head. He has emptied his pockets and 
pawned his watch for a tithe of its value. 
And still the wheel hums and spins behind 
him. Next pay-day he will return and ex- 
act vengeance. Luck cannot stay always 
against him! 

Under the arch of the entrance Tyson 
stood and watched the scene. A motley 
crowd: white and brown, engineer and 
foreman and humble peon, they rubbed 
shoulders in this place. A swirling haze 
of cigarette smoke that mounted in lazy 
drifts disappeared, and above it was the 
blue-black of the sky with the golden stars 
burning their way down, lower and lower. 
A strange setting for the game, but in spite 
of the setting all was familiar to Tyson. 
No matter for the faces and the complex- 
ions; the eyes were the same the world 
over — narrowed, bright with hunger. 

He knew that fat man in the white suit 
at the poker-table yonder as well as if he 
had played against him. The large upper lip 
was pendulous, uncertain, and the china- 
blue eyes rolled wildly here and there now 
and again. He was winning heavily, Ty- 
son knew. But he would lose it all before 
the evening was over. 

Opposite sat a smiling youth who tossed 
his cards on the table with a flick of dis- 
dain. Tyson could almost tell to a dollar 
how much he had lost, and what sort of 
a letter he would write to his father ex- 
plaining the loss. He was a young engi- 
neer, no doubt. 

At the same table was a Mexican with 
a face pouched by unutterable weariness. 
The eyes of Tyson flashed as he recognized 
metal worthy of his sword. Automatically 
he reached into his pocket; but the wallet 
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pinched flat under his fingers, and he 
groaned aloud. 

He turned his glance to the central 
court. The crowd was small at this early 
hour; shortly there would hardly be 
breathing space, but now men drifted idly 
from place to place. Barefooted Mexican 
boys clad in thin white ran here and there 
carrying small trays covered with glasses. 
The size of the glasses proclaimed the 
dynamic quality of the liquor. That color- 
less stuff was tequila, or gin; the reddish- 
brown was whisky of uncertain quality and 
high proof. 

Free drinks for the gamesters — the more 
they took the better. Yes, at this young 
hour free drinks for every one; trade 
lagged. A tray was held up in front of 
Tyson, but he waved it aside. He needed 
a clear head this night. 

For behind the roulette-wheel he saw 
the tall form of Kennedy; and the light 
struck sharply on two things — the teeth of 
the gambler as he smiled, and the yellow- 
and-black of the necktie he wore. Rona 
Qarnahan would look for that necktie 
around the throat of Tyson when they 
next met. Tyson moved forward involun- 
tarily, and each step brought him, against 
his will, closer and closer to Kennedy. The 
proprietor stood behind the roulette- wheel; 
the disk of light which the wheel made as 
it spun was all the advertisement that the 
game needed — that and the light clicking as 
it whirred more slowly toward the final 
pause. 

Before the wheel the small and sileht 
group was gathered — true roulette players, 
standing with their eyes fixed on the terri- 
ble little machine, wagering not more than 
once every dozen spins. But when they 
wagered, it was because they had figured 
out a little system which gave them at that 
instant a superior chance. 

A typical roulette crowd, and, therefore, 
a crowd which was losing heavily: yet the 
fascination held them. Once in a while one 
of them veQtured to play a single number,, 
and always lost, but each time the other 
players held their breaths and gasped 
as the little pointer became stationary. 

For they had witnessed the great op- 
portunity — a chance so great that there 


was an element of the divine in it — thirty- 
six to one! Ten dollars wagered might 
bring to the lucky man three hundred and 
sixty! Aye, and if he left his money for 
a second trial he would be paid seventy- 
two for one, or twenty-five thousand nine 
hundred and twenty dollars — all in the 
space of a few seconds — a fortune — by the 
bright spinning of a wheel. 

Indeed, in this game against the wheel 
chance was dignified, and became worthy 
of the ponderings of a strongly contempla- 
tive mind. Perhaps this explained the 
philosophical calm of the men who stood 
about the wheel as Tyson approached. 
They were Mexicans, mostly, and all that 
good or bad fortune could elicit from them 
was "a flash of teeth or a glint of eyes. 
Then they pushed their towering sombre- 
ros farther back and lapsed once more into 
the brown study. 

It was one of these fellows that Tyson 
inadvertently shouldered as he made his 
way closer to the roulette-wheel — a little 
man whose palm was as smooth with pol- 
ished callouses as fine mahogany. He was 
so lean that his mouth puckered at the 
sides, and yet at the touch of Tyson’s 
arm he glared up with a sudden ferocity 
which deeply appealed to the white man. 

For he recognized, as it were, a kindred 
spirit — a hungry man playing the wheel. 
As for the Mexican, the angry light died 
instantly from his eyes— and his labor- 
withered arms waved through a graceful 
gesture of welcome. 

“ El Oro! ” he murmured. 

Tyson smiled down into the yellow face, 
and in a rush of warm brotherliness he 
wanted to take this poor fellow to one side 
and explain to him how little chance he 
had to beat the wheel — how sure he was 
of ruin if he kept at it. For though the 
wheel in theory gives no advantage to the 
house and affords an equal chance to the 
gambler, yet in fact it has a terrific advan- 
tage, for the whWl is a machine, and no 
man, however nerveless, can play forever 
against it. 

An illusion comes to him, a belief that 
one color or one number, or one set of 
numbers, is more lucky than the rest. His 
reason may assure him perfectly that there 
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is nothing but delusion in this belief, but 
nevertheless the idea haunts him. What 
gambler, for instance, will ever lay on 
thirteen or twenty- three? And yet the 
wheel stops as often upon these numbers as 
upon any others. 

These are the things which give the ma- 
chine the advantage. The gambler does 
not realize them; how could he dream that 
the very power which is emptying his 
pocket is the force of his own emotions, his 
temperament; and all that is of most use 
to him in other places serves to disarm him 
when he confronts the humming wheel. 

But the least reflection, of course, assured 
Tyson that it would be worse than folly 
to lecture a Mexican; and now a withered, 
brown hand was laid upon his arm, and 
those unhealthy eyes of black set in yellow 
were burning up to him. 

“ All is not well with me,” said the peon, 
and his attempted smile was a convulsive 
twitching of the lips; “ all is not well with 
me, Senor El Oro. I lose much money. 
The wheel sings the wrong tunes to-night. 
Ah, but the devil is always in Senor Ken- 
nedy. He is always sure to win. Yet if 
Senor El Oro were to lay my coins for 
me — ” 

He extended a ten-dollar gold piece with 
an inviting smile. 

“ If I should play the money for you 
— and lose it — will you stop playing for 
to-night?” 

The hand of the Mexican shook with 
eagerness; his eyes begged like the eyes 
of a dog. “ Yes, yes! Do but play for me. 
Surely I am not a fool, nor the son of a 
fool, and I have no fear that you will lose 
— even to Senor Kennedy. And if you do 
lose ”— he shuddered, and Tyson saw that 
he held the fellow’s last coin — “ it will be 
a plain judgment of God,” finished the peon 
weakly, and he moistened his lips. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE NECKTIE RETURNS. 

“Y77E are playing the black, then,” said 
VV Tyson coolly, and he placed the 
money ; and while the wheel spun he looked 
from the ghastly face of the peon to the 
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scornful complacency of Kennedy — the 
man who knew that no human being 
could win against his machine. The wheel 
slowed, the ball clicked into its place — the 
black had won. Tyson struck down the 
hungry hand of the peon as he reached for 
his winnings. 

“ Try again,” he insisted, and looked 
fixedly at the chief gambler. 

So intent was the gaze that Kennedy at 
last twitched his glance from a distant 
table where the stakes were running high, 
and pierced Tyson with his stare. < Then 
Kennedy frowned and looked down; he 
was trying to recall the colorless face below 
him; he was trying to recall some great 
winning in the past which made the fellow 
stand there with that familiar hate in his 
eyes. And in his meditation he absent- 
mindedly stroked his necktie. 

He was a very large man, this Kennedy. 
He had big bones that finished off his 
shoulders in sharp points, and his chest was 
thick. Great cords lined his throat, and 
when he returned his head these cords 
jumped out and quivered like banjo-strings 
against his collar. 

And he had large hands. There was no 
muscle in them. They were only bones and 
sinews; they could have been drawn with 
straight lines; there was black hair running 
down over the back of those hands almost 
to the big knuckles, and thickening into a 
veritable mane toward the wrist. 

Tyson watched those hands for a while. 
He hardly heeded that the wheel had 
stopped on the -black; he hardly noted the 
whimper of joy from the Mexican; he was 
only aware that Kennedy was now staring 
at him steadily. They were hating each 
other with a cordial vehemence. 

After a time — ten seconds, ten ages, per- 
haps — the peon touched Tyson timidly on 
the„arm. The white man looked down into 
a face that was strained with a joy more 
terrible than pain. 

“Look!” said the peon, and pointed to 
a little heap of gold on the black. “ Shall 
I not take it now? We have won — so 
many times— shall we tempt the dear God 
again?” 

“ Take your money and go hom§f” said 
Tyson, not unkindly, for he was grateful 
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for the interruption of the duel of glances 
between him and Kennedy. He considered 
the little man more in detail as the latter 
scooped up his gold and then extended the 
larger half toward his benefactor. 

“ No, no!” smiled Tyson. 

“Ah, seiior!” pleaded the peon; “only 
a single coin— for a souvenir of one who 
shall pray for you daily — and his children 
shall pray for you!” 

“ Not a single cent,” replied Tyson. 
“ As for you ” — and here he frowned — 
“ you have now enough money to redeem 
the jewels of your wife which you pawned.” 

The peon was agape; he clutched his 
breast with both agonized hands. 

“ Our Lady of Guadalupe has told you 
all!” he gasped. “Ah, seiior! Ah, Seiior 
El Oro!” 

“ Not a soul shall know of it,” said 
Tyson, keeping back his smile, “ if you go 
instantly to the pawn-shop and redeem the 
jewelry — and take your wife home some — 
er — what do you call them — reboso? Good! 
Off with you!” 

“I travel on wings!” panted the little 
peon, and Tyson turned again to the rou- 
lette-wheel. As he did so, something tugged 
lightly at the bottom of his coat. He 
glanced down; then he slipped his hand 
into the pocket and brought out a five- 
dollar gold-piece; the peon had left his 
souvenir. 

Tyson turned; the little man was no- 
where in sight. Then he moved to restore 
the gold to the roulette-wheel that had 
originally lost it; for by the terms of his 
contract he must not accept either the win- 
nings of chance or charity. Yet he paused 
with the gold-piece gripped hard into the 
palm of his hand. 

Five dollars would do a number of 
things. One might buy fifty loaves of 
bread; or great steaks, seared above and 
below to retain the rich juices; or — he 
stopped in his count of possibilities. A 
given word is a little thing, but now his 
promise encompassed Tyson like the sur- 
rounding barrels of cannon. Let chance, 
which had given him the money, receive it 
again. 

He stepped forward to lay his coin, and 
he placed it where he was sure to lose — on 


a single number. As he stepped back again 
he was aware of a sudden focusing of eyes 
upon him, and a murmur about him; first 
he saw that his wager was the only one 
that was laid. Then he perceived that the 
gamesters before the roulette-wheel had 
ceased all operations to watch him; he met 
a circle of curious, half-jealous, half-rever- 
ent glances, and he heard the strange nick- 
name again: “El Oro!” 

The wheel hummed to a pause; he heard 
the voice of Kennedy, sharpened now by 
the first touch of emotion, calling his 
number. Then he saw the proprietor wait- 
ing for him to collect his winnings. 

His hands itched after that gold. He 
forgot the food and his own burning hun- 
ger, but the passion of the gambler caught 
him up; he had to fight it down. His given 
word tied his hands behind him. 

So„he said, smiling oddly up to the face 
of tall Kennedy: “ Stake it all on the same 
number— against the necktie you’re wear- 
ing, sir!” 

It was rare to see Kennedy shaken, but 
now he first flushed and then frowned, and 
was shaking his head when he caught the 
murmur of the peons: “ He will not dare; 
he will not risk even his necktie; it is 
El Oro he plays against!” 

The wisest man in the world may be 
tempted by the idle taunt of a child. 

“ I take you,” said Kennedy, and spun 
the wheel. For there was only one chance 
in seventy-two, after all, that El Oro could 
win. And the wheel hummed, and the 
spokes whirled into one unbroken flash, 
which in turn grew dim and dimmer, and 
then broke into sections, and finally was 
turning slowly, slowly, until it entered on 
what was plainly the last circle it could 
make. 

Arfd at a -snail’s pace the pointer crept 
on — and on — Tyson heard some one pray- 
ing in swift Spanish, and he heard another 
voice beside him cursing in the same soft 
speech; and he was suddenly aware how 
fiercely he desired to win — that necktie. 
When the eyes of Rona fell upon the yellow 
and black pattern what would she say? 

He had won. A blur across his own 
vision did not enable him to make sure 
with his own eyes, but first he heard a harsh 
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outbreak of joyous exclamations from the 
Mexicans, and then he saw the strong, 
pale hands of Kennedy go up to his throat 
and tear the necktie loose. The bright silk 
was dangled before his eyes, and as he 
took it he heard Kennedy say: “ Another 
score, Senor Tyson. But the longest reck- 
oning can be paid in one lump sum, eh?” 

But Tyson could not answer. The retort 
came up in his throat and stuck there; he 
was too happy for talk. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

SUCCESS. 

A CERTAIN measure of success makes 
** men cruel. The best of us are flav- 
ored with viciousness in varying propor- 
tions; if we are kindly one moment we 
strike an average with satire or irony the 
next. The politician snarls at his wife’s 
supper, and thus erases from his mouth the 
lines of good-nature which the practise of 
the day has engraved there; we are all 
more or less children, and smash our toys 
for the pleasure — if , no other — of self- 
torture. 

Now Edward Garth was winning. The 
dam was nearly done. He was already 
receiving congratulatory letters. Engineers 
were coming thousands of miles to see this 
masterpiece in the making.' Scientific 
magazines sent out representatives to write 
articles about the Napoleon of the thirsty 
desert. 

To be sure, Garth did not take time off 
to taste these pleasures. He was in sight 
of his goal, but his ship was still in deep 
water, and might conceivably sink before 
he touched the shore. 

He had the confidence, then, of success, 
and he had the spur of danger goading him 
on remorselessly to full speed. He would 
have been more than human if moral con- 
siderations had not to some extent fallen by 
the wayside. 

Ordinarily, he would never have stooped 
to double-dealing with Tyson or any one 
elSfe, for the name of “ Honest ” Ed Garth 
was not an empty one, but now the end 
began to justify the means,' in his eyes. 
After all, his crime against Tyson was a 


more or less imaginary one. No harm was 
done to the man, and as for his sister, it 
was certainly not a dangerous plot against 
her — his attempt to bring her out to the 
Chiluah. 

But when 1 he made these deductions he 
overlooked one thing: one cannot do gra- 
tuitous wrong to another without poisoning 
one’s own mind. He still felt the distance 
between himself and Tyson. It was as 
strong when he talked to the man in the 
cement-house as it had been when he sat 
at Tyson’s table in the New York house on 
Gramercy Park. That perfect breeding and 
graceful manner of Tyson’s became some- 
thing of a personal insult. 

Eight hours of sound sleep would have 
cleared the brain of Garth and reduced him 
to the normal; as it was, he felt a danger 
in the flamelike pride of Tyson. The fel- 
low actually looked up to him — but only 
as a model of muscular manhood. If 
Tyson dreamed for an instant that the 
rough -handed engineer aspired to his sister’s 
hand — ah, there would be the rub! 

Something of this was passing through 
the mind of Garth as he sat in his office 
this evening. He had dined with a great 
consulting engineer and two men of money 
— overlords of the street — and now he was 
back in harness. For the dinner he had 
had to don a Tuxedo, but when he sat 
again in the office he lapsed to the normal, 
rolled up his sleeves to the hairy elbows, 
tore off his high collar, and turned in the 
neck of his shirt. He could think better in 
such a costume. A stiff-bosomed shirt 
cramped his mind. 

Something went wrong outside; it brought 
half a dozen of his lesser bosses into the 
office, and for ten minutes Garth was shout- 
ing at them from blueprints and pinching 
home his ideas with a brandished fist. He 
finished with a little profane exhortation 
that brought them out of their chairs like 
horses under the spur and curb, and then 
they were gone, pell-mell, through the door, 
and clattering down the high, wooden stair- 
way. 

He turned back, perspiring, when he 
heard the sound of a woman’s voice from 
his secretary’s room, the waiting chamber. 

The sound of it stopped him — held him 
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poised and waiting for he knew not what. 
It was like the pause on the football-field 
just before the kick-off, with the two teams 
scattered on the green, each man crouched 
and waiting, and all the crowded bleachers 
breathless with expectation. The door 
opened; his secretary was announcing a 
lady to see Mr. Garth. 

A lady? What did the secretary mean 
by the inflection, the singular drawl with 
which he lingered over the word? And 
there was a peculiar meaning suggestive of 
criticism in the eyes which he fixed upon his 
chief. 

“ Show her in,” growled Garth. 

The secretary turned away, and then 
came back. He seemed in a silent distress. 

“ Well?” asked Garth. 

“ Shall I bring you your collar and 
coat?” suggested the man. 

Blood leaped in the veins of Garth. It 
was not the first time he had sensed an 
incipient contempt in this smooth-spoken, 
trimly dressed youngster. It was a con- 
tinual reminder of Tyson, in some subtle 
manner. 

“To hell with collar and coat,” roared 
Garth. “ Show her in. Is this a drawing- 
room?” 

The secretary vanished through the door 
as if impelled by a strong hand, and in the 
brief pause Garth remembered that his oath 
must have rung with perfect clearness into 
the outer room. He dropped into his chair. 
It fortified him with official importance to 
be thus ensconced behind a desk; and then 
he saw Margaret Tyson in the door. 

Into the second before he went to greet 
her Garth crowded some intense thought. 
First he wanted to shout aloud with 
triumph. Then he remembered Henry 
Tyson with a touch of cold shame. 

But, after all, what was that? Margaret 
Tyson stood in his office; Margaret Tyson 
was at the valley of the Chiluah; Mar- 
garet Tyson was in his country — the coun- 
try of the strong hand and the fighting man. 
If he could have known that this thing 
would be before the night was over — if he 
could have gone to Tyson and made a clean 
breast of it — the entire harmless artifice 
which had now won its fruits — no, it was 
too late for that. He remembered the face 


Of Tyson when the latter had refused to 
dine with the big boss. Pride! 

Garth had moved from behind his desk; 
he was shaking hands with her. He was 
aware that Margaret looked first at his 
hand and then at his face as he greeted 
her. And it made him see that his hand 
was very soiled, and that her yellow gloves 
were very fresh. 

It was still worse when she raised her 
eyes, for the bright glance went through 
and through him, and he was conscious that 
there were dark, soiled places in his soul of 
souls. 

He asked her to sit down, and she 
thanked him graciously; but no sooner was 
she seated than something in her cool com- 
posure made him -tremendously ill at ease. 
He stood grotesquely, in the middle of the 
floor, with his feet braced wide apart as 
though he stepped on the bridge of a sea- 
tossed ship; and his hands dangled, vast 
and useless. So he went behind the desk to 
cover his confusion. 

He was no sooner seated than he re- 
gretted the move keenly. Would she think 
that he had taken up the position the better 
to impress her with his official significance? 
A faint shadow of a smile was touching at 
the comers of her mouth, and his heart 
sank. Moreover, the protecting desk did 
not cover his collarless neck, nor his un- 
kempt hair. Margaret was glancing out 
the window. There was nothing but blank 
dark outside; was she pretending that she 
did not notice? 

It had seemed an age to the disturbed 
mind of Garth, but it was really only an 
instant after she sat down that she spoke: 
“ You’re busy, Mr. Garth. I only want to 
find out Hal’s address. I’ve been writing 
to him, general delivery, you see, for he’s 
been expecting to move. Can you give it 
to me?” 

The very sound of her voice troubled 
him, as darkness had frightened him with 
the terror of the unknown in his childhood. 
She threw him back upon an aggressive 
defensive in which he felt a foolish desire 
to talk about things he had done, show 
himself in action, justify his existence. But 
here, under her eyes and in his own office, 
he was helpless. 
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“ I have his street address,” he said, and 
he scribbled the house number on a ca*d 
and shoved it across the desk. 

He saw her hesitate an instant, and then 
she rose and took the card. Sweat poured 
out under the arm-pits of Garth. He should 
have carried the card to 'her. 

“ Thank you,” she was saying, as she 
glanced at the card. “ I’ll keep you no 
longer from your work.” 

She was going toward the door. For a 
frantic instant there welled in Garth a 
terror that he might find nothing in his 
empty brain — nothing to speak to her, and 1 
detain her. She was passing between his 
very fingers like the water of a mirage. 

“ Wait! ” he cried, a little hoarsely, rising. 

She turned to him, her eyebrows politely 
raised. 

“ Yes?” 

Why the devil was she so poised? Why 
did her color come and go for no reason? 
Why were her eyes so mistily bright? 

“ You’re staying at my mother’s house 
while you’re in La Blanca, of course, Miss 
Tyson?” 

“ That’s very kind of you. But I sup- 
pose I’ll be with Hal, you know.” 

“ You couldn’t possibly,” he went on, 
breathing more easily now. “ Tyson lives 
in a little boarding-house. He wants to. 
He’s leading the hard life, you know.” 

Garth laughed uncertainly, but the girl 
nodded. 

“ I know about that. But if he can stay 
there, I can, as well.” 

“ You really mustn’t. I’ll be hurt if you 
don’t come to us. So will my mother. She 
knows of the pleasant time I spent with 
you in New York. Besides, we have loads 
of room.” 

He was so insistently earnest that the 
girl looked at him- with a rather sharp touch 
of curiosity. 

“ But it would upset Mrs. Garth to have 
me come at such an hour. To-morrow, if 
I may — ” 

He brushed away her objections with a 
wave of his big arm. He had come quite 
close to her now, a towering figure, forgetful 
of his disarray, and to the girl he seemed a 
figure strong enough to take the burden 
of Atlas. 


“ You’ll upset nothing. There are half 
a- dozen rooms that can be put at your 
disposal in five minutes. You’ll come? Of 
course you will. I’ll take you down right 
now.” 

He began to roll down his sleeves. 

“ You mustn’t do that.” And she raised 
a hand to stop him. He may have amused 
her a little, but he also pleased her. He 
could see it in her eyes; feel the new cor- 
diality in her voice. “ I want to see Hal 
by myself the first time — look in and su& 
prise him.” 

“All right. Halloo, McIntosh!” 

The secretary appeared at the door. 

“ Mac, will you take Miss Tyson in the 
machine wherever she wants to go? She 
has the address with her. And bring her 
around to my house when she’s ready. Miss 
Tyson, may I present Mr. McIntosh?” 

While McIntosh whs bowing. Garth 
suddenly wanted to wring the fellow’s neck. 
He was not in the least embarrassed by the 
girl’s beauty. He seemed to take her as a 
matter of course. Garth would have given 
nameless things for that same cock- 
sureness. 

“ I’ll see you later, then?” he went on to 
Margaret. 

“ Indeed, yes. You’re sure I won’t dis- 
turb your mother if I come in a littlfe late? 
I may be quite a while with Hal.” 

“ Take your time. Take your time. 
Nothing will disturb mother. She used to 
run — ” he was about to say “ boarding- 
house ” when he checked himself. “ She’ll 
take care of you. You’ll find your brother 
thin. Been working too hard, and I’m 
afraid he shows it.” 

“ Good night, then. And thank you so 
much.” 

A little rising inflection in the middle of 
the speech that sent a thrill through Garth. 
He could only nod in silence, and then they 
were gone. 

He watched them covertly through the 
partly opened door. McIntosh was already 
chatting comfortably with her. Confound 
the fellow! He would bear watching. 
Never could tell about these smooth self- 
satisfied ones. 

The rattle of the automobile starting; 
then the engine fell into a smooth humming, 
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and slid away, and a fragment of pleasant 
laughter blew back to Garth. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

BROTHER AND SISTER. 


1V/| cINTOSH abused the advantageous 
position of his mission shamelessly. 
It was bad enough to discover that the 
head-lights were not focusing, and get down 
and pretend to straighten them; it was 
worse to twice think that a tire was soft; 
but it was perfectly inexcusable to develop 
engine trouble in the outskirts of La Blanca 
and call Margaret out of the car to ask her 
opinion on a matter of the magneto. 

However, there were palliating circum- 
stances. The girl wore a carefully tailored 
suit and a tailored hat with only one spot 
of color in it; her new gloves, plumply 
filled, and with straight seams and un- 
wrinkled wrists, gave her whole tone a 
touch of the Puritanical. The collar of her 
shirt-waist turned back in a white fluff from 
her throat, and it needed only one touch of 
softness to make her blossom. She had the 
color and the unexpected beauty of the 
century plant— fabled to bloom only once 
in a hundred years. 

But at last McIntosh could delay no 
longer, and Margaret stood in Mrs. Casey’s 
hall alone. The hall light hung above and 
behind her, and Mrs. Casey squinted to 
make her out. 

“ I could call Tyson down into the par- 
lor,” she suggested, “ but there’s a couple 
of gents in there now havin’ a quiet glass of 
beer. You see?” 

“ I will see him in his room,” was the 
answer. “ I am his sister.” 


“ I ain’t heard — ” began Irene Casey, 
frowning, but here Margaret turned impa- 
tiently, and in so doing the light fell more 
fully on her face. “ Oh,” murmured Mrs. 
Casey, “ I guess it’s all right. I got to be 
careful, you know; my house has got a 
name!” she continued by way of apology. 
“ Just step up this way.” 

And she led up the stairs. Under the 
ample pressure of Mrs. Casey’s step the 
boards groaned, and she stirred up from the 
carpet a faintly pungent dust— the desert 


alkali that clings like a perfume. More- 
over, there lingered about that stairway 
innumerable odors of strong laundry soap, 
and the fragrances of cooking, all embalmed 
and crowded together until the air was 
heavy with the ghosts of meals long past 
and forgotten. 

Margaret followed her captain to the hall 
above, where a pendant electric-light, nearly 
burned out, made a spot of yellow around 
which the dark hung heavily and seemed to 
stir like smoke. 

“ Here you are,” said Mrs. Casey, and 
paused with her stout hand suspended in 
air before she knocked. “ The young gent 
ain’t in top spirits, ma’am. Ain’t he sort 
of sickly by nature? Between you and me, 
I lay it to the cheap Mex chow he’s been 
living on. As I was sayin’ to him myself 
the other day: ‘ A white man,’ says I, 
‘ needs a white man’s food.’ Now, if I’m 
wrong, just call me a liar!” 

She waited another instant, but receiving 
no challenge, she at length allowed her hand 
to fall heavily on the door; the vigor of 
the knock shook the wooden frame and 
resounded through the hall. There was no 
response. 

“ Maybe he’s asleep,” said Mrs. Casey. 

“ I really must see him,” answered Mar- 
garet Tyson, and with this she pushed past 
Mrs. Casey and set the door ajar. Inside, 
all was dark as a blindfold. It was like the 
presence of deeper night pushing out at 
them. 

“ Hal,” cried Margaret, not loudly, but 
with a tremulous vibrancy. “ Hal!” 

Margaret stepped fully into the room. 

“ Lady,” cautioned Mrs. Casey, “ be 
quiet. Men ain’t nacherl when they wake 
up quick.” 

“ Halloo! ” called a hoarse voice from the 
middle of the dark. Then the bed-springs 
creaked, a foot thudded softly on the floor, 
a light snapped on. 

He stood with his arm still raised to- 
ward the light above his head. He had 
lain down in his shirt and trousers, merely 
kicking off his shoes; the pattern of the 
rough spread was clearly designed in red 
along the side of his face; his hair stood on 
end; and the chalky apparition squinted at 
them, blinking at the flare of light. 
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“ Now, ain’t that a pretty picture,” 
grumbled Mrs: Casey; but here Margaret 
calmly shut the door behind her. 

Now, it was a very clean and well-kept 
room as rooms went in La Blanca. The 
strip of matting by the bed had once been 
a bright and cheerful spot, though now 
the shuffling of unnumbered feet had worn 
away the design, and the original reds and 
greens were oddly blended in that common 
overtone of gray. 

The bed itself had, on a time, been neatly 
enameled in white over the iron, and indeed 
there were still patches of white here and 
there upon the frame, though usually in 
a peeling state. The wash-stand was like 
the rest of the room: time, not Mrs. Casey, 
was at fault. The lip of the pitcher was 
roughly broken away, exposing the brown 
stuff of the earthware, and a jagged crack 
darted down the fair, smooth belly of the 
pitcher. 

The wall-paper was on three sides regu- 
larly and pleasantly green, with a design in 
gold, but on a fourth side some torrential 
rain, leaking, perhaps, from the floor of the 


room above, had washed out the green and 
the gold, and streaked that portion of the 
wall with grisly browns. 

It was along this wall, therefore, that 
the practical common sense of Mrs. Casey 
had concentrated the pictures. Three 
nymphs danced in a discreetly misty wood- 
land; neighboring, a big Newfoundland 
held guard over a little kitten, his brows 
wrinkled with supernal and defiant wisdom; 
and there was a flour-poster showing a girl 
with a shower of straw-colored hair down 
her back and several choice stalks of wheat 
between the whitest of white teeth; while 
nearby was a print of George Washington 
— forehead singularly narrow and his jaw 
most amazingly large. 

It chanced that now the smile of the self- 
less patriot looked over the head of Tyson 
and straight into the eyes of Margaret; and 
it freed her, strangely, from the hysteria 
that had leaped up in her throat when she 
first saw Hal. She recovered slowly from 
the first shock. That wavering, gaunt-faced 
man was not the one she knew. He was 
not clean. 


This story will be continued in next week’s issue of the ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WEEKLY, 
the consolidated title under which both magazines will appear hereafter as one. 



G LOOM! Gloom in black, squashy 
chunks was perched on Pete’s 
shoulder and riding his soul like an 
imp from the lower regions. The heavy, 
dark cloud hanging over distant Bishop’s 
Point was no more depressing than the 


mantle of hopeless despair which engulfed 
the old negro’s very being and was smoth- 
ering the last vestige of hope within him. 

Pete had heard some time, somewhere, 
that hope springs eternal in the human 
breast; but his very attitude gave this and 
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all other optimistic phraseology one an- 
swer. And that answer was that op- 
timism in all its forms is a lie and a 
cheat. 

Pete was finding the world a howling 
wilderness, and every crevice loaded and 
crammed with wo. No prisoner upon 
whom the death sentence has just been 
pronounced ever found less in his sur- 
roundings to cheer him than did this stoop- 
shouldered old negro who felt that old man 
Hard LucK had a strangle-hold on him and 
was surely and pitilessly squeezing out his 
life. 

And all this was because a man giving 
his name as the Honorable Cuthbert Men- 
denhall had conceived the idea of taking 
a trip to Honduras, and decided upon Tela 
in that little republic as the scene of his 
operations. 

The Honorable Cuthbert announced 
himself as an organizer, but Pete had some 
time before reached the conclusion that 
the heavy-built, brown-skinned man was 
one of the most efficient disorganizers it had 
ever been his misfortune to come in contact 
with. 

The newcomer had quickly ingratiated 
himself in the good graces of such shining 
lights of Tela colored society as Big Gun, 
Goldtooth Cotton, Hoghead Puckett, Ram- 
bling Sam, Goodtimes Harris, and others 
of like prominence, by buying freely and 
often at the railroad saloon. And once 
well established as a gentleman and sport, 
the Honorable Cuthbert had made known 
the important business bringing him to 
Tela. 

When this announcement came Tela was 
left gasping for breath. 

For the Honorable Cuthbert Mendenhall 
was none other than the Grand Exalted 
International Organizer of the Kings and 
Queens Order of the Shining Stars of the 
Milky Way. 

The Honorable Cuthbert’s cheap, street- 
corner-stand printed business-cards bore 
proof of this greatness; and if there was 
any doubt left in the mind of some . thick- 
headed skeptic, the easy spender of ready 
cash had letter-heads and envelopes, all 
bearing his name and official position, and 
each and every time his name appeared 


that awe-inspiring word Honorable was in 
front of it. 

Further, he had stacks and stacks of 
the order’s literature— application blanks, 
charters for subordinate lodges, printed 
testimonials as to the Honorable Cuthbert’s 
shining character and uprightness. These 
and other proofs had he — and all these 
proofs he presented. 

At first old Pete only sniffed his disap- 
proval of this flashily dressed, loud- 
mouthed negro. But there came a day of 
rude awakening — a day when Pete feared 
he had slumbered too long. 

Aided by Big Gun, Goldtooth Cotton, 
and others, the Honorable Cuthbert Men- 
denhall, Grand Exalted International Or- 
ganizer of the Kings and Queens Order of 
the Shining Stars of the Milky Way, was 
planning the establishment of a subordinate 
lodge in Tela. 

And if this plan went through it meant 
the certain death of the Knighfs and Ladies 
of the Guiding Light, organized by Pete, 
and of which he was president and treas- 
urer. 

Several of the American and Jamaica 
negroes sojourning temporarily in Tela 
had long been jealous of the social standing 
Pete’s position as head of the Knights and 
Ladies of the Guiding Light gave him. So, 
when opportunity presented itself to break 
up his lodge and assist in the establishment 
of one in which they would shine more 
brightly and promiscuously than in one 
dominated by Pete, they were ready to take 
full and complete advantage. 

The Honorable Cuthbert was no piker 
when it came to boasting the advantages 
of membership in the Kings and Queens 
Order of the Shining Stars of the Milky 
Way. 

“ Anybody,” proclaimed he, “ would 
rather be a king or queen than a knight or 
lady. An’ who cares nothin’ ’bout no 
guidin’ light nohow? If’n you’s kings an’ 
queens in a star s’ciety, you ain’t gwine 
need no light: you gwine be the light yo’- 
se’f. An’ ev’ybody knows that the Milky 
Way means a Ian’ o’ riches an’ plenty — 
plenty of good eatin’, plenty of good drink- 
in’, plenty of fun an’ good times.” 

Besides all these good things to be en- 
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joyed by the members of the new lodge, 
there were others of a rather commonplace 
but nevertheless delightful nature. Chief 
among these was the promise of “ re- 
turns.” 

The Grand Exalted International Organ- 
izer had to explain this feature of the lodge 
to Big Gun in detail. 

“ Brudder Big Gun,” said the Honorable 
Cuthbert — “ an’ insodently it ain’t gwine 
be right to call you jes’ o’dinary brudder, 
but Brudder King Big Gun, a’ter you jines 
de new lodge — I gwine esplain ’bout them 
returns to you, full an’ complete. Whut is 
meant by returns is this — if’n somethin’ 
goes ’way an’ comes back again, that’s re- 
turns. You understan’?” 

Big Gun nodded. The Honorable Cuth- 
bert Mendenhall continued: “ Well, ev’y 
dollar that you pays as jues an’ ’vestments 
in this yeah Kings an’ Queens Order of the 
Shinin’ Stars of the Milky Way comes back 
to you fum the head lodge in Atlanta, 
Jawjy, in jes’ one yeah fum the day you 
pays 'it in, an — ” The Grand Exalted 
paused. “ An’ ’sides that, when it do git 
back, ev’y dollar has added to it one mo’ 
dollar which it has picked up in its rounds. 
That’s whut we calls the returns. Does 
you git me?” 

Big Gun nodded. This negro who used 
“ t’s ” when Big Gun used “ d’s ” was 
doing some rapid going, but Big Gun was 
keeping along within yelling distance. “ I 
done got you dat fur, Honorable, but dey’s 
some mo’ whut ain’t jes’ ’zactly plumb 
plain in mah min’. How do dat one dollah 
make another dollah in jes’ one yeah?” 

The Honorable Cuthbert smiled. Ex- 
planations of this nature were dead easy. 

“ Co’se that’s got to be esplained to you. 
I done overlooked that as I went along. 
You see, up theah in the head lodge us is 
got a ’vestment ’pahtment. Us throws all 
the dollars whut comes in, in the ’vestment- 
room, an’ the ’vesters in there they ’vests 
them dollars in s’curities which makes the 
extry dollar.” 

Big Gun nodded. “ I done seed it all 
plumb plain now. But dey’s sumthin’ else. 
“ Whut ’bout fun’rals an’ benyfits?” 

The Grand Exalted smiled. He was an 
easy smiler. Big Gun liked that smile. 


“ A ve’y good p’int — a ve’y good p’int 
to bring up, Brudder Big Gun,” proclaimed 
the brown-skinned one. “ You see, fun’rals 
an’ benyfits is tooken keer of by the in- 
trus’ on the returns. Y’ see, in addition 
to the big returns on ’vestments an’ jues, 
they is. a heavy intrus’. That takes keer 
of fun’rals an’ death benyfits — an’ — an’ — 
sichlike, includin’ sickness ’mongst .the 
kings an’ queens. Is you done got me 
good an’ cleah?” 

Big Gun had him good and clear. He 
understood thoroughly that for every dollar 
he paid into the lodge he would, at the 
end of one year, get back that same dol- 
lar — and another dollar to match it. 
Pete’s dinky little old Knights and Ladies 
cf the Guiding Light certainly was a 
piker ! 

And then the dirty work had com- 
menced. The Honorable Cuthbert Men- 
denhall found would-be members of the 
Kings and Queens Order of the Shining 
Stars of the Milky Way flocking to him. 

The majority of the members of the 
Knights and Ladies of the Guiding Light 
announced their intention of deserting the 
local organization for one that was in- 
ternational in scope, and which possessed 
such bright returns and investment fea- 
tures. And many more, not members of 
the Knights and Ladies of the Guiding 
Light, were hooked by Cuthbert’s glittering 
promises. 

Grand Exalted International Organizer 
Mendenhall assured his friends that there 
was no limit to the amount they might in- 
vest in the lodge’s ’vestment department. 

“ The mo’ ’vesters they is ’mongst the 
lodge membahs,” declared Cuthbert, “ the 
mo’ they is gwine be intrusted in the re- 
turns. An’ them whut is intrusted in the 
returns makes the most liveliest mem- 
bahs.” 

Old Pete had issued a warning to the 
members of the Knights and Ladies of the 
Guiding Light when Cuthbert Menden- 
hall’s plans first reached his ears. 

“ You niggahs is fixin’ to git yo’se’ves all 
messed up in sumthin’ you ain’t knowin’ 
nothin’ ’bout,” he told them. “ Whut you 
knows ’bout disyeah strange niggah fum 
de States, nohow?” 
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“Huh!” grunted Goldtooth Cotton. 
“ You’s jes’ jealous. You’s skeered de 
Hon’rable ’Zalted Gran’ Organizer gwine 
huht yo’ lodge. He ain’t gwine huht it — 
he’s jes’ gwine spile it untirely an’ com- 
plete. Dis is whut you gits fo’ bein’ sech 
a back’ard ol’ niggah. If’n you’d gone an’ 
fixted some ’vestment an’ return ’paht- 
ments in yo’ lodge, mebbeso us wouldn’t 
be ready to quit it an’ jine dis one o’ 
Brudder ’Zalted Cuthbert Mendenhall’s.” 

And so matters had gone. Pete watched 
his members lining up with Brudder Men- 
denhall, hoping against hope that some- 
thing would happen to show them the error 
of their ways. 

But nothing- happened, and nothing 
seemed likely to happen except the break- 
ing up of the Knights and Ladies of the 
Guiding Light — the organization which 
meant more to Pete than all else in the 
world. 

Pete thought of all that had happened 
since Mendenhall’s arrival in Tela, as he 
stood now on the beach in front of the 
Honduranean customs-house and gazed out 
over the ever restless Caribbean. The 
dark cloud over Bishop’s Point gradually 
scattered and disappeared, but the cloud 
hovering over Pete’s soul remained there, 
dark and heavy as ever. 

Finally the old man turned and made 
his way slowly to the customs-house, 
thence around the comer to the railroad, 
and down this to the railroad saloon. In 
this favorite rendezvous of Tela’s colored 
population Pete found several of his ac- 
quaintances. 

The Honorable Cuthbert filled consid- 
erable of the ^center of a large circle. He 
was relating more of the wonderful benefits 
to be derived from membership in the 
Kings and Queens Order of the Shining 
Stars of the Milky Way. 

“ Co’se,” the Grand Exalted Internation- 
al Organizer was saying, “ Co’se I ain’t a 
man whut’s aimin to huht nobody else. 
But, gen’muns, business is lakin to this: 
The good an’ the bad is bofe done been 
placed on this heah mundane sphere. We 
all knows they is heah, bofe of ’em. An’ 
us all knows that they ain’t nobody whut 
kin make us take the one us don’t want. 


But us all knows that we’s gwine take one 
of ’em — either the good or the bad. An’ 
it res’es with us whichever one us gwine 
take. It’s that way with secret s’cieties, 
lodges, an’ in gittin’ yo’se’f a wife, as well 
as in pleasure— it’s that Way in ev’y- 
thing.” 

The Grand Exalted paused and rubbed 
his hands together. “ Now, I ain’t tellin’ 
nobody to quit the Knights an’ Ladies an’ 
jine the Kings an’ Queens, but I’s tellin’ 
you this: it’s yo’ juty to b’long to which- 
ever o’ them lodges is the mostest good. 
An’ even a fool kin tell which that is.” 

“ You sho’ is spittin’ out de trufe, an’ 
you’s spittin’ it out fas’ an’ furious,” de- 
clared Big Gun. 

“ Now, as I wuz jes’ tellin’ you gen’- 
muns,” continued Cuthbert. “ They ain’t 
no other lodge in the worl’ whut gives its 
deseasted membahs sech gran’ fun’rals 
lak’n to whut ouhs does. Now, jes’ look 
at that picture. Jes’ look at it!” 

The Grand Exalted International Or- 
ganizer proffered a photograph of a lengthy 
procession. At least two bands were plain- 
ly visible. “ An’ they’s three mo’ back 
whuh you can’t see ’em,” explained Cuth- 
bert. 

“ Whuh is de hearse at? I can’t see de 
hearse,” complained Goodtimes Harris. 

“ The hearse is back still mo’ fu’ther 
yit. All them peoples whut’s in the 
ca’iages an’ which you can’t see is the 
bigger officers o’ the lodge. I’s in that fus’ 
ca’iage on the fron’ seat, but I don’ show 
in the picture. After them ca’iages comes 
the lesser officers o’ the ’vestment depaht- 
ment.” 

“But I done thought the ca’iages wuz 
behime the hearse in fun’rals,” put in 
Goodtimes again. 

The Honorable Cuthbert fixed the slen- 
der, sportily dressed negro with a stare. 
When he spoke his voice carried to all parts 
of the saloon. 

“ The Kings and Queens Order of the 
Shinin’ Stars of the Milky Way,” declared 
he, “ is a live organization. One of its 
motter-s is the fas’ befo’ the slow, an’ the 
livin’ bein’ the mo’ fas’ than the daid, the 
livin’ alius gits the fus’ place in our fun’ral 
processions.” 
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Goodtimes nodded. “ Uhuh! Dat ’pears 
to be de right way, too. Ev’ybody gwine 
be standin’ dah astin’ deyse’f when is de 
corpse gwine come along, an’ dey gwine be 
sho’ to see you if’n you’s one o’ de live 
membahs.” 

“ Prezac’ly, Brudder Goodtimes — pre- 
zac’Iy. That’s the mos’ mainest idea. 
Now, disyeah picture wuz tooken o’ one 
o’ the fun’ral processions of a very lowly 
membah, an’ you sees fo’ yo’se’f whut it is. 
The mo’ high a membah stan’s, the mo’ 
bigger is his fun’ral.” 

The photograph certainly showed some 
procession. There was no denying that. 
Cuthbert was proud of that picture. He 
wasn’t exactly sure what the procession 
was which was shown thereon, but it was 
a large one, and that was enough. He had 
found the picture where some one dropped 
it on St. Charles Street in New Orleans, 
and it had made an instantaneous hit with 
him. 

The Grand Exalted was very proud of 
his arrangement of the funeral — placing 
the living before the dead — and every one 
in the place liked it; every one except Pete. 
He liked nothing which had to do with 
Cuthbert. 

He felt positive that there was something 
wrong about this well-fed negro, who wore 
such loud and flashy clothes, and whose 
cable-like watch-chain wended its glistening 
way across a striped vest of ample propor- 
tions. 

Pete knew that here was fraud rampant 
— and he knew something else, and that 
was that by the time the other negroes dis- 
covered this fraud the Knights and Ladies 
of the Guiding Light would be smashed to 
smithereens and Pete’s glory ground in the 
dust. 

And then Cuthbert spied Pete. The 
Grand Exalted International Organizer 
walked over to the old man. “ Brudder 
Pete, you’s been down heah in thisyeah 
country a long time, ain’t you?” 

Pete’s old back straightened. The Hon- 
orable Cuthbert had now broached a sub- 
ject on which Pete could converse for hours 
without stopping. 

“ Yassah, sho’ is. Been down heah in 
Honduras gwine on twenty-five yeahs. 


Been right heah since even when dey wa’n’t 
no Tela. Knows ev’ybody, an’ ev’body 
knows me. Mah name is Pete Presley, 
but mos’ fo’ks calls me Slave’y Time Pete, 
an’ dem whut don’ call me dat, calls me 
jes’ Pete.” 

Cuthbert smiled. “ Uhuh! I sees. An’ 
you of co’se is gwine come in us’s lodge? 
As I understan’s it, there ain’t gwine be no 
Knights an’ Ladies o’ the Guidin’ Light 
after all the membahs o’ that lodge gits 
into the Kings an’ Queens, an’ I’s suah 
you’s gwine to want to be with the yuth- 
ers.” 

Cuthbert appeared lost in thought for a 
moment. “I’s sorry that I can’t offer you 
a official position in the lodge us is organ- 
izin’, but all them positions is tooken. 
Brudder Big Gun heah is gwine be the 
biggest man in the lodge — he’s gwine be 
Mos’ High an’ Exalted Shinin’ Triple Star. 
That’s the mos’ high office whut they is 
in a subo’dinate lodge.” 

Pete shook his head. “ I ain’t wantin’ 
to jine.” 

“ I ain’t suah us wants Pete in us’s 
lodge,” declared Big Gun. “ Us kin run 
dis lodge widout Pete buttin’ in. Let him 
keep his ol’ Knights an’ Ladies o’ the 
Guidin’ Light if’n he wants to. He kin 
be de whole lodge by hisse’f.” 

Without a word Pete turned and stalked 
from the room. Outside, his prize-fighter 
friend, Kid Scoot, joined him. Pete 
turned to his friend. “ You ain’t let dat 
crooked niggah hook you in on his scheme, 
is you, Kid?” 

Kid shook his head. “ No — I ain’t put 
in mah application, not yit. But de Gran’ 
Salted sho’ do make mos’ promisin’ talk 
wid his mouf.” 

Pete snorted. “ Dat’s all he do make- 
promisin’ talk wid his mouf. No-o, he’s 
makin’ sumthin’ else — he’s makin’ fools 
out’n all dem niggahs: dat’s whut he’s 
doin’. Dat niggah’s crooked — dat’s whut 
he is.” 

Pete paused and stared at the ground. 
After a little he spoke again. “ How much 
money is dat niggah done tooken in fum 
dese Tela fools?” 

Kid thought for a moment. “ Fum 
whut I heahs, dey’s about a hund’ed an’ 
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fifty whut’s put in applications. Applica- 
tion fees is two dollahs per each when you 
makes de application, an’ three dollahs 
mo’ when you jines. Dey gwine jine to- 
night. Den when dey gits jined to-night 
dey’s sev’ral whut’s gwine make ’vestments 
anywhuh fum five dollahs to one hund’ed 
dollahs. But Salted Cuthbert ain’t talcin’ 
no ’vestments till de jinin’ is all done th’oo 
wid. Den dey’s gwine finish it all up — 
’vestments an’ all.” 

Pete grunted. “ Dat’s whut he gwine 
do; finish ’em up. An’ he’s gwine finish 
’em good an’ plenty. I got dis to say fo’ 
him, anyhow. Any niggah whut kin come 
down heah an’ git three hund’ed dollahs 
out’n deseyeah niggahs befo’ he even gits 
stahted to takin’ good is gwine prove to be 
some finisher when dat time comes.” 

Pete shook his head sadly. “ Dat nig- 
gah is a crook, Kid. Dey ain’t no doubt 
’bout it. An’ I sho’ wishes I could show 
him up befo’ he bustes mah lodge up un- 
tirely. I ain’t carin’ nothin’ ’bout de little 
’mount o’ two dollahs per each he is done 
got fum dese niggahs. Dey ought to lose 
dat fo’ not havin’ no mo’ sense. But I’d 
sho’ like to keep him fum gittin’ any mo’. 
Dat niggah is got sum thin’ behime him 
somewhuh whut I sho’ would lak to fin’ 
out.” 

Kid shrugged. “ Mebbe so you’s right, 
but he sho’ kin tawk gran’.” 

Pete sniffed. “ Tawk! Tawk! Whut 
do dat ’mount to? Any crooked niggah kin 
tawk. Dey’s sumthin’ ’bout dat niggah 
whut ain’t* straight, an’ if’n I jes’ knowed 
whut it wuz in time I could keep de 
Knights an’ Ladies o’ de Guidin’ Light fum 
bein’ busted up.” 

Kid Scoot nodded. “ Sho’. If’n you 
could show him up, de niggah ’s ’d all be 
glad to stay in yo’ lodge.” 

Pete said nothing for some time. Final- 
ly he spoke: “ But how in de devil is I 
gwine show him up? Dat’s de question 
dat’s worry in’ me right now.” 

For a short while both negroes were 
silent. Kid Scoot broke the silence. 
“ Yondeh is Mistuh Phil Rozier standin’ 
up dah at de comer. I think he called 
you, Pete.” 

Old Pete raised his head and saw Phil 


Rozier, a clerk in the fruit company’s of- 
fices, standing watching him. The old man 
grinned. “ Call me, Mistuh Rozier?” 

The white man nodded. “ Yes. Come 
here. I want to talk to you.” 

Pete turned to Kid. “ I gwine see you 
later, Kid. I got to go see whut Mistuh 
Rozier wants wid me.” Then as he moved 
forward: “I’s cornin’, boss man — I’s 
cornin’!” 

The Suriname was just pulling alongside 
the dock. Old Pete, hat in hand, his bald 
head shining in the soft glow of the late 
afternoon sun, was standing beside a 
banana-car watching the passengers gath- 
ered around on deck preparatory to leaving 
the steamer. 

“ Huh!” grunted the old negro. “ Dat’s 
one sho’ pleasant-lookin’ man wid dat red 
mustache. He’s smilin’ lak de mawnin’ 
sunshine. I espec’ heah’s whuh I gwine 
make mahse’f a dollah o’ so.” 

When the pleasant- faced man’s foot 
struck the dock, Pete was at his side. 
“ Boss man, whuh you’s gwine at?” 

The mustached man smiled. “I’m go- 
ing to the hotel— if there’s one here.” 

Pete grinned. “ Yassuh, dejds one heah, 
but I don’ espec’ it’s much hotel; but it’s 
de onliest one us is got. Boss, I gwine 
show you de way. An’ if’n you ain’t in 
no hurry, us ’ll go by de ..customs-house 
an’ git yo’ baggage th’oo. Got any 
trunks?” j 

“ No; just two suit-cases. They’ll have 
to go through the customs — ” 

“ Yassuh. Sho’ will, but dat’s easy. 
Let’s me an’ you go ’long, an’ I gwine show 
you how to git th’oo de customs-house in 
a hurry. Dey gwine take all de baggage 
over on dat train dah, an’ it ’ll be dah 
soon as us kin walk over. Us can’t ride 
on it.” 

Before half the distance to the customs- 
house was covered Pete decided that this 
smiling man was his sort of white folks. 
The man liked to talk, and he liked to hear 
Pete talk. - 

“ Many American negroes down hero?” 
the white man asked finally. 

Pete shook his head. “ Not many- — 
twenty-five, I reckons. But dah’s lots o’ 
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West Indian niggahs — calls deyse’ves Brit- 
ish objec’s. An’ — ” 

But the white man was speaking, and 
as he spoke Pete listened. And as Pete 
listened, Pete thought — 

When the newcomer had been safely 
lodged in his room, baggage and all, Pete, 
with a satisfactory tip in his pocket, bade 
him a temporary farewell. The old man 
then hurried off to find Kid Scoot. Kid 
was finally located on the beach, talking 
to a member of the crew of the sailing 
schooner Bluebird. 

Pete grabbed Kid by the arm. “ Come 
’long wid me, Kid, I’s got sumthin’ ’paw- 
tant to tell you.” 

The Honorable Cuthbert Mendenhall, 
Big Gun, and Goldtooth Cotton were sit- 
ting around a table in the railroad saloon, 
when Pete entered. 

Cuthbert glanced at his watch. “ Quah- 
ter pas’ seven, gen’muns. Us ’ll soon have 
to be gittin’ to the lodge-rooms.” 

Pete walked over and touched Goldtooth 
Cotton on the arm. “ Lean over heah, 
Goldtooth,” Pete requested in a loud, 
hoarse whisper. 

<c Whut you wants?” Goldtooth de- 
manded. 

“ Does you know ary niggah round heah 
whut’s named Harry Small?” 

Goldtooth shook his head. “No. Why 
do you ask?” 

Out of the comer of one eye Pete saw 
the Honorable Cuthbert straighten in his 
chair. Then he turned back to Goldtooth. 
“ Dey’s a white gen’mun whut jes’ got in 
fum de States on de Suriname. He’s a 
'tective, an’ he’s lookin’ fo’ dat niggah, 
Harry Small. Dey’s a big reward fo’ him. 
You mout ’a’ seed de white man. He’s a 
pleasant gen’mun, wid a mustache. Me 
an’ him walked fum de boat to de hotel.” 

Goldtooth frowned. “ No; I don’ know 
nobody named Harry Small. Whut he 
done?” 

Pete shook his head. “ De white man 
ain’t tol’ me. But he say dat he onder- 
stan’ de man he’s lookin’ fo’ is down heah 
somewhuh.” 

Cuthbert rose from the table. “ I got 
to go down the street, gen’muns. I’ll be 
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back in a minute or so. If’n I ain’t, y’ 
all jes’ go on down to the lodge.” 

The would-be members of the Kings and 
Queens of the Shining Stars of the Milky 
Way were becoming impatient. The hour 
was nine thirty, and the Grand Exalted 
International Organizer had not shown up. 
As the initiation exercises were to have 
opened by not later than eight o’clock, 
some of those who had paid two dollars 
“ per each ” with their applications were 
beginning to mutter things under their 
breath when Kid Scoot and Pete entered 
the room. 

“ Seen the Gran’ Salted?” Goldtooth 
Cotton wanted to know. 

“ I seed him,” said Kid, grinning. 

“ Whuh is he at?” half a dozen wanted 
to know. 

Kid chuckled. “ Right now he’s sev’al 
miles fum heah on de Bluebird, boun’ fo’ 
Nicaragua. De Hon’ble Cuthbert is done 
flew de coop.” 

“ De rascal!” roared Big Gun. “How 
you knows dat, Kid?” 

Kid laughed. “ Seed him git on de boat 
an’ seed de boat pull out. Dat’s how I 
knows.” 

“ An’ us’s money is gone!” yelled Gold- 
tooth. 

Pete laughed. “ Tell ’em ’bout it, 
Kid.” 

Kid commenced emptying his pockets 
on a table. “ Yo’ money ain’t gone. Heah 
it is heah. But it wuz almos’ gone — dat 
an’ a lot mo’ you fool niggahs wuz gwine 
give him if’n de Gran’ Salted hadn’t ’cided 
dis wuz a good time to lef’ fum heah.” 

“ But how’d you git de money?” 

Kid grinned. “ Yo’ money had done 
stahted ’way fum heah wid Mistuh Men- 
denhall, but down dah at de beach it done 
balked an’ wouldn’t go no fu’der wid him. 
Pete heah tipped me off dat he didn’t 
think Cuthbert wuz hones’, an’ wuz gwine 
try to git ’way — so I wuz down dah on 
de beach waitin’ fo’ him, when he rushed 
down to git on de Bluebird.” 

Kid placed the last balky dollar on the 
table. “ Dat’s all o’ y’-all’s money. It sho’ 
balked easy. I had a little conversation 
wid Cuthbert, an’ on’y had to use mah fis’ 
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one time, when de money commenced balk- 
in’ quite rapid.” 

Kid glanced around the room. “ An’ I 
thinks you niggahs is all gwine stick to de 
Knights an’ Ladies o’ de Guidin’ Light 
now, bein’s Pete is de one whut got nex’ to 
dat niggah’s crookedness.” 

Pete stooped and patted his dog Bones 
on the head. Then taking a key from 
his pocket, he unlocked the door to his 
little house and he and Kid Scoot en- 
*T5re& 

Pete was grinning. “ Take yo’se’f a 
cheer, Kid.” 

Kid found a chair while Pete was light- 
ing a smoky oil-lamp. 

Finally Pete turned to his guest. “ Now 
I gwine tell you all ’bout it, Kid, since you 
been pesterin’ me evah since I fus’ off asted 
you to be on de beach in case dem dollahs 
de Hon’ble Cuthbert wuz tryin’ to git ’way 
wid needed any balkin’. Fus’ off — you 
’membahs to-day when Mistuh Rozier 
called me?” 

Kid nodded. “ I sho’ does.” 

Pete reached over on a rickety table and 
picked up an old cob pipe. Feeling in his 
pockets for a few tobacco crumbs, he con- 
tinued: 

“ Mistuh Rozier knowed whut de Gran’ 
Salted wuz tryin’ to do, an’ lak me he 
thought he wuz crooked. So when he got 
to lookin’ th’oo a New ’Leans paper whut 
come down heah a few days ago, an’ foun’ 
whuh a niggah whut give his name as 
Harry Small had been tryin’ to ’stablish 
Kings and Queens lodges in sev’al places 
in de States, an’ had to make hisse’f 
skeerce on account he wuz gwine be ’rest- 
ed, he ’cided dat de Hon’rable Cuthbert 
mus’ be Harry Small. Mistuh Rozier also 


wuz made mo’ sho’ of dat fum de excrip- 
tion o’ Harry Small in de paper.” 

Kid laughed. “ Dem niggahs sho’ is 
gwine stick to de Knights an’ Ladies o’ de 
Guidin’ Light fum now on, Pete.” 

Neither of the two men spoke for a few 
seconds. Then Kid broke the silence: 

“ But you know, dey couldn’t take Harry 
Small back to de States to try him fo’ 
nothin’ he done up dah. Dis country ain’t 
got no ’tradition treaty wid de States.” 

Pete grinned. “ Dat wa’n’t whut wuz 
worryin’ de Hon’rable Cuthbert. He 
wa’n’t figgerin’ nothin’ out. He knowed he 
wuz Harry Small an’ dat somebody knowed 
Harry Small wuz heah, an’ I ’low dat he 
figgered if’n he wuz round heah when 
Big Gun an’ dem yuthers got on to whut 
he’d been doin’ in de States, an’ wuz fixin’ 
to do to dem, he’d be reel lucky to git in 
jail.” 

Pete held out his hand. “ Gimme a 
match, Kid.” 

Kid handed the old man a match. “ But 
whut ’bout dat ’tective you tol’ Goldtooth 
’bout, an’ which Cuthbert overhearn you 
tellin’ him. . If’n dey wouldn’t come heah 
after Harry Small, how come de ’tec- 
tive — ” 

- Pete laughed heartily. “Oh, yes, dat 
smilin’ white gen’mun. You know, Kid, 
dat sho’s one mo’ intrustin’ w'hite man to 
talk wid— he’s sho’ ’nough quality fo’ks, 
but I — you see, Kid, I needed a ’tective in 
mah business, an’ fo’ mah puppose dat 
white man wuz jes’ as good as any yuther. 
Us talked a whole heap, but he ain’t tol’ 
me who he is or whut he does. An — ” 

Pete’s face assumed an expression as sol- 
emn as that of an owl: “I don’ know 
whut dat man’s business is. He may be a 
hoss doctah foh all I knows.” 


A BONDMAN 

O F the interminable turmoil of the town 

I tire, and long to leave its sordid ills 
For the free freshness of the open down, 

The unobstructed largeness of the hills. 

Yet, having won unto my heart’s desire — 

The outland air, the upland liberty— 

I hear a voice whil? the blue hours expire; 
The city calls, and will not let me be! 
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" The stars are setting, and the caravan 
Starts for the dawn of Nothing. O, make haste!” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

THE VULTURE GLOATS. 

B Y and by Monsey noticed the evidence 
of dawn. He buttoned his jacket at 
the throat and beckoned her. 

“ Come! You can see now.” 

Her limbs stiff with cold, Edith followed 
him out into the still more desolate en- 
trance-chamber of the castle hold. Gray 
light from the embrasures illumined it. She 
saw a roughly made ladder of saplings rest- 
ing against the massive sandstone of the 
wall. Up this Monsey motioned her to 
climb. 

He followed the girl into a square hole in 
the ceiling. Rotting timbers on the floor 
below afforded evidence that once a stair- 
way had penetrated where the ladder led. 
They stood in a very small, dark space. 

“ The first floor of the tower itself,” ex- 
plained Monsey. “ Go on.” 

A winding stair, broken down in places 
and illumined only by thin arrow slits in 
the wall, conducted them to the tower top 
— a nest of tumbled cedar timbers. 

Edith looked out upon the dawn. 
Mountain ranges were tipped by vivid, 
ruddy light. The ravine below was in dark- 
ness. The courtyard of the kurgan was a 
gray square with shadowy corners. 

“ Look,” said Monsey, pointing down- 
ward. 

On one side of the enclosure some fifty 
horses were lined, with piles of forage at 


either end of the line. On the other side, 
the roofless shelters and the open clay of 
the court itself were filled with sleeping 
men. Along the walls several sentries 
paced. 

In the darkness, close to midnight, when 
they had arrived at the castle, Edith had 
noticed little of this. She had supposed 
that the only men in the kurgan were those 
who had been in Monsey’s raiding party. 
Now she realized that the place sheltered 
no fewer than two hundred or more. 

Monsey pointed out a dozen rifle stacks 
before the shelters. 

“ A company of soldiers,” he whispered. 
“ Tartars, who were once part of the Turk- 
ish army. They know that I am a leader 
who rewards his men. They came with me 
from the Caucasus region — waited around 
Khokand. Look there!” 

He indicated a huddle of figures in sheep- 
skin coats and black hats, each one sleeping 
with a musket in hand, their dark faces 
upturned to the sky. 

“ Alamans, who came with Abbas from 
Kashgar. And, at the foot of the tower 
wandering Kurds, and Turkomans— all 
armed. The Tartars have Mauser rifles, 
with magazines.” 

The men were sprawled about the clay, 
around some ashes of fires, between piles 
of littered garments, bags of grain, some 
stacks of women’s silk garments, and an 
occasional heap of copper and silver vessels, 
candlesticks, and glittering cloths. 
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“ All good Mohammedans,” said Monsey, 
complacently. 

“ Then why are not they at sunrise 
prayers?” demanded Edith coldly, remem- 
bering the custom of the devout Moslems 
of Yahka Arik. 

“ Prayers?” Monsey stared at her in 
some surprise. “ Oh, my fellows are well 
enough. They are Mohammedans now, be- 
cause they are on a religious mission. If 
need be, I dare say they could be Jainists 
or other things — anything but Sayaks, sun- 
worshipers. Every Mohammedan hates a 
Sayak. Now, look there.” 

Below the wall on the side away from 
the cliff Edith could see that the moat had 
been dug out to a greater depth. In it was 
a tangle of dead tree branches, with many 
pointed stakes uprising from the ground. 

“ A lesson of the war,” laughed the Rus- 
sian. “ Openings in the wall command that 
cursed ditch. My men could dig there With- 
out being seen because it is below the level 
of the surrounding ground. Oh, they made 
a good job of it — after one or two of the 
lazy Tartars had the soles of their feet 
touched up a bit by Abbas. Now why 
don’t you ask how they got here?” 

Edith was silent. 

“ Well,”ihe went on, pleased with his own 
cleverness, “ you’ll notice those nullahs to 
the south. They lead, in a roundabout 
fashion, to Kashgar, I brought in my fel- 
lows, fifty or so at a time, at night. No 
one saw them. Only a dozen riders have 
been seen by the Sayak devils.” 

As a matter of fact, the wooded ravines 
running between the heights that led to 
the great southern peaks of the Himalayas 
might have afforded shelter to many times 
that number. To the west, facing the pre- 
pared trench, was a level plain of some size, 
rocky at the further end, and leading to 
broken, rolling woodland, beyond which lay 
Yahka Arik. At a distance, on all sides, 
were the mountains. 

Nothing could be seen from here of 
Yahka Arik, the village, fields, or lake. 
Edith fancied as the sun topped the peaks 
behind them, that she could recognize the 
snow summit of Mus-tagh-ata standing 
against the dawn in the direction of Kash- 
gar, across the river’s gorge. 


“ You see, I’ve studied the defenses of 
this place, my lady,” grinned the Russian. 
“ I’ve been here before, and by the beard 
of Allah and Satan’s hoof, I didn’t want to 
come here again without a bodyguard.” 

At that, Edith drew a quick breath, re- 
calling the tale of Iskander. So Monsey 
had been the Russian who raided Yahka 
Arik! But her companion saw no reason 
for further concealment. 

“ You don’t understand it all yet, my 
American.” He paused, at a sound from 
below, and went on in an altered tone: 
“ You were necessary to our plans. The 
Sayaks will follow you because you know 
the secret of their mosque. Abbas and I 
know that, too, and when the Sayaks realize 
we’re here, they will fall the more easily 
►into our trap, the Abbas and I will settle 
the reckoning with our enemies. Oh, I 
know those fanatics: their fighting men will, 
attack this castle like mad dogs, thinking 
only a score of men are here. Then they 
will find themselves in a pretty mess." I 
wonder why they haven’t tried it already. 
My outposts haven’t seen anything.” 

Three or four scattered groups were sta- 
tioned on knolls in the plateau. Monsey 
waved his hand at them, and Abbas 
grinned. 

“ Now you understand, my lady. When 
„we have killed off the armed men of those 
brigands we’ll move against the valley. And 
there won’t be so many to kill, at that. 
Besides some Arabs and a handful of 
Afghans, those Sayaks are not much use in 
a fight. They do not number a hundred 
able-bodied men. Then we will take care 
of the mosque.” 

Abbas stretched powerful arms. 

“ Spoil,” he grunted, “ gold — ev’ryt’ing, 
by Allah. Maili barlik!” 

“ I thought,” Edith faced Monsey, “ you 
came to Yahka Arik because my father sent 
you to rescue me.” 

Monsey scowled, then shrugged. 

“ Why keep up the appearance, made- 
moiselle? I must have something to pay 
my men — ” 

“ And yourself!” 

“ Yes,” he said softly, “ myself.” He 
nodded at Abbas. “ This merchant needs 
new goods — ” 
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“ I thought slaves were a thing of the 
past.” 

“ Not in Central Asia to-day. Gold is 
power, and women are gold. So much for 
Abbas. I tell you, I am leader here. And 
I only came for yap.” He touched a strand 
of her hair. “ Do you think I would tell 
you all this if I was not sure of my cards? 
I want you to understand how you are 
fixed — with only my word to keep you from 
these men. Think about it. You won’t be 
so haughty, then.” He paused as the Ala- 
man touched his arm and thrust a stocky 
forefinger out at the plateau. “ Now who 
is that?” , 

From the rocks at the further end of the 
level space a figure was advancing toward 
the castle. Edith saw that it was John 
Donovan. 

He had taken only a few steps before a 
patrol challenged, and he halted while a 
pair of riflemen examined him. Presently 
the trio began to walk back to the kurgan. 
Donovan wore a sun-helmet, and was im- 
maculate in his flannels and white jacket 
beside the short, dingy natives. 

Edith had rejoiced at sight of the man 
she loved, moving toward her out of the 
wilderness of rocks. Her heart beat a brief 
refrain of exultation. Then she bit her 
lip, and repressed a cry of distress. 

Apparently Donovan was unarmed. He 
seemed to take no notice of the two guards. 
The light of the newly risen sun was dead 
in his eyes. And he was coming straight 
into the trap Monsey had set for him and 
the Sayaks. 

The Russian himself was more than a 
little surprised. Quickly he scanned the 
near-by woods beyond the rocks, where 
there was no sign of further movement. 
“ An Englishman, that’s certain,” he mut- 
tered to himself. “ No one else would walk 
or dress like that — here. Now who?”— he 
glanced at Edith, then peered at the visitor. 
“ By the head of the Prophet: it’s Dono- 
van himself, without a beard. I didn’t 
know him at first. Look here!” He 
gripped the girl’s arm viciously. “ Silence, 
you hear? Not a word out of you! Or 
I’ll order my men to shoot him down. Be- 
sides that, Abbas may skewer you with his 
cursed knife on his own account.” 
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He flung a word at the Alaman, and 
scrambled toward the stair. 

“I’m going to welcome the khan who is 
your friend,” he called over his shoulder 
to Edith, and disappeared. She heard him 
mutter something about his “ holy luck.” 
Abbas drew nearer her. 

The girl stared at Donovan in utter dis- 
may. He had looked up, coolly, at the 
tower, but appeared not to recognize her. 
The guards had halted him a few paces from 
the ditch. She wanted to call to him, to 
warn him. But she feared — not for herself 
— that it would be fatal. 

Presently Monsey appeared, going down 
the entrance steps. She watched him join 
the group and search his visitor for 
weapons. After a moment Donovan drew a 
handkerchief from his pocket and one of 
the men secured it about his eyes. Then 
Monsey guided the blindfolded man up the 
steps, across the courtyard, where the awak- 
ened natives stared at them curiously, and 
into the kurgan hold. 

An explanation of Donovan’s appear- 
ance flashed upon her. He had reasoned 
that Monsey would not know him ; perhaps, 
even, her protector was unaware that Mon- 
sey was in the castle. He must have hoped 
that Abbas and his men would not connect 
the arrival of a well-dressed Englishman 
with the Sayaks. 

And she had unwittingly revealed the 
identity of the white man at Yahka Arik 
to Monsey. Knowing the Russian, she un- 
derstood how great was the peril into which 
Donovan had walked unarmed. Her heart 
told her why he had come. 

It all seemed perfectly hopeless to Edith. 
She had been comforting herself through- 
out the night with the thought that Dono- 
van, somehow, would manage to aid her. 
Abbas signed to her. 

“ You come,” he grinned. “ Don’ you 
talk. No, by God!” 

His hand moved swiftly to his girdle, and 
Edith caught the flash of steel. In the same 
instant, the knife thudded into a beam, 
across the stairs. The Alaman tugged it 
out, with a meaning glance at her. He laid 
his hand on the beam. 

“ Dono-van Khan,” he answered her. 

The girl passed down the stairs with 
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Abbas behind her. For this reason she did 
not see, across the ravine, a horseman rid- 
ing at full gallop along the cliff path toward 
the south, away from Yahka Arik. It was 
a native, his long cloak fluttering, bending 
close to the horse and riding as no one but 
a hill-bred native could ride. And she heard 
nothing because, although the opposite cliff 
was within easy rifle range, Monsey had 
given strict orders to his sentries not to 
shoot until he gave the order so that the 
firing might not reveal the secret of the 
trap he had set so cleverly with the assis- 
tance of Abbas. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

MONSEY SHOWS HIS CARDS. 

A RICKETY table had been drawn 
against the wail of the teakwood roon\ 
On two boxes, facing each other across this 
table, sat John Donovan an 1 Monsey. A 
guard stood at the door. I ."car the stove 
Edith had seated herself, with Abbas at 
her side. 

“ And so you want to know what I am 
doing with this woman in the castle?” Mon- 
sey stroked his mustache complacently and 
surveyed his visitor. Donovan had hardly 
looked at Edith. He sat erect, hands 
clasped over crossed knees. He had been 
released from the bandage, and his tranquil 
gaze searched the opposite wall, without in 
the least attempting to watch his enemy. 

“Well, I* will tell you.” Monsey rested 
solid shoulders against the teakwood, his 
nervous hand straying about the revolver- 
holster. “ It’s none of your damn busi- 
ness.” 

■ Lower lip thrust out, eyes narrowed, he 
surveyed Donovan. Monsey also had 
guessed that his enemy had come to the 
kurgan hoping that he would not be recog- 
nized. 

“ Suppose,” ventured Donovan, choosing 
his speech with care, “ I should make it 
so?” 

“ Oh, fine words. Tell me who you are 
and what you want.” 

He smiled, hoping to hear Donovan lie. 
It rather grieved the Russian that the other 
had shown no surprise at seeing him. Mon- 


sey had fancied his visitor would be startled, 
afraid. So he struck his hand on his thigh 
loudly and raised his voice. 

“ I tell you, I am master here.” 

Donovan shook his fair head ever so 
slightly, seemed to be about to answer, then 
thought better of it. His reticence an- 
noyed Monsey, whose nerves were none of 
the best after a sleepless night. 

“ Really?” remarked Donovan at length. 

“ The sooner you understand that, the 
better for you, I say. And you’d do well 
to be civil. Now, once more, who are you 
and what is your business here?” 

Monsey ’s tone showed his disappoint- 
ment at the talk. He had expected to over- 
bear and cow the man who had walked 
into his stronghold. Donovan, slender, 
clean-shaven, dressed in clothing obviously 
cut once upon a time by a good tailor, 
although now much washed and darned, 
looked very slight beside the heavier man. 
His was the self-possession of good breed- 
ing and the calmness of one who through 
long contact with the Orient has acquired 
the impersonal fatalism of this other world. 

“ I intend to marry this woman,” he said. 
“ I have come for my wife.” 

For the first time he looked Edith in 
the face, and her eyes flew to his. Mon- 
sey stared, his mouth opening slightly. 

“ Marry?” He saw his chance to touch 
Donovan. “ Oh, I suppose you must, 
after—” 

“ If she consents.” 

Donovan was still looking at the girl. 
When she would have spoken, Abbas shook 
her shoulder. At this the visitor’s eyes 
hardened, although his face did not change. 
Meanwhile Monsey had tired of trying to 
play with his victim. 

“ Oh, you’re a very clever gentleman, 
Mr. Donovan Khan. I’ve heard that you 
have an uncle who is a minister of God 
and a father who is a knight. They’ll be 
proud of you — when they learn you have 
joined company with infidels and the scum 
of Yahka Arik. You didn’t think I knew 
you, but Miss Rand told me all about you.” 

“I didn’t mean to,” the girl cried, de- 
spite Abbas’s warning mutter. 

Donovan raised his brows. 

“ My father is dead.” He faced Mon- 
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sey, speaking very slowly. “ I have come 
for Miss Rand. Shall I tell you why?” 

He had not seemed taken aback by the 
knowledge that Monsey knew him. Edith 
wondered whether, after all, Donovan had 
not expected this. If so, he had been fool- 
hardy in coming. She did not understand. 

“ You, Monsey and this man Abbas 
Abad,” he went on, “ are marked down by 
the Sayaks. You know the belief of the 
Moslems that each criminal has, in heaven,,' 
a stone marked with his name that will 
one day fall upon him no matter where he 
is. The Sayaks have condemned you to 
death; there will be fighting before long. 
You cannot leave the tower. I wish to 
take Edith away from danger,” 

Monsey broke into a long laugh. 

“ Oh, you are a fool. I like to hear you 
talk. Well, Edith Rand won’t go away. 
She will stay with me. Is that clear?” * 

A slight shrug answered him. 

“ I wanted to give you the chance, Mon- 
sey, to play the gentleman, you know.” 

The Russian flushed, biting his mustache. 
He watched Donovan draw an object care- 
fully from his pocket. It was a heavy jade 
necklace of many folds, set with “some in- 
ferior turquoise. Donovan laid it on the 
table, rolled into a ball. 

“ You remember this?” His words were 
crisp. “ Well, perhaps Abbas does. It be- 
longed to the wife of Iskander Ibn Tahir. 
He bought it back, in the Kashgar bazaar. 
And he has kept it. You know the fate in 
store for a man who violates the home of an 
Arab of high birth?” While he spoke, he 
put his hand on the necklace. Monsey ’s 
eyes widened a little, and he licked his full 
lips. Then he shook his head. 

“ Not good enough. ’You can’t bluff 
me.” 

“ I am not bluffing. Nor am I warning 
you.' Whatever happens to Miss Rand, 
your life is forfeit. It is beyond me.” 

So calmly he spoke, he seemed to be ex- 
plaining the inevitable. Edith felt this, and 
Monsey was silent a space. As if finished 
with the business of the necklace, Donovan 
tossed it, still rolled tightly, into Edith’s 
lap, a distance of a scant two yards. 

“ Presents from such men as Iskander 
have a meaning,” he said. 


Donovan had not looked at her. Mon- 
sey took the words to himself, but the girl 
glanced up with awakened curiosity. Abbas 
would have taken the necklace, but the 
Englishman turned to him sharply. 

“ Mahmoud is coming for you, Abbas,” 
he said in Turki. “ Are you ready?” 

The simple speech caused the Alaman to 
draw a long breath and to step back instinc- 
tively. Edith wondered whether it was sur- 
prise at being addressed in his own tongue. 
But she remembered the fear that had 
flashed into the face of the Sart upon the 
mountainside. The name of the physician 
seemed to carry a potent spell. 

Monsey had been startled just enough to 
anger him. It occurred to him that Dono- 
van, entirely in his power, was taking the 
upper hand of the situation. Meanwhile 
Edith drew the necklace under her lace 
shawl. Here her quick fingers explored its 
folds tentatively. 

She felt a piece of paper, crumpled with- 
in the jade ornaments. Eagerly, she sepa- 
rated the wad of paper from the necklace 
and thrust it into the bosom of her dress. 

When the ornament of the wife of Iskan- 
der fell again to her lap it revealed nothing 
but the stones, strung on a gold chain. 
Abbas later claimed it, with an eye to spoil. 

“ You are more of a fool than I thought, 
Mr. Donovan Khan. My star is high, Ab- 
bas said. Well, I am grateful for your help. 
Have you any more cards to show?” 

Donovan turned to him earnestly. 

“I do not need to conceal my cards, 
Monsey. Believe it, or not, the Sayaks 
hold you fast. Your men have heard of 
them, and they are afraid. You know the 
fear that centers about Yahka Arik?” 

Sure of himself again, Monsey laughed. 
He rose, motioning the other to come to 
the door. There he pointed through the 
outer entrance that gave on the courtyard. 

“ Oh, I know the legends. Maybe if I 
had only a handful of men — he shrugged 
— “ but look out there! ” 

He watched, pleased, as Donovan stiff- 
ened and drew an involuntary breath at 
sight of the numbers in the kurgan and their 
weapons. 

“ You see. Likewise, the old moat on 
the side away from the cliff is dug out into 
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a man-trap. Also, I have had great pine 
flares made, ready to light in case of a night 
attack. Vous voyez que je suis en garde. 
Naturally, I don’t intend to let you leave 
with this valuable information.” 

“ In spite of your assurance, given me 
outside the castle?” 

“ Oh, that. Well, I wanted to let your 
men who were watching from the woods 
think you and I were on friendly terms.” 
Monsey’s lips writhed and his hand darted 
to his weapon as Donovan made a quick 
move toward him. “ Stay where you are, 
my fine gentleman. Now, have you any 
more cards to show?” 

Donovan seemed disheartened at the 
vista of the kurgan. His lips closed firmly 
under the light mustache. Edith, watching 
him prayerfully, felt her heart sink. 

“ I think— not.” 

“ Ah. That is too bad. You have given 
me a good trump.” He grinned, once more 
enjoying himself. “ You are worth more 
to me alive than dead. And so is Miss 
Rand. Do you think your assassin friends 
will attack the tower with the two of you 
helpless in my hands?” 

The lines in Donovan’s lean face deep- 
ened. “ I don’t think — I know it.” 

“ Even if they are led to believe I will 
kill the woman when they attack?” 

“ It would not change their purpose.” 
Donovan flung out an eloquent hand. 
“ Don’t you see, man! Those Sayaks will 
come, in spite of everything. The kurgan 
will be a shambles. That is why I came 
here. On the chance that you, who were 
once a Russian nobleman, would have 
enough vestige of honor to spare her that. 
It doesn’t matter, you know, what you do 
with me if you will release her.” 

Monsey relished his distress. He stepped 
back, still fingering his heavy revolver. 

“ Oh, I can’t afford to play the saint — 
now.” He hesitated as if wishing to say 
more. Then his eyes gleamed and he 
smiled. “ Besides, I can’t afford to.” 

Edith glanced at him inquiringly. She 
had been aroused by the scene at the table, 
where Monsey’s character was laid bare, 
brutally. Even now, she could not believe 
that Donovan, in whom she trusted, was 
powerless. 


“ Mr. Rand and Major Fraser-Camie 
are approaching these hills,” said Monsey 
agreeably. “ They have an escort of a 
half-troop of one of the native English cav- 
alry. It seems the gentlemen, after com- 
paring notes, did not trust me.” 

He paused, enjoying the effect of his 
words. Donovan, although showing no sur- 
prise, was paying careful attention and he 
understood now the reference of the Sayaks 
to the friends of Edith. The girl gave a 
cry of joy. 

“ Unfortunately,” continued the Russian, 
“ they will arrive too late.” 

Edith clenched her hands. Her father 
was near Yahka Arik! She had felt that 
he would come, if he were able. It was 
not in the nature of Arthur Rand to leave 
his daughter’s fate in other hands. 

“ English troopers in foreign territory.” 
Monsey shook his head. “ A grave offense, 
if any serious fighting results. The — ah — 
irregulars here might resent it.” 

“ It’s a habit,” observed Donovan mild- 
ly, “ of the English border forces to wan- 
der to the scene of a crime.” 

“ Once you paid high for that — habit, 
and you will pay more.” 

“ Oh, it’s in the race. We always blun- 
der in, you know.” Donovan smiled a little. 
“ So the major and his Garhwalis are in the 
hills! As a matter of curiosity, do you 
intend to face him with your — irregulars?” 

Monsey tugged at his mustache, and 
glanced at Abbas. 

“ No need, my fine gentleman. As you 
are a former officer, and a scion of a noble 
house ” — he tried to mimic the English- 
man’s irony — “ you will appreciate the 
strength of my position. My friends in 
Kashgar notified me that the force was at 
that city. Something learned in the bazaars 
must have put them on the road here. I 
don’t think they will arrive before a day 
or two. Meanwhile the lawless Sayaks will 
assault a Russian traveler and a peaceful 
merchant in their camp — to the great loss 
of the Sayaks. Then, of course, there will 
be some justifiable reprisals by my men.” 

“ Entirely to be expected.” 

“ You take the point. Merely one of 
the mountain feuds, if the worthy drill- 
book major tries to ask questions. The 
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mosque may suffer, likewise the lawless resi- 
dents of Yahka Arik. But I will not be 
here nor will -Miss Rand. 

“And my father?” Edith voiced her 
anxiety. 

“ If he is curious he tvill be told by some 
of these natives ” — Monsey nodded at the 
door — “ that a certain renegade Britisher 
named Donovan Khan has disappeared 
with her. Of course Captain Donovan will 
not be here to cause further trouble. The 
ravine, to the river, is very deep.” 

“ Five hundred feet, I think,” nodded 
Donovan. 

“ Exactly. I see you are not altogether 
a fool. Presently, you will be able to judge 
for yourself.” 

“ I regret that I could not climb the 
cliff.” 

“ Oh, yes. I believe you. I took pains 
to investigate that. No, I think you are 
better apart — so!” Edith had crept to 
Donovan’s side and taken his hand in hers. 
She was very near the verge of tears. Mon- 
sey thrust her aside while Abbas grinned. 
“ That is well. Now Donovan Khan, I will 
ask you to let your hands be bound'behind 
your back and submit to an armed guard, 
in a corner of this outer room.” 

“ Let me stay with him,” Edith pleaded. 
She felt very weak, very helpless. She won- 
dered why Donovan was so quiet. 

“ The air in the tower will benefit you. 
In case you should want to converse, my 
lady, I will provide you with another of my 
men. He will have orders.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

AN HOUR AFTER DARK. 

IT was some time before Edith remem- 
bered the crumpled paper concealed in 
her dress. Then she surveyed her surround- 
ings cautiously. She was in the chamber 
on the first tier of the tower. An Alaman 
sat apathetically on the wooden steps over 
the aperture that led below. 

The footfalls of the sentry guarding 
Donovan below reached her ears. The 
Englishman himself was not visible. Nor 
was Edith permitted to look down from the 
Opening in the floor. Anxiously she felt 
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for the bit of paper, drawing near to one of 
the embrasures. 

The guard, leaning against his rifle, kept 
only an indifferent watch upon her as she 
slipped the paper into a fold of her scarf 
where she could see it, and smoothed out 
the wrinkles tenderly. It took some time 
before this careful maneuver revealed the 
whole of the missive to the girl. She saw 
a small square of worn paper closely writ- 
ten in pencil. Eagerly, with hearing at- 
tuned for the approach of Monsey or Ab- 
bas, she read: 

Dearest Girl: 

It took hours to persuade Iskander from 
launching an immediate assault on the castle. 

I won my point — a chance to get to you. The 
Sayaks will attack the night after I reach you. 

I had no other way of helping you, but this. 
An hour after sunset, try to be at the eastern 
wall, nearest the cliff. Aravang will make the 
attempt at the cliff. He is a regular mountain 
sheep, and none of the other Sayaks would 
dare it. I don’t think A. would, for me. But 
he will for you. He will bring my revolver. 
Take it, if he can’t make the climb into the 
kurgan wall, which is unlikely. Try to reach 
me with the weapon if you can. If not, use 
it as you may, and God wills. Watch out for 
the sentries on the rampart. Monsey stations 
two there, I think, as he does not fear an 
attack from that side. Nothing will keep the 
Sayaks from a frontal attack, although I have 
talked my head off trying to make them see 
the sides to the north and south are more 
accessible. If you can’t get to me before the 
attack, don’t try. I can look out for myself. 
Iskander will look for you, perhaps. God 
watch over you, you blessed woman. 

Donovan. 

If Aravang is not on time, he’ll have fallen. 

Darkness came less swiftly to the kurgan 
than to the valley of Yahka Arik. Looking 
from the tower embrasure, Edith could ■See 
the splendid curtains of sunset drawing 
about a glowing orb that fired the snow 
peaks with its life. 

The aspect of the mountains, as shadows 
formed in the ravines and crept up the rock 
surfaces, reminded the girl of a vase paint- 
ing— so utterly desolate and so tranquil 
were these gigantic pinnacles.. 

It dwarfed her. Since her coming to 
the valley of the Sayaks Edith had never 
felt so insignificant. Life itself was a small 
matter here, she thought— and what was 
life if Donovan was lost to her? 
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She knew that he loved her — it had been 
in his eyes in the temple, and she read the 
secret between the lines of his letter. His 
one thought was for her. 

Edith wanted to sit' down and wait. She 
was listless, and chilled. Close beside her 
the Alaman brooded over his rifle, passive 
as he had been all the day, except to eat 
once a meal of fermented milk and black 
bread. The bustle of subdued preparation, 
hastened in the last light of evening, came 
to her ears from the courtyard below. She 
was grateful that this activity had kept 
Monsey or Abbas from coming to stare at 
her during the afternoon. 

It was with a start that Edith realized 
Aravang must have begun his climb. The 
shadowy vapor of the ravine would conceal 
him, and he could still see after a fashion, 
to find his way up the face of the cliff, 
clinging to the crevices and spurs of the 
almost sheer rock. 

“ If Aravang is not on time, he’ll have 
fallen.” 

The sentence returned to her mind with 
the force of a blow. Aravang was on his 
way, and she must be prepared to act. She 
did not know what to do. How was she 
to reach the rampart over the cliff? Could 
Aravang, if he survived the climb, gain the 
interior of the kurgan? What could a 
stupid native and a helpless girl manage to 
do, against two such men as Monsey and 
Abbas and their armed followers? 

Edith tried to think. They could not re- 
turn — if escape from the kurgan were pos- 
sible — down the face of the cliff in the dark. 
Even if it had been possible, she would not 
leave John Donovan. 

Iskander, Donovan had said, might aid 
her. But Iskander would not gain the 
interior of the kurgan owing to the trap 
that had been set for the Sayaks. No, 
Edith could not plan, could not see any way 
out of the trap. Donovan himself had — so 
she thought — merely taken a last chance — 
had done his utmost to protect her until 
the end that would come with the fighting 
and the revolver. 

Edith found that she was unable to real- 
ize the truth of the revolver, the kurgan, 
and her enemies. The whole thing was 
fantastic, impossible. It was another evil 


dream, and she must surely waken. She, 
Edith Rand, could not be so severed from 
the reality of that other life of home and 
Louisville and servants. 

Was it possible that two men could have 
talked as Monsey and Donovan did about 
her — accepting the inevitability of this other 
world? Could not her father come to help 
her, as he had always done? 

With this, she understood finally that 
Arthur Rand could not reach her in time.. 
Monsey’s guards would see to it. The 
American and the English cavalry were 
scouring the hills without knowing the lo- 
cation of Yahka Arik, not realizing that thq 
Sayaks were in a way her friends, nor aw'are 
of the events that were shaping about the 
kurgan that night. 

Edith laughed uncertainly, with a twinge 
of self-pity. 

“ Daddy,” she murmured, “ if you could 
see your one daughter now.” 

The sentry lifted his head. This move- 
ment brought the reality of her situation 
sharply home to the girl. She heard the 
steps of the guard below once more. John 
Donovan had need of her! 

And with this thought Edith Rand en- 
tered into the heritage of the new world 
that had been so strange to her. She smiled 
and her pulse quickened. 

Donovan loved her! She would be his 
wife. What else in her existence was so 
momentous, so wonderful as this? He was 
not powerless. He — a trained soldier — had 
taken the one step that would make it pos- 
sible for him to fight for her. It was not 
true that he had been outwitted by Mon- 
sey. And Donovan trusted her. He had 
staked everything on her courage. Well, 
she would not fail him. 

Iskander had said that in this American 
girl was. a weapon of tested steel. And he 
had judged truly. 

Thoughtfully she bound the ends of the 
shawl about her shoulders, thus leaving her 
arms free. She faced the Alaman with new 
intentness. After all, she told herself, the 
native was a witless ruffian. Edith stepped 
to the ladder, speaking authoritively to her 
guard and drawing upon her small stock 
of Turki. 

" Sa’at,” she declared. “ It is the time 
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to start. Take me to ” — she pondered 
swiftly — “ Abbas Abad. Abbas, effendi.” 

The man fumbled uneasily With his 
weapon. He had not expected this, but 
the white woman seemed to be certain of 
her purpose. What was he to do? He rose. 

She thrust him aside indignantly, with 
beating heart. 

“ Kul!” Edith cried£* “ I must go to 
Abbas — to Abbas.” 

The man hesitated. He was little better 
than a slave. Greatly he dreaded punish- 
ment and the anger of the higher beings, 
his superior. And the name of Abbas hint- 
ed at both these things. It would be well 
to take hes as she asked, lest the soles of his 
bare feet be beaten. 

Watchfully he climbed down the ladder, 
motioning' her to follow. 

It was then that the kindred longing 
of two hearts came near to' defeating the 
girl’s new purpose. Seeing Donovan stand- 
ing, tied fast by the wrists to the table, 
brought hither apparently, for this purpose, 
Edith gave a low cry and ran to him. 

Her arms went around his neck and his 
lips pressed hers swiftly. Breathing quick- 
ly, her cheeks aflame and her eyes soft, the 
girl looked up at him. 

Donovan kissed her again, intoxicated by 
the nearness of this beautiful woman, and 
more than a little dazed. Her hands 
touched his rough cheek shyly. The sud- 
den knowledge of Edith’s love and the brief 
possession of her lips were a miracle that 
rendered him voiceless. Then a rifle stock 
thrust roughly against his chest. 

“ Edith! ” he whispered. “ You must not 
bother about me. Good luck!” 

“ Stupid!” she laughed. “ I am coming 
back.” 

Her Alaman escorted her vigilantly to 
the door. Lanterns were already lit in the 
courtyard. Overhead, the crimson of the 
sky outlined walls and tower. Within a 
few paces of her, by one of the lights, Ab- 
bas was distributing cartridges to a group 
of men. 

“ W’at you wan’?” he cried angrily. 
“ Nakir el kadr! You go — ” 

Edith walked nearer quietly. 

“ Monsey sent for me — Monsey.” 

Abbas glanced at her and shrugged his 
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plump shoulders. He pointed to the en- 
trance to the courtyard. 

“ The excellency, out there.” Monsey 
was bringing the patrols closer to the walls. 
“ A fool. By God, I am no fool! You 
stay near: yes, near.” 

He glanced at the darkening sky and 
turned irritably to his work. There were 
ceftain pine torches to be raised high over 
the walls. In the daylight these flares had 
been kept carefully lowered behind the ram- 
parts. 

Edith watched a while as slouching Ala- 
mans and Tartars received an allotment of 
cartridges and departed. She drew back 
a little from the lantern. Abbas, after satis- 
fying himself that she was accompanied by 
her attendant, did not spare his attention 
from his task. The girl, he knew, could 
not escape from the castle. 

So Edith attained the first point in her 
objective, a tumbled pile of stone blocks 
against the raised walk that ran inside the 
parapet nearest the cliff. The Alaman stood 
before her, leaning on his rifle, well content 
that there had been no beating of his feet. 

The eastern wall, together with that of 
the north and south, was more battered 
by the weather than that facing the plateau. 
The parapet was broken at intervals. Edith 
moved her position casually until she was 
abreast one of these breaks, and perched 
herself upon the stone walk that had served 
as a fire-step before the days when guns 
and cartridges had been invented. 

Here she could look out through a gap 
in the masonry, and glimpse the dark space 
that was the ravine. A distant murmur of 
running water reached her ears. She 
watched the two sentinels pacing the ram- 
part, and understood why Monsey had not 
posted a stronger guard. 

This side of the kurgan was impregnable 
to attack. A scant dozen feet of steep in- 
cline led to the break of the cliff. Below 
was the five-hundred-foot drop to the river. 
Edith cast an anxious glance at the wes- 
tern horizon. Only a crimson and purple 
glow was visible. The sun had set some 
time ago. Across the dark bulk of the 
cliff facing her a few stars were visible. In 
the courtyard, the lanterns had gained full 
strength. 
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Dark figures passed between her and the 
lights. Heavy poles bearing a bundle at 
their ends were being raised into place. 
Once she saw Monsey, and instinctively 
shrank closer into her nest of rocks — al- 
though he could not now see her in the 
dark. 

She noticed that the two sentries kept 
to the corners, at quite a distance. The 
Alaman, however, was very close, watching 
her. At times she heard the bull voice 
of Abbas lowered to a rumble and won- 
dered if he were seeking her. Without 
her realizing it, the need of preparation 
engaged the two leaders, so that they had no 
time to seek her out: Monsey being un- 
aware that she was not in the tower. 

Even the numbers in the kurgan were 
not free from the dread that the name 
of Yahka Arik inspired. 

On the cliff edge she heard the sound 
of a bird fluttering its wings. And then 
a chirp. Again came the whirr of wings, 
like that of a falcon rising, and not until 
then did Edith realize that Aravang had 
come and was signaling her. She stiffened 
and glanced up at the bulk of the Alaman. 
He had not noticed anything out of the 
usual. 

Whereupon Edith drew closer to the gap 
in the mass of stones. The sound of the 
bird — imitated from one of Aravang’s fal- 
cons — had been some yards away. Nothing 
was visible in the murk under the wall. 

“ Kul!” she uttered clearly. The guard 
moved closer, to listen. The noise on the 
cliff quieted at once, but Edith thought she 
heard a pebble slide from its place. 

Unfortunately the Alaman had heard or 
guessed at something moving. He elbowed 
the girl to one side, thrusting his head out 
into the opening, with his rifle at the 
“ ready.” 

“Aravang!” called Edith softly, and as 
she recollected a native phrase: “ Kaba- 
dar!” 

The body of the crouching guard was 
pressed close to her, and she wrinkled her 
nose at the scent of filthy sheep-skins. She 
thought quickly. Surely the form of the 
Alaman must be visible to some one with- 
out, framed as it was against the after- 
glow in the west. 


So Edith tightened her lips, and pushed 
suddenly with all the strength of her young 
arms. Taken unawares, the native overbal- 
anced, fell forward through the gap. A 
grunt resounded. He did not fall far. 

With strained ears, Edith heard a rifle 
rattle over the stones. The next instant 
the legs and scrambling feet of the guard 
disappeared as though drawn downward. 
A cough sounded, then the rustle of a heavy 
body following the rifle. Then silence. 

The slight noises had resounded like 
miniature explosions to Edith. But the two 
sentries still kept their posts apparently. 
The bustle in the pourt and the stamping 
of horses drowned the struggle outside the 
wall. 

“ My goodness! ” Edith realized what had 
happened. “ Oh, the poor man ”■ — she shiv- 
ered as the powerful figure of Aravang 
crawled up beside her, climbing over the 
debris of rocks without. She caught the 
pungent scent of sweat-soaked wool. 

“ Missy khanam ! ” Aravang thrust a 
cold metal object into her hand, fumbling 
for it in the dark. His own paw was damp. 

Edith pushed the revolver back, wishing 
ardently that she could speak so that Ara- 
vang would understand. On thinking the 
matter over, she had realized that it would 
be safe for her servant to enter the kurgan. 
No one there knew Aravang, and as far as 
appearance went, he was much like the mot- 
ley men of Monsey’s forces. 

“ Come,” she whispered, laying hand on 
his shoulder. The man was breathing hard, 
his giant shoulders tensed, like a swimmer 
after a long battle with the waves. It had 
been no mean feat to climb the cliff of 
Yahka Arik. 

“ Dono-van Khan” he growled beseech- 
ingly, and again: “ Dono-van Khan.” 

“ Yes, Aravang,” she whispered reassur- 
ingly, as she would to a child. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

SANCTUARY OF THE TOWER. 

D Y now the aspect of the courtyard had 
changed. Alamans, Kurds, and Tar- 
tars were lying on their sides behind the 
ramparts, mostly to the west. Others stood 
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by the horses, and still others by the unlit 
flares. 

The trap was set. 

Edith, as she made her way to the hold, 
saw Abbas, lantern in hand, talking to one 
of the groups of men. He looked at her 
keenly but seeing the figure of a native 
shadowing her, was content to call out: 

“ You don’t forget me, Abbas Abad. 
You watch for me, yes, by Allah!” 

With a sigh of relief the girl gained the 
semigloom of the room under the tower. 
In her absence a lantern had been brought 
to the Tartar on guard — a broad Mongol 
wearing a round black hat, a bandolier of 
cartridges over his shoulder. 

Beside him Donovan leaned against the 
table. Edith advanced toward the ladder 
slowly, wondering how the armed sentry 
was to be dealt with. Donovan must be 
freed. It was for that she had come to the 
room. 

Apparently the prisoner had not noticed 
her; but his eyes had quickened and he 
stood with both feet planted firmly on the 
floor. Here, however, was a situation that 
Aravang felt himself competent to master 
without any assistance. He grinned and 
seated himself on the sizable packing-case 
on which the Tartar loafed. 

The man scanned him with some sus- 
picion and without making room for the 
burly native. Edith paused, holding her 
breath. She saw Aravang turn toward the 
guard as if to say something. The man 
stared at him from slant, cruel eyes that 
widened and started from their sockets as 
a steel-like hand flew up and closed about 
his throat. 

No cry was*uttered. Aravang still sat on 
the box. But in his two hands he held 
the writhing Tartar helpless. 

Releasing one hand, Aravang thrust the 
other’s bulletlike head against the stone 
wall. There was a dull crack, and the fig- 
ure of the guard slumped upon the box. 

“ Some one is coming,” said Donovan 
quietly, first in English, then in Turki. Ara- 
vang stood up with knotted hands, as if pre- 
pared to face and conquer new enemies for 
the sake of his mistress. Edith, however, 
had seen Monsey and a party of his men 
walking toward the tower. 


Urgent need spurred the girl’s aroused 
wit. She could explain nothing to Aravang. 
Instead, she sprang forward, turned over the 
box and pointed into its empty depths. 

Donovan caught her purpose at once, and 
barked a short command at Aravang. Their 
powerful friend moved slowly, but with two 
motions of his great arms he had lifted 
the unconscious sentry from the floor where 
the men had slipped into the box. Then 
he turned the box right side up, over the 
body. 

Yet not before Edith had pulled the ban- 
dolier from the Tartar’s shoulder, and the 
round cap from his head. She stripped off 
Aravang’s heavy woolen hat and flung it 
into a comer, planting the Tartar’s cap in 
its place and the cartridge-belt over his arm. 
Meanwhile Aravang picked up the rifle, 
which he handled clumsily — not being ac- 
customed to possession of such modern 
weapons. 

Edith faced about as Monsey strode into 
the door, flung her a quick glance, and 
moved toward Donovan. 

“ I can spare only a moment,” the Rus- 
sian smiled. “ But after I have kept an 
appointment with the Sayaks I intend to 
return ” — he broke off. “ Where is the 
other guard?” 

He looked quickly from Donovan to the 
girl. His men watched from the doorway. 
Aravang, not understanding, was mute. 
Before Donovan could speak, Edith an- 
swered. 

“ Ask Abbas,” she said. “ He wants me 
to wait for him — after your appointment.” 

“The devil!” 

“ I think he is,” Edith smiled. 

Knowing Abbas, Monsey did not ques- 
tion her. And then there was the dull re- 
port of a rifle from the plateau. The Tar- 
tars stirred uneasily. 

“ Announcing our visitors,” observed 
Monsey. He felt Donovan’s bonds, mut- 
tering that he liked to be sure of his re- 
ception when he called again. 

“ One can never be too sure,” nodded 
Donovan affably. 

The Russian ordered the girl curtly up 
the ladder to the tower. “ And no tricks, 
my lady.” Edith obeyed with surprising 
readiness. After glancing around and mak- 
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ing sure that all was as he wished, Monsey 
strode toward the door as a scattered burst 
of firing resounded nearer the kurgan. 

When he left the room his men followed. 
Edith, in tire upper chamber, waited im- ■ 
patiently until Aravang’s shaggy head was 
thrust up into the opening. Behind him 
came Donovan, stroking the wrists that the 
cords had numbed. The three faced each 
other silently in the gloom. It was Edith 
who spoke first. 

“ Come,” she said thoughtfully, “ to the 
tower-top.” 

Donovan had taken the native’s weapon 
and the bandolier. He jerked open the 
beech, made sure that a cartridge was in- 
serted, and ordered Aravang to surrender 
his revolver to Edith. 

“ Why?” he frowned. “ I rather like it 
here— as a base of operations.” 

“ Because I want you to,” insisted the 
girl. 

Familiar by now with the damaged stair- 
way, she advanced up to the open air, 
Donovan followed more slowly. 

Night had fallen. But splinters of light 
were thrusting into the gloom of the kurgan 
as the waiting men began to light the kero- 
sene-soaked flares. First one and then an- 
other pine bundle crackled and blazed. 

By the growing light they could see dark 
figures running up the kurgan’ s entry-way, 
and the line of Monsey’s men standing be- 
hind the parapet. These had not yet be- 
gun to fire. The reports Edith had heard 
came from the patrols as they were driven 
back to the moat. 

Near the rocks on the further plateau 
she thought she saw the light robes of 
groups of men moving. Overhead the stars 
had claimed the sky, and the half-moon 
was shedding a hazy light. > Donovan took 
it all in with a swift glance. 

“ Monsey is no man’s fool,” he muttered. 
“ He knows his men are liable to stampede 
under the old fear of the Sayaks, in the 
dark. Those flares — ” 

“Quick!” cried Edith. “We must do 
something before it is too late.” 

The man paid her a tribute of admiration 
in a swift glance. Then his eyes hardened 
with recollection .of the peril below. The 
whole yista of the courtyard was fast being 


revealed by the growing flares. The door 
leading to the hold and the tower where 
they stood must be clearly outlined to any 
one who chanced to look that way. It 
would be difficult, practically impossible to 
escape from the door into the courtyard 
without being seen. 

Still that was their only chance of safety, 
Donovan reasoned. A quick sally, a rush 
to one of the breaks in the wall on a side 
away from the Sayak attack— a gauntlet 
of bullets — • 

He knelt down, rested his rifle on a fallen 
timber, waist-high, and searched for Abbas. 
Edith tugged at his shoulder vigorously. 

“ What, dear?” he asked, without shift- 
ing his position. 

“ Not that, Donovan Khan,” the girl ex- 
claimed. “ That is not why I brought you 
here.” 

“ Right-o !” he murmured cheerily, 
“ But it will help, you know — ” 

“ No — not that.” She crouched beside 
him, her face close to his. “ Don’t you 
see? We can do more than that!” 

A ragged volley came out of the gloom 
two hundred yards across the plateau. 
Under cover of the swirling smoke that rose 
over the ground they saw groups of Sayaks 
advancing. Behind the parapet the wait- 
ing cohorts held their fire, as Monsey, run- 
ning back and forth, swore at them angri- 
ly. The Englishman knew that when an 
answering volley came from the kurgan it 
must do deadly execution among the at- 
tackers, who beside the disadvantage of 
numbers and inferior arms, had the glare 
of the pine torches in their eyes. 

“ We must warn the Sayaks, Dono-van 
Khan.” 

His eye fixed on Monsey, he did not 
grasp at first the full significance of her 
words. She shook him impatiently. “ Call 
to Iskander. Or it will be too late.” 

The instant Donovan understood her 
purpose, its whole meaning was revealed to 
the mind of the soldier. Laying down his 
weapon, he took the girl’s hand in his and 
studied her anxiously. 

“Hurry!” she whispered. 

“ You do not know, Edith. That might 
check the Sayak attack, but it would bring 
all these beggars of Monsey’s on us, at the 
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tower. It would cut us off. Our only 
chance is a surprise sally.” 

“ I understand.” 

“ During the fighting we might slip 
away. Edith, I will not throw aside your 
chance.” 

Her eyes held his. He could see every 
shade of expression in her eager face by 
the glare below'. And he saw no fear — - 
only pride and urgent need. 

“ Donovan Khan, you told me that the 
Sayaks would continue to storm the kur- 
gan until they are utterly cut to pieces.” 
She did not wait for his answer. “ We can 
save the lives of a hundred men. And 
then Yahka Arik — ” 

Edith sighed. “ I am thinking of the 
women of Yahka Arik.” 

He stared at her, reading the decision 
engraved in her splendid face. 

“ We can save them, Dono-van Khan, 
perhaps. Now, hurry.” The girl gave 
him a little push as a second volley — harm- 
less as the first — came from the scattered 
muskets of the oncoming natives. “ Don’t 
you see? It doesn’t matter — you and I. 
We will have each other; they can’t change 
that, now, can they?” 

Donovan had seen men before now fling 
their bodies into the face of death. It was 
something of a miracle to him, this settled 
purpose of the girl at his side. He rose, 
with a laugh that had much gladness in it. 

“ By Jove! You are playing the game, 
Edith.” 

Another might have said more. Dono- 
van, once convinced, was a man of action. 
He cupped his hands to his mouth and 
faced the gloom of the plateau in which he 
could now make out the Sayaks, not a hun- 
dred yards away. 

“Iskander, son of Tahir!” His shout 
rang out clearly over the bustle below and 
the confused sounds from the near-by na- 
tives. “Go back!” 

He had spoken in Turki. Men stared 
up from the courtyard at the tower in as- 
tonishment. Hands were withdrawn from 
rifles. Monsey seemed turned to a graven 
image of attention. Donovan continued: 

“ Iskanker, Dono-van Khan is speaking. 
A trap has been set. Twice your numbers 
are in the kurgan, with magazine rifles.” 


Crack — crack! Monsey ’s revolver spat 
at the tower summit, the bullets thudding 
into the beams overhead. Edith fancied 
that the Sayaks had halted. Donovan paid 
no attention to the shots. 

“ ’Ware the ditch!” he shouted in the 
silence that now held the castle. “ It is 
dug out and staked, in front of you!” 

A pause, in which Edith strained her 
ears. Then came Iskander’s answering 
hail out of the dark: 

“ Dono-van Khan, I hear.” 

In response to a command the girl could 
not distinguish the forms of the Sayaks be- 
gan to melt back into the rocks and trees. 
As if to confirm the warning, a heavy vol- 
ley burst from the wall of the castle — too 
late, now, to do serious harm. Confused 
firing was kept up by Monsey’s men, who 
seemed to have been startled by the voice 
from the tower and were emptying their 
weapons across the plateau. Faintly Edith 
heard the Arab’s second hail. 

“ I hear — and will not forget — ” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE VOICE OF MAHMOUD. 

A S Donovan had anticipated, and as 
** might have been expected, the first 
rush of Monsey’s men toward the hold, and 
the ladder leading to the tower, was with- 
out result, except for certain casualties 
among the attackers. 

Aravang, standing over the aperture in 
the floor through which the ladder led, 
was armed only with a short wood pole. 
But with this weapon — which, indeed, the 
kul favored over others — he sent the first 
two or three who ventured up the ladder 
back with broken heads. 

Donovan, climbing alertly down the 
stairs from above, seconded his effort with 
the clip of cartridges in the Mauser rifle — 
five shots that drove the attackers back, 
dragging their wounded, from the ladder 
and the lower room. 

“Ah, that was well, excellency!” grunt- 
ed the burly native, leaning on his staff. 
The reflected light from the courtyard 
served to reveal the two men and the wo- 
man to each other dimly. 
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“ It was but the beginning,” responded 
the Englishman in Aravang’s tongue. “ We 
must hold the tower now. This is the only 
entrance.” 

He paused to count the cartridges in the 
bandolier. Two or three dozen rounds at 
the most. The six chambers of the re- 
volver were filled, but extra ammunition 
was lacking. Aravang, experienced in such 
warfare, was almost indifferent. 

“ We may meet another peril, excel- 
lency.” 

' “ They may try to climb the outside of 
the tower?” 

Aravang shook his” head. 

“ It may be, Dono-van Khan. But this 
peril is otherwise.” 

Edith spoke then, and Donovan did not 
learn what the native had in mind. 

“ That was splendid,” she cried. “ Aren’t 
we quite safe in these stone walls — of the 
tower? If only we can keep them away 
until my father cames.” 

“ Our position, Edith,” he smiled, “ is 
excellent. Aravang alone could hold this 
floor at a pinch. And, if you will be good 
enough to mount the stairs for a flight and 
watch from the embrasures, we can check- 
mate any attempt to put ladders against 
the tower itself.” He added, however, to 
himself: “ Of course we are without food 
or water, or necessary ammunition, and 
Major Fraser-Carnie is at least twelve 
hours’ ride from this place.” 

“ Indeed,” Edith reproved him, “ I 
won’t think of going up-stairs without you. 
I think you are trying to send me away!” 

She pouted, and Donovan shook his 
head guiltily. A new outbreak of firing 
from the plateau, however, took him half- 
way up the stairs at her side, to one of the 
arrow slits in the stone wall, giving on the 
courtyard. 

Hence they obtained a fair view of an 
unexpected development resulting from the 
withdrawal of the Sayaks. Bundles of 
small pine branches bound together and 
soaked in part with kerosene — even that 
poor brand of liquid brought by camel- 
back from China to Kashgar — when once 
ignited are not easily extinguished. 

As a consequence the flares of Monsey 
were still blazing and crackling away above 


the courtyard, shedding a bloodlike flood 
of illumination over the natives who were 
struggling to haul down the poles support- 
ing the flares and extinguish them. The 
men worked hastily, with one eye on the 
tower. 

Donovan looked shrewdly for Abbas and 
Monsey; but the masters of the kurgan 
were keeping well without the range of fire 
from the summit. .Meanwhile the horses 
had fallen into a semi-panic at the blazing 
masses near their backs, and were tugging 
at their halters, while some Tartars strug- 
gled to secure them. This light had given 
opportunity to Iskander to organize a snip- 
ing fire from the branches of trees on the 
farther side of the plateau. 

“ Oh, do you think it will hurt them — 
these Alamans and the rest?” inquired 
Edith interestedly. She felt impelled to 
call attention to the brief advantage which 
her strategy had secured for the Sayaks. 
“ Surely these horrid men are worried by 
us being in the tower and by this shoot- 
ing.” 

Donovan, intent on the panorama of the 
fight, unconsciously dropped his mask of 
cheerfulness. 

“ Hardly, I think, Edith. That long 
range fire has little effect. And when the 
flares are out the horses will soon quiet 
down; then we won’t be able to see any- 
thing that happens.” 

The girl shrank back at the abrupt 
moodiness —of his words, understanding, 
however, that it was on her account and 
not his own that the Englishman was trou- 
bled. Shyly she nestled her hand in his, 
which closed on it firmly. 

Realizing that his enemies would soon 
Be in darkness, Donovan jerked up his rifle 
to pick off some while he could still see to 
do so. Then he sighed. Cartridges were 
too few for such a maneuver. He must 
save his fire for defense of the tower. Edith 
noticed his act, and promptly questioned 
him. 

“ It would be unnecessary bloodshed,” 
he parried, not wishing to reveal the true 
reason. 

Donovan was silent. He drew her close 
to his side, his arm around the slender 
shoulder that pressed near him. Edith’s 
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hair was against his cheek, and he felt her 
warm breath on his throat. 

The girl clung to him trustfully, her 
faith strong that the man she loved would 
do what was best, under all circumstances. 
Hers was a love that gives in full, and once 
in a lifetime. 

They watched the flares splutter into 
smoky gloom as the Tartars pulled down 
the poles. With this the shooting from the 
tree-tops dwindled perforce. The horses 
ceased their plunging, and an unnatural 
quiet settled upon the castle. 

Once Donovan caught up his rifle and 
took a snap shot at a figure that explored 
the base of the tower from the summit of 
the hold. The form sank to the stone 
flooring, and presently crawled away. 

Again there was a brief clamor as the 
men below tried to take the tower ladder 
by surprise, and Aravang came into action. 
Donovan did not even think this important 
enough to go down the stairs, well knowing 
the advantages of position possessed by 
their burly friend. Presently this also 
ceased. 

The smoke currents eddied away . from 
the courtyard. The new moon brightened, 
casting a luminous half light upon the pla- 
teau, the walls of the kurgan — a light that 
blurred all outlines and was more treach- 
erous than helpful. 

Edith and Donovan watched it from the 
shelter of the dismantled beams on the 
tower top. The girl snuggled close to him. 

“ I don’t like this — this silence,” she 
whispered. 

Neither did Donovan. But his voice 
was cheerful. 

“ Oh, it’s quite to be expected. Monsey 
is checkmated for a moihent. His men 
probably are disturbed by the failure of 
their plans, and our appearance in the 
tower. These natives are superstitious. 
They must have been startled by my 
voice.” 

“ Please, you are just trying to say nice 
things. That is what I tried to tell you a 
little while ago.” 

Donovan, however, had been reasoning 
aloud. His mind was alert. He was dis- 
appointed by the complete withdrawal of 
the Sayaks — that the quiet of the plateau 


seemed to hint. What was Monsey doing? 
The Russian would not leave them unmo- 
lested in the tower, he knew. 

If scaling ladders were being prepared, 
he would have heard some noise. And if 
his enemies did not plan to rush the tower 
summit from without, what were their in- 
tentions? To wait for daylight? 

Dawn would give an advantage to Mon- 
sey, for the defenders of the tower would 
then be visible. On the other hand, delay 
would bring Major Fraser-Carnie and Ar- 
thur Rand nearer to Yahka Arik. No, 
Monsey would hardly wait. 

Edith did not try to think. She was 
resting wearily against Donovan, thankful 
for the interval of peace with him at her 
side. The peril of the kurgan seemed to 
draw farther off. Vaguely, she felt that all 
would be well, somehow. 

“ Dearest, this is our hour of peace,” she 
heard him say. “ We’ve cut ourselves off 
in the tower. We’ll be together, now, 
won’t we, sweetheart? You are not 
afraid?” 

She drew slightly away from him, trying 
to see into his eyes that were near hers. 
“ No,” she whispered. Then: “ You 
haven’t said yet that — that you love me.” 

His arm tightened around her as he 
laughed. “ Love you, Edith? I have done 
nothing else since you came to Yahka Arik. 
Didn’t you know that?” 

The girl hid her face against his cheek 
and her hand clasped his that held her fast. 
“ Yes, Dono-van Khan, I knew. But then 
I wanted to hear you really say it to me. 
Now, everything’s all right — ” 

She did not complete the words, for 
Donovan closed her lips with a kiss that 
seemed to draw the breath from her body. 
So close was Edith pressed to him she could 
feel the beating of his heart in time with 
her own, and hear him murmur from time 
to time inarticulate things in her ear, so 
that she laughed happily. 

So did these two, waiting in the tower 
for what would come to pass, voice their 
love that was to Edith the most splendid 
gift of this other world. 

Donovan moved cautiously to the edge 
of the parapet at a sound from below. 
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Edith heard Monsey speak, from the shad- 
ows that dung to the stone shelters of 
the courtyard. 

“A truce, Donovan, ”'he called. -“Will 
you hold your fire while we talk terms?” 

The man in the tower considered. 

“ If your men stay where they are — 
yes,” he announced, keeping well behind 
the stone breastwork. “ No trickery, mind 
you!” 

“ Granted.” The girl heard Monsey 
laugh. He spoke like one who held the 
situation well in hand. “ May I compli- 
ment you on the trick you played us — 
warning off your Sayak friends? It was 
too bad, though, to give your secret away. 
You will do well to accept my terms.” 

“ I was going, to propose some of my 
own.” 

“ No use, Mr. Dono-van Khan.” 

“ I’m afraid not. The Sayaks have 
marked you for their own,” Donovan shift- 
ed guilefully into Turki for the benefit of 
such of Monsey’s men as might be within 
hearing. 

Edith caught an oath from the courtyard 
below. Then the Russian responded some- 
thing she could not understand. She 
leaned back against the timbers, waiting. 
Into her eyes crept the glimmer of count- 
less stars. The heavens were afire, and in 
the clear mountain air the jeweled radiance 
of the sky seemed very close to the wearied 
girl. 

The murmur of the men’s voices went 
on, and her eyes closed through sheer 
drowsiness. She had not slept for nearly 
forty-eight hours. It was Donovan’s re- 
turn that roused her from her stupor. 

He spoke grimly. 

“ I must tell you this, Edith. Monsey’s 
men are piling timbers and firewood under 
the entrance hole of the tower — throwing 
the stuff in from the door. He says that 
he will burn us out if we don’t surrender.” 

“ Oh.” Edith sat up with sudden dread. 

He wouldn’t do that!” 

Donovan did not answer at once. “ He 
would, dear, to save his own skin. I won- 
der if it’s come to that? Somehow, I don’t 
think so. Of course, if I were alone here 
he’d jolly well start a bonfire at once.” 

“ Then we won’t surrender not a bit. 


And I’ll stay right here, so there will be no 
bonfire, as you say,” she responded 
promptly. She knew Monsey better than 
to ask — although ,ghe wanted to — whether 
Donovan could be released, unhurt, if she 
gave herself up. She dreaded parting with 
Donovan, even for a moment. 

“ You must think of yourself a little,” 
he protested. 

“ I am. And I don’t want you to talk to 
him any more.” 

This ended the conference. Donovan 
reflected that the danger of fire was the 
one that must have occurred to Aravang. 
It was a danger, because he and Aravang 
could not prevent the piling up of wood. 
A large blaze, started under the entrance 
to the tower, would soon catch in the ruins 
of the staircase, and the tower itself would 
serve as a chimney for the flraft. Never- 
theless, he fancied that this was Monsey’s 
last card. 

With Donovan’s arm around her once 
more, the girl subsided into the drowsiness 
she was powerless to fight. She tried vain- 
ly to keep her eyes open. 

In this state of half wakefulness, the 
whole aspect of her plight lost its reality. 
What was the tower, the kurgan, Monsey, 
but a bad dream, like the one in Srinagar? 
Only Donovan was real. She rested her 
cheek against his arm. 

Dull sounds from the regions below 
failed to disturb her as they did the man. 
He did not relish hearing an incendiary 
pyre prepared. But he was powerless to 
do anything save watch from the tower 
top. 

His arm tightened about the woman. 
She was his. Nothing must take her away 
from him now. * 

Presently he shook her gently into con- 
sciousness. 

“ Listen,” he said quietly. 

A sound from the plateau had reached 
his keen ears. He could not identify it. 
Edith hearkened. 

“ Why, it’s camels,” she said at once. 
“ I ought to know their coughing by now. 
But what in the world are camels doing 
around here?” 

“ I fancy you’re right.” He rose and 
stepped to the parapet. Something was 
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moving in front of the kurgan. He strained 
his eyes through the haze of moonlight. 
Some shapes, clumsy and grotesque, were 
taking semblance of form. 

The girl was not sure she was not still 
dreaming — except for Donovan’s aroused 
interest. Camels! Why, that was absurd. 
Unless a wandering herd had strayed there. 

“ They are coming here,” whispered 
Donovan. 

She could hear the tinkle of rusty bells 
now, and the protesting cough of the beasts 
— even the muffled calls of the drivers, still 
veiled in the haze. Shadows were passing 
over the ground. 

The thought came to her that here was 
aid; but at once she reflected that her 
father’s party were mounted on horses. 
The only camels in these mountain passes 
were those of Yahka Arik. 

“ It’s a caravan,” muttered Donovan. 
“ Now what does that mean?” 

Already Edith was conscious that move- 
ment was afoot in the kurgan below them. 
Men were running to the wall. The clink 
of metal echoed faintly. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

SAYAK FURY. 

T7DITH was fully awake, but exhausted 
*“* by her long vigil and the events of the 
last hours. It was hard for her to grasp 
all that came upon the heels of the 
caravan. 

It was not long before she was conscious 
of a high voice from the plain not far from 
the kurgan. It came out of the moonlight, 
wailing and shadowy as the light itself in 
its substance. 

She could not distinguish the words. 
Donovan, every faculty bent into listening, 
breathed softly. An attentive quiet had 
settled upon the castle. Edith caught the 
drift of strange syllables, intoned after the 
fashion of a chant. The voice came nearer 
and grew more distinct. 

“ By Jove!” 

She took Donovan’s arm. “ What is it?” 

“ Mahoud. It is some kind of a mes- 
sage. Something about the caravan being 
prepared. Listen: 


“ T he stars are setting,” he repeated, 
“ and the caravan — starts for the dawn of 
— nothing. O make haste.” 

“ It’s queer." Edith shivered, not per- 
ceiving that the night cold had gripped 
her in her sleep. “ Why, he is walking in 
front of the camels, and coming here.” 

Donovan was intent on what was pass- 
ing. The chant went on. 

“ For the men of faith, a fitting grave,” 
he murmured. “ But for some there is no 
grave. Their seats are empty in which 
they shall ride. The master of the caravan 
calls, and they will come — when what is 
written will come to pass.” 

Edith could see Mahmoud now. 
Wrapped in his long cloak, the hakim 
moved through the moonlight like some 
disembodied spirit. His lean arms were 
raised. His voice shrilled into the air. 

Owing to the waning moon, and the 
shadows cast by the moving forms of the 
camels, the appearance of Mahmoud was 
illusory as he shifted from shadow to 
shadow, from place to place. Long watch- 
ing had strained Edith’s sight so that she 
experienced the phenomenon known to 
those who have centered their faculties of 
attention throughout a night vigil — a blur- 
ring of outlines and a disturbance of vision 
that cloaked the vista of the plain with the 
aspect of a mirage. 

Edith was not the only one in the kurgan 
to be bewildered. 

Flashes from the rampart lanced into the 
rhurk; shattering reports assailed her ears. 
The firing grew heavier — became thunder- 
ous. A camel squealed: the voice of Mah- 
moud, heard in the brief intervals between 
shots, went on, although the cloaked figure 
seemed to have sunk to the ground. 

Donovan laughed through set teeth. 

“ So Monsey’s men have nerves,” he 
cried, “ even as you and I. That shooting 
is out of hand.” 

He watched the scene under them keen- 
ly, hands cupped beside his eyes. Swirling 
smoke eddied across his vision, veiling the 
courtyard, except for the rifle flashes. All 
the firing seemed to be directed at Mah- 
moud. 

“ Not much good, bombarding the land- 
scape at night,” he shouted to Edith cheer- 
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fully. “ It excites the men and makes a lot 
of smoke. I’ve seen it before this.” 

She pressed trembling hands to her ears, 
wondering whether his words were not in- 
tended merely to hearten her. 

“What is — happening?” she cried. 
“ And Mahmoud?” <. 

“ Some mummery of the hakim — always 
means something. Wait.” 

His disjointed sentences barely reached 
her. Then he gripped her arm and bent 
forwaid. 

New sounds were adrift in the court- 
yard. Horses neighed — hoofs beat upon 
stone. Men shouted and cursed. To 
Edith, struggling with wavering senses, the 
kurgan and the plain alike were an ocean 
in which shapes darted, and a flood of 
plunging forms swept under the tower.. She 
heard Donovan cry: 

“ The horses are loosed.” 

In the smoky murk she could see noth- 
ing clearly. A horrid sound rose from the 
farther end of the kurgan — a man’s scream. 
It .seemed to her that new forms, white and 
gray, pressed past the base of the tower, 
on the broken roof of the hold, and swept 
over the distant wall to the north. 

Surely she caught the gleam of bare steel 
against the flash of a rifle. The shooting 
dwindled, but voices growled and roared. 

“Sayak!” And again: “Sayak!” 

Then came the words clearly to the girl: 

“Tahir of kadr.” And again: “Dono- 
van Khan — ho! Dono-van Khan!” 

Donovan’s lips almost touched her eat! 
“ By Jove! That was clever, what? The 
Sayaks have crept through the breaches to 
the north and south and cut loose the 
horses. 

With the word he left her. The girl saw 
him dive down the stairs. A fresh uproar 
had arisen in the interior of the tower. 
There was a crashing of wood and the im- 
pact of running feet, followed by the swift, 
regular crack of a rifle. 

Stunned, she sought for Donovan. Peer- 
ing over the parapet, she saw a lantern 
flicker into light in the mid-courtyard. 
Monsey and some of his Tartars were visi- 
ble beside it, the Russian hatless, his face 
wet with perspiration, a smoking revolver 
in his hand. 


On a pile of stories, Edith made out a 
Sayak boy, sighting a musket that was 
longer than his own body; behind the boy 
cloaked forms waved bare knives. Surely 
these were women. Edith even fancied 
that she saw the majestic form of the hadji 
of Yahka Arik moving on the rampart. 

Monsey was shouting to his men. She 
caught the flash of his revolver, before a 
mass of rushing Sayaks swept toward him 
and the light went out suddenly, leaving 
the kurgan in its murk. Cries of pain and 
anger resounded. Edith recollected that 
Donovan must have disappeared down the 
stairs, and turned after him, her one 
thought to find him and keep close to his 
side. 

At the last landing where Aravang had 
been left a struggle was progressing in the 
dark, revealed vaguely by a lantern placed 
on the heap of logs, broken beams, arid 
firewood that had risen close to the open- 
ing in the floor. 

Bodies threshed about the stones, dark 
faces alight with panic peered up into the 
opening from below, while men fought to 
push themselves up through the aperture. 

On the lowest step of the stairs, just in 
front of her, the girl recognized Donovan 
instinctively. He was swinging a clubbed 
rifle at the tide of enemies. Several bodies 
at his feet half choked the opening. 

Then Edith realized that the men of the 
kurgan had not waited to light the pile 
under the tower, but were using it to storm 
their sanctuary. Two forms, locked in 
conflict, rolled downward through the 
opening. 

A body was pulled from the aperture 
which glowed redly like the entrance to 
soirie purgatory. She saw the evil face of 
Abbas peering up, as Donovan was pressed 
back and grappled by a squat Tatar. 

It seemed to the girl that the Alaman 
had come to seek her, despite the fury that 
was raging without. His purpose was rein- 
forced by the terror of his men, to whom 
the tower loomed as a refuge from the 
deadlier hatred without. 

Her heart turned to water at the glimpse 
of Donovan struggling silently with the na- 
tive on the steps below her. Abbas also 
had seen the Englishman, and his arm drew 
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back, a knife in its palm. Fire surged 
through the girl’s body and gripped her 
brain. 

She clasped the revolver she held in 
both hands, pointed it at the Alaman’s 
broad face, and pulled the trigger. The 
report bellowed in the confined space. 

Seldom have women, even the bravest 
been able to resist closing their eyes when 
they discharged a weapon. With lids tight 
shut, Edith continued to press the trigger 
savagely. She was fighting for the man 
she loved. To save Donovan she would 
have gripped Abbas with bare hands. So, 
since the first ages of man have women 
fought when peril faced their husbands and 
children. And so were native women fight- 
ing that night in the kurgan. 

Edith, her eyes still tight closed, con- 
tinued to pull the trigger of her revolver, 
even after it clicked fruitlessly and all the 
cartridges had sped from its chambers — 
even the one that the girl, mindful of the 
Mohammedan legend, had thought was 
marked for her. The tower had grown 
quieter. Presently she was conscious of a 
cheery voice: 

“ Cease firing, Edith.” 

She opened her eyes. The bodies still 
stirred on the stone floor of the tower room, 
the lantern flickered on the logs below. 
Sounds of conflict swept in from without. 
But the stair and the pile of wood were 
empty of foes, and Donovan was not to be 
seen. 

“ Where are you?” she exclaimed anx- 
iously. 

“ Present.” Donovan emerged from 
under the stairs directly beneath her feet 
and stepped swiftly to her side. He was 
laughing. “ I took to the first dugout 
handy when you began to strafe the place. 
Brave girl!” 

His eyes were tender as he bent over her. 
She shivered, staring down at the lantern, 
unable to realize the truth that he was still 
well and whole at her side. Then she clung 
to him, burying her head in his shoulder. 

“ Did— did I kill Abbas?” He caught a 
choked voice from ‘somewhere under his 
chin. 

“ Abbas? No, you missed him, with 
something to spare. Aravang was alive 
9 Argosy 


and kicking in the melee below. He pulled 
the Alaman down, I think. By rights that 
native of yours ought to be dead a dozen 
times before now. But he isn’t — thanks to 
some Providence, that looks after his kind. 
Edith, do you realize you saved my life?” 
He was talking quickly, anxiously, his eyes 
fixed on the vista of the room below, with 
its array of broken men that he shielded 
carefully from her sight. 

“I? How?” 

“ Well,” he laughed again, not altogether 
steadily, “ your first shot knocked the 
brains out of that Tartar on top of me. The 
others ran from your barrage after Aravang 
tackled their chief. So did I — run. You 
creased the back of my jaw just a little 
with a bullet, besides singeing my neck. I 
fancy your last shot got Aravang in the leg. 
I heard him swear.” 

“ Oh, dear. I meant to shoot Abbas.” 

She looked up, her lips trembling with a 
smile. For the first time she saw Dono- 
van’s tired face, spotted with blood — from 
his slain antagonist — and with a dark line 
running down, from his own injured chin. 

“ Oh!” 

Edith fainted in his arms. 

Aravang’s mighty strength had held the 
stairs at the head of the pile of wood until 
Donovan’s rifle came to his aid; but by 
then the kul was grappling with an agile 
Kurd who slashed at him with a knife and 
tore at his face with fanglike teeth. The 
two had rolled to the floor under Dono- 
van’s feet and out into the opening through 
which the men of Abbas were pressing war- 
ily against the swinging rifle butt over their 
heads. 

Fortunately for Aravang, his foes were 
half mad with panic born of the peril that 
had ascended the walls of the stronghold. 
For not alone had the fighting men of Yah- 
ka-Arik come to the assault under cover of 
Mahmoud’s diversion in front of the tower. 
Women, boys, and old men, the Sayaks 
had come, summoned by Iskander during 
the hours of quiet after Donovan's warn- 
ing, armed with whatever they could lay 
hand on, and ready to die in the defense of 
their homes and the temple. And at their 
head the hadji had ridden. 
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So the men about Abbas felt in their 
hearts a greater fear than that of the mys- 
tery of Yahka Arik — the fear of righteous- 
ly angered women and aged men, led by a 
priest, of fathers and husbands who cared 
not for their own lives so long as the ma- 
rauders were slain — and the struggling 
Aravang was unheeded until he rose, sway- 
ing above the body of his victim, the Kurd. 

Just at that moment Abbas, standing 
above him on the wood, reached for his 
knife. And Aravang, seeing this, reached 
for Abbas with teeth agrin. A pawlike 
hand jerked the Alaman down, to behind 
the pile, and the bloody face of the kui 
glared at his. 

“Aid!” Abbas Abad screamed: “Aid 
— O my worthy friends — leave me not.” 

But down through the aperture came the 
ragged fusillade from the revolver of Edith 
Rand, and the followers of Abbas fled 
away from this new peril, crying that the 
place was bewitched, and that there were 
spirits in the tower. Abbas groped on the 
stone floor for the knife which had fallen 
from his hand in his fall, and saw that Ara- 
vang had set his foot on it. And he read 
his death in the savage eyes that flamed 
into his. 

“ Thou art the man,” roared Aravang, 
“ who would have burned my mistress. 
Taste then what ye have stored up!” 

Aravang had taken a small log in his 
free hand, and upon this the eye of the 
merchant fastened while prayers and offers 
of money flooded from his quivering lips. 
In the midst of his begging he flung his 
stout body forward, seeking to upset the 
kul, hig hand clutching for the precious 
knife. Aravang stepped back swiftly, and 
Abbas reached the knife — only to sink 
down upon it, his skull shattered by a blow 
from the log driven down with all the kul’s 
weight behind it. 

Then Aravang took up the body of his 
enemy in his arms and strode over the 
massed wood, limping under the hurt of 
Edith’s wandering bullet, but inexorable in 
his purpose. 

He staggered forward among frantic 
horses toward a group of Tartars who had 
flocked together in the center of the court- 
yard, while the struggle ebbed about them 


in the moonlight. He stepped over bodies 
that writhed on the stones, and pushed 
aside, unheeding, a Sayak girl who was 
moaning out her life, a bayonet in her 
breast. 

“ Sayak!” he heard the battle cry of the 
tribe: “Sayak!” 

The darkness under the parapets was 
rife with sound and movement as scattered 
Tartars and Alamans sought vainly for 
leaders, and gave back under blows from 
swords that they could not see. 

“ They are devils!” cried one. “ Flee — - 
flee ! ” 

Aravang headed toward where he could 
see two robed Sayaks standing and a third 
kneeling. Beside them a figure lay prone 
on the floor. As he approached the kul 
heard the kneeling Sayak speaking very 
quietly. 

“Tamarn shud (it is finished),” Iskan- 
der was saying, swaying upon his knees. 
“ Ohe, my enemy is slain by my hand — 
as I have sworn — it has come to pass.” 

Then Aravang saw that the body on the 
stones was that of Monsey. Beside it he 
tossed the bulky form that was Abbas, and 
turned to Mahmoud, who, with the had) 
stood beside the Arab chieftain. 

“ The son of Tahir is dying,” said Mah- 
moud to Aravang. 

While the fury without ebbed through 
the kurgan, Donovan sat passively on the 
lowest step, holding the precious burden 
of the woman close to his chest. Having 
assured himself that she was uninjured, he 
waited, stroking the coils of heavy hair 
that had fallen loose upon her shoulders. 

And while he waited, fate tossed the 
dice of destiny; the battling elements of 
this world of the hills tore at each other, 
and parted. The moving finger of unal- 
terable Providence wrote — a fragment— 
and passed on, unseen. 

The smoke lifted and drifted away from 
the walls of the castle. In the heavens, the 
moon declined behind the cloud bank to 
the west, and the stars alone looked down 
upon the mountaintop. 

To the exhausted watcher on the stairs 
it seemed as if his life and the life of the 
woman in his arms was carried onward by 
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a current he could no longer resist. But he 
held her firmly, joyful in the knowledge 
that they could not now be parted. 

Footsteps approached the tower entrance 
slowly. Looking down, Donovan saw 
Mahmoud- peering up at him apathetically, 
a lantern held in a clawlike hand. Behind 
him Aravang limped, soaked in his >«wn 
blo<53, blackened and bruised, wounded in 
body and every limb, but keeping himself 
stoically upright. 

“ Salaam, Mahmoud,” said the English- 
man. “ Is the fighting finished?” 

“ It is finished.” 

“ And the son of Tahir?” 

“ He is no more. He sought the man 
Monsey, and found him.” The hakim 
beckoned. “ Come, Dono-van Khan. You 
must leave the castle. Your work here is 
done.” 

With that he turned away. The En- 
glishman rose stiffly and carried his burden 
into the courtyard, where masses of Sayaks 
— men, women, and boys — were gathered 
about the dark groups of prisoners. He 
stepped over prone bodies and went down 
the steps to the plain where the horses were 
being collected and a string of camels wait- 
ed. Aravang followed. 

They went onward until they came to 
the edge of the woods, where the native led 
Donovan to an open ravine where was the 
bed of a stream and pools of fresh water. 
Here they bathed Edith’s face, somewhat 
helplessly — being unskilled in caring for 
the needs of a woman — and sat down to 
wait until she should return to her senses. 

Presently a glimmer of fiery light crept 
through the screen of trees between them 
and the plateau, and the crackle of flames 
came to their ears. 

Donovan questioned the native with a 
glance. 

“ Mahmoud, the all-wise, has set fire to 
the kurgan, excellency. Thus will the 
bodies, all except two, be burned, and the 
nest of the vultures will be no more.” 

The white man nodded. 

“ So Iskander led the Sayaks into the 
north and south of the kurgan, Aravang,” 
he mused, “ while Mahmoud drew their at- 
tention and fire to the west? It was well 
done. Yet whence came these numbers?” 


He spoke idly, his gaze on the uncon- 
scious girl, as if merely confirming his be- 
lief as to what had passed. Aravang was 
resting his head on his bent arms — both 
men numbed by pain, and the relief from 
long suspense. 

“ Excellency, during the pause between 
the first attack and the end, the whole vil- 
lage of Yahka Arik came to the kurgan. 
You saw what followed, when rifles were 
useless before daggers near at hand in the 
dark. But it was the fear of Mahmoud 
that brought it to pass.” 

“ Fear?” Donovan dipped his hand 
into the water and laid it on Edith’s curls 
gently. “ I wonder. Then, after all, as 
Major Fraser-Carnie might say, it was 
merely a question of morale. But why did 
the camels come?” 

Aravang did not reply at once. 

“ Soon you will see,” he muttered. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE PASSING OF THE CARAVAN. 

IT was high midday when a tired Ameri- 
A can gentleman clad in a long black coat, 
riding-breeches, and a flapping sombrero, 
pushed his horse up the valleys toward the 
height where a mounted guide conducted 
him, followed by a string of impatient 
Garhwalis of whom only those with the 
best horses were able to keep near them. 

Beside him Major Fraser-Carnie was un- 
naturally cheerful, keeping at the same 
time an eye upon a faint column of smoke 
that rose through the trees in front of them, 
and inwardly cursing the reticence of the 
native guide who had joined them that 
morning and whose vocabulary, whether by 
linguistic limitations or personal inclina- 
tion, was confined to the four words: 

“ Dono-van Khan ” and “ Missy 
lihanum.” 

Even the optimism and doggedness of 
the worthy major that had enabled them 
to journey from Kashmir to Kashgar and 
the hills suffered when the guide disap- 
peared as if by magic, swallowed up in the 
underbrush. He glanced back at the half- 
dozen mounted riflemen in their green 
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tunics who were lashing wearied beasts in 
the dread of being left behind the sahibs 
should be fighting — for which • they had 
come expectantly half a thousand miles — 
be near at hand. 

“Damn your ambuscades!” swore Ar- 
thur Rand. “ My girl is up there where 
we saw the fire last night.” 

He rode very well, this lean American 
father with the white hair and the slow 
drawl that coated a bitter voice. He 
spurred on into a green ravine, and the En- 
glish major, armed only with a valued rid- 
ing crop, followed, in absolute defiance of 
all rules of tactics for a small, mounted 
patrol in hostile country. 

“ Damned if I’ll let you lead,” he re- 
sponded irritably. 

So the two came bridle to bridle to the 
bed of a small brook, and simultaneously 
reined in their mounts at sight of Donovan 
and Edith cooking lunch very carefully 
and with much skill over a tiny camp-fire, 
while Aravang stretched his sheep-skin clad 
body beside them. One by one the best 
mounted troopers — all volunteers picked 
from a native regiment — trotted up with 
carbines in hand and eyes alert for the 
treachery which long experience taught 
them was apt to follow close upon the heels 
of foolhardy sahibs who rode with no re- 
gard for the danger of mountain muskets. 

These veteran border warriors — and, to 
tell the truth, their leader also — were as- 
tonished to see a tall mem-sahib with hair 
much like spun gold and eyes that gleamed 
like jewels from a smoke-stained face rise 
and fly toward the horse of the American 
who had led them from Kashgar. 

“Daddy!” 

“My girl!” 

Arthur Rand swung from his saddle with 
an ease beyond his years, and took Edith 
into his arms. Major Fraser-Carnie said: 
“My word!" and coughed. Then he 
brought his horse up to interview the pale 
Englishman who waited beside the fire. 

“ So you had a hand in this, my young 
rascal!” he accused. 

Donovan smiled, without taking his eyes 
from Edith and her father. 

“ Not as much as you might think, ma- 
jor,” he said. “ Remember, you said at 


Gilghit I was heading into trouble in the 
hills. Well, what are you doing here your- 
self with an armed force on native soil?” 

Fraser-Carnie looked guilty, and mut- 
tered something about old ties, and all that 
sort of thing. “ Besides, you see, Captain 
Donovan, I couldn’t let that blooming 
American — confoundedly game, you know 
— come up here on his own, of course.” 

“ I see.” Donovan’s eyes twinkled, al- 
though he spoke gravely. His thoughts 
went back to the evening when the two had 
talked at the major’s bungalow, and the 
officer’s reverence for the memory of the 
wife of Arthur Rand, and he wondered 
whether Fraser-Carnie had done justice to 
his own motives. 

Nothing would content the major, how- 
ever, but a screening force flung in the di- 
rection of the smouldering tower. Even 
when his men reported nothing at the kur- 
gan except the embers of the fire and some 
camels feeding near by. And no sight of 
any native village or villagers or, indeed, 
any evidence of a fight except for scattered 
cartridge shells. 

“ Captain Donovan can tell us the 
story,” he objected. 

Donovan’s eyes met Edith’s, serious 
over the camp-fire. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, “ it might better 
keep.” 

Meanwhile Edith was bemoaning the ab- 
sence ©f food adequate for three hungry 
men, and, oh, such a starved girl. Fraser- 
Carnie, engrossed by this need of all En- 
glishmen — a hearty lunch — ordered up his 
emergency rations and detailed a man from 
the troopers’ mess to cook. White napkins 
were spread on the grass, and Edith seated 
herself, flushed with triumph and the 
after-effect of great fatigue, on the grass 
between her father and John Donovan. 

While she gripped Arthur Rand’s hand, 
her other hand was busied with a spoon of 
beans. 

“Oh, Dono-van. Khan!” she cried joy- 
fully. “ Daddy says we are quite bank- 
rupt. He has failed most terribly, and we 
haven’t a penny.” 

Donovan smiled. Six months ago these 
tidings would have seemed to Edith to be 
the collapse of the world about her ears' 


THE CARAVAN 

and the loss of her birthright. Now, it was 
a vague detail, between important spoon- 
fuls of delicious beans. 

A year ago Arthur Rand would have 
broken his own heart rather than confess 
as much to his daughter. Here, with Edith 
restored and quite evidently in possession 
of a tall, unshaven English officer, it was a 
matter of quite minor importance. Only 
Major Fraser-Carnie felt called upon to 
make a polite remark. 

He said something about it being quite 
the thing, after the war — that none of his 
friends cared much for pennies now. 

“ My sister does,” said Arthur Rand, his 
eyes on his daughter. “ She is already or- 
ganizing a touring bureau for Americans in 
India, with the added attraction of a med- 
ical supply furnished free of charge.” 

Edith glanced at Donovan. 

“ Do you think I would make a nice 
spellbinder?” she asked, and flushed as 
the major saw his chance and said some- 
thing about spells. 

“ We must get away from this place,” 
put in Arthur Rand. “ It is right inhos- 
pitable looking, and besides we must reach 
your aunt before she organizes her com- 
pany.” 

But the major was not to be shifted from 
the topic that had occurred to him. 

“ I fancy Captain Donovan will have 
something to say about the future of his 
wife,” he pointed out, dodging a Covert 
kick launched by the individual in ques- 
tion. “ Oh, now, my dear young man. 
You will wish, of course, to take your wife 
to your estates in Kent — ” 

“ Estates?” Edith paused uncomfort 
ably, a piece of biscuit held before her 
mouth. “ Oh, dear! I thought you were 
broke, like me.” 

“ Most probably I am,” Donovan as- 
sured her. “ I have been, generally.” 

“ Then that’s settled.” Edith returned 
to her biscuit with relish. 

Upon the gathering of these four wan- 
derers, come to the world of the hills each 
for sufficient reason and just then happy 
beyond all telling and no longer hungry, 
advanced a smart Garhwali carrying a rifle. 
He stood at attention by Major Fraser- 
Carnie. 
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“ Sahib, the camels come hither, with 
riders.” 

They rose, and the major spoke a brief 
word to his men seated at their meal some 
distance away. The troopers took up their 
weapons instantly and mounted. 

In the silence that settled on the ravine, 
Edith heard the clink-clank of camel bells 
and the familiar pad of soft feet. Through 
the trees she saw the moving shapes of 
clumsy beasts. 

The camel bells came nearer. Major 
Fraser-Carnie stepped in front of the girl, 
but Donovan remained at her side, a cu- 
rious expression in his eyes. They saw a 
cloaked figure, head bent on chest, coming 
down the ravine from the kurgan. 

“ Iskander?” she whispered to Donovan. 

He shook his head, saying quietly that 
Iskander had died at the tower. She made 
a little, sorrowing sound. The Arab had, 
in many ways, been her friend, although 
of another race and faith. 

“ Why,” she cried softly, “ it is Mah- 
moud, leading the first camel.” 

Into their view came a long line of 
camels, tied nose to tail, walking patiently 
in the wake of their leader. The old phy- 
sician advanced along the side of the brook 
following a- slight trail, and seemed not to 
notice them. 

On the first camel of the caravan a man 
was seated. He was erect, in the heavily 
wadded seat between the humps of the 
beast, his hands braced before him, his 
features stolid. On the second camel an- 
other figure rested. 

“Monsey!” exclaimed Edith to Dono- 
van. “ And Abbas.” 

He drew her back a little, away from 
the stream, his face grave. The girl fol- 
lowed willingly, but turned to him a ques- 
tioning glance. 

“ What does it mean?” 

“ A custom of the Sayaks with their ene- 
mies. Mahmoud makes them sit there, 
somehow. He will leave the caravan pres- 
ently and let it take its course through the 
villages of the hills.” 

They watched as the Garhwalis drew 
back, allowing the camels to pass through 
them. The rusty bells clanked, the beasts 
— indifferent as ever — passed patiently 
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along. Monsey and Abbas swayed slight- 
ly in their seats with the movement of their 
mounts. Edith wondered why her father 
and the major, standing close to the cara- 
van, did and said nothing. 

By now the last camel had passed, wend- 
ing its way among the trees. 

Fraser-Carnie wheeled and called to 
Donovan, his ruddy face serious. 

“ Where is that caravan bound?” 

“ Kashgar — ■ anywhere, most likely.” 
Donovan still held Edith’s hand firmly. 
“ The natives say ‘ nowhere.’ ” 

The major seemed inclined to ask fur- 
ther questions, but checked himself with a 
glance at Edith. 

“ Strange, Rand, what?” he muttered, 
shaking his head. “ I’m glad your daugh- 
ter was not as near as we were. These le- 
gends of the hills sometimes take the form 
of a rather ghastly reality. And I’ve heard 
of a caravan — ” he broke off to glance at 
his friend. “ I think you and I have had 
the privilege of an unusual insight into na- 
tive customs. Did you see what I saw?” 

“ They seemed to be in a kind of rigid 
state,” responded the American uncom- 
fortably, “ some form of epileptic trance, 
perhaps.” 

(The 


Again Fraser-Carnie shook his head. 

“ I know a dead man when I see one,” 
he said quietly, “ or two, for that matter.” 

A little way behind them Edith pressed! 
Donovan’s hand to her cheek. She real- 
ized that the passing of Monsey and Abbas 
had held something of the unwonted in it, 
but she knew that Donovan did not want 
to explain further. 

The silence of the ravine, and the star- 
ing native troopers who were looking, with 
her father and the major, after the cara- 
van, brought a chill upon her new joy, and 
she turned to Donovan with a gesture that 
asked for comfort. A sleepy weariness was 
in her eyes that held, however, another 
light. 

“ You will take me away with my father, 
Dono-van Khan,” she asked — “ away from 
here? And never, never leave me?” 

He looked down into her eyes. 

“ If you will be happy, dear. Promise 
me that you will be happy?” 

She glanced quickly around, noting, as 
a woman will, whether or not they were 
observed. Then she put her arms around 
his shoulders and lifted her face shyly. 

“ I won’t promise anything more, Dono- 
van Khan.” 

End.) 


THE MOUNTAINEER 

t 

"VY/HERE a needling granite peak 
’ ’ Pierces billows of the sky, 

Where the tongues of torrents speak 
And the four winds loose their cry, 

Here I fare where claw and beak 
Spell the hazards I defy. 

O’er my head is golden light ; 

’Neath my feet are beating rains ; 

In the pulsing starry night, 

Worlds below me, stretch the plains, 
Cities, brawling in their blight, 

With their Abels and their Cains. 

Freed I fare, but not alone; 

For in laughter of glad streams, 

In the thunders’ growling moan, 

Or in sunlight’s searching beams 
Showers sweet essence of the known 
’Mid the peaks where truth weds dreams! 


Paul Steele. 



W HEN he stubbed his toe, hurrying 
aboard the ferry, Jack Wells knew 
the extent of the deterioration of 
his wardrobe. For a moment his foot was 
caught; then there was the sickening sound 
and feel of a rip, and perhaps two inches of 
sole pulled away from the vamp of his shoe. 

In his pocket rested a dollar and a half in 
loose change, the sum of his resources. Not 
an item of clothing but was long beyond 
repair, his footwear especially. That he 
gave an impression of neatness was a mira- 
cle of care; that hitherto he had escaped 
serious inconvenience and damage could be 
due to nothing short of dogged will-power, 
the sheer strength of purpose which had 
brought him back to New York City. 

He was a failure, and he did not propose 
to remain one. In New York he once had 
been successful and he was returning to the 
inhospitable confines of that city, but with 
only the vaguest idea of what his next move 
would be. 

In the cabin of the ferry he looked at his 
damaged shoe. Its further use was out of 
the question, its repair impossible. 

“ Damn!” he muttered. Then he smiled. 
“ At least I’m at the bottom of things 
now — ” addressing trousers patched at both 
knees “ — things will have to turn! Some- 
tiring will have to break! ” 

Measurably cheered by the thought, he 
pressed forward and out on to the front end 
of the boat. The whistle already had 


blown. The vessel was half out of its slip, 
leaving the Jersey shore behind. A moment 
later it turned down the North River — as 
the Hudson is known abreast of New York 
— suiting its course to the sweep of the in- 
coming tide before swinging into the Man- 
hattan side. 

The effect of the city upon a stranger or 
returning traveler is striking, especially 
when approached by water. With the 
small group of sky-scrapers at Forty-Sec- 
ond, the isolated Metropolitan Tower at 
Twenty-Third, and' the amazing clutter of 
cloud-ticklers from the Woolworth to the 
Whitehall Building at the southern tip of 
the island, it has a sky line of accomplish- 
ment. Beneath the loftier structures is the 
no less pretentious detail of the city’s pro- 
file. South are the docks and shipping of a 
world metropolis. North are the apart- 
ments, ten, twelve, thirteen stories, stretch- 
ing in an unbroken row as far as Dyckman 
ferry. No one, in power of imagination 
above a clod, can look upon New York and 
despair of his own achievement. 

The man who had failed straightened his 
shoulders subconsciously. Then he turned 
his attention to things closer about him. 

. It was still light, and the crowd gathered 
at the forward end of the ferry was made up 
mostly of early theater goers from the Jer- 
sey suburbs. In the center runways were 
the automobiles and trucks to be found 
crossing the river at anv hour of the day 
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and night. As the one of these nearest the 
gate, a low, rangy touring car, caught his 
eye, there suddenly swept over him the 
keenest sense of regret he had known since 
the turn of his fortunes and his own day of 
prosperity. 

It was the make of car he had owned, the 
fastest model on the market, built on special 
order; and the trips he had taken behind its 
wheel had represented the only moments in 
his life in which he had not held himself 
entirely to the cold, hard routine of work. 

And now! A whimsical expression came 
into his face as he studied the machine; 
noted the precision and luxury of its work- 
manship. It fascinated him. It seemed 
to call to him, to challenge him to win suc- 
cess again if for no other reason than to 
own a car like it. His gaze, traveling up- 
ward met the look of the rather stout man in 
the driver’s seat, and all at once he flushed. 
Bitterly conscious of his own shabbiness, he 
read in the expression of the other amuse- 
ment and curiosity. His envy probably was 
very apparent. 

Turning away, his mind flashed to the 
problem before him. Within two or three 
minutes he would be ashore in New York 
again, after four years. His funds were 
too low for a leisurely consideration of pos- 
sible opportunities, yet not the faintest shred 
of inspiration would come to him. 

In his childhood he had read Alger’s 
books for boys. He smiled as he thought 
of the ease with which those heroes had 
gained their chance. A fortunate meeting 
in which some rich man would be in a pre- 
dicament would give the boy an opportunity 
to be of service; there would be reward — 

It could never happen in real life. Be- 
sides, he had had success, and it might be 
doubly hard for him to climb again. But 
he would do it! 

The rattle of pawl and ratchet in the 
ferry house warned him that the boat was 
nosing into place. There was a clatter as 
the automobiles started their engines. He 
turned for a last look at the machine which 
might have been his own, were it an older 
model. 

The gates were pulled back, and the 
people behind him surged over the gang- 
plank. The attendant signaled to the first 


automobile, but it did not move. For a 
moment there was a patient silence, and 
then the din of a dozen horns voiced the 
protest of the other vehicles held on both of 
the runways. Jack suddenly realized that 
the car was stalled, and in the same instant 
he saw that the man at the wheel was rat- 
tled and apparently an inexperienced driver. 

Several ferry employees rushed up, and 
there were cries of “ push it off,” and “ roll 
her up out of the way.” Jack, however, 
acted quickly. 

“I know this machine!” he exclaimed, 
stepping to its side and raising the hood. 

A glance showed him but few changes of 
design in four years. He looked first at 
the carburetor. It was dry. He pounded 
the vacuum tank on a chance and the gaso- 
line flooded the carburetor immediately. It 
had been some obstruction, a bit of dirt — 
and the whole was the work of a minute. 

The driver, however, although he started 
his engine, still was nervous and confused. 

“ Shall I drive you out?” Jack volun- 
teered. 

“ Oh! Would you?” with palpable 
relief. 

Grinning, Jack swung over the door be- 
hind the wheel, and the car spurted up the 
incline with wonderful response as his foot 
found the throttle, and as the gears noise- 
lessly meshed and changed their places at 
his bidding. The flapping sole of his shoe 
was forgotten. It seemed hard to realize 
that he was not Jackson Wells again, metal- 
lurgical and structural engineer, possessing 
a country-wide reputation in spite of his 
you til. 

“ If you are in no great hurry to get any- 
where — ” the voice of the man beside him 
was distinctly apologetic. 

Jack had maneuvered the machine 
through the maze of people and vehicles 
outside the ferry-house, across the tracks of 
the street car terminals, and was headed 
eastward on Forty-Second. From force of 
habit he had taken this route, but he real- 
ized suddenly he was in the role of volun- 
teer chauffeur. Slowing, he faced his com- 
panion. 

“ I’m a returned wanderer,” he explained, 
“ and if you care to have me I’ll be glad to 
drive you wherever you say! I have noth- 
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ing to do, except kill time, until business 
hours to-morrow.” 

The other hesitated. He was all of 
twenty years older than Jack, decidedly 
.portly and florid. Undoubtedly he was 
owner of the car. 

“ If you could drive me to West End and 
Eighty-Third — ” 

Jack swung up Tenth Avenue, and in the 
Sixties cut back west to Eleventh. In New 
York, where streets change their names and 
start all over again, Eleventh becomes West 
End as a mark of an abrupt metamorphosis 
in character. Eleventh contains the New 
York Central freight tracks, is lined with 
warehouses, gas tanks, and similar necessary 
but undignified civic edifices. It is known, 
iamiliarly, as “ Death Avenue.” West 
JEnd, however, is the most exclusive street of 
the residential West Side, with the possible 
exception of its neighbor, the Drive. At 
the apartment indicated by his passenger 
Jack stopped and waited for his dismissal. 

“ You— you are sure you have nothing to 
do right away — ?” There was a note of 
gratitude in the autoist’s voice. He des- 
cended to the walk and turned to face the 
younger man. 

“Not a thing!” Jack smiled. 

“ Then — if you could wait just a few 
minutes — ” Sentences beginning with “ if ” 
and falling away to an unspoken finish 
seemed to be his outstanding characteristic. 
He hurried into the apartment. 

Jack surveyed the street. He was not 
familiar with this particular neighborhood, 
but it seemed to him that many of the 
buildings were new. He examined the fit- 
tings of the car, as luxurious, probably, as 
money could make them. A week before he 
had drawn the pay check which had enabled 
him to return to New York. For a month 
he had worked in a Baltimore shipyard, as 
a common laborer; and had lived in an in- 
credibly uncomfortable boarding-house. 
The contrast amused him. He laughed, 
aloud. 

“ Shades of Floratio Alger, Jr.!” he mut- 
tered. 

When the owner of the car returned— it 
was hardly fifteen minutes — he carried a 
heavy suitcase. Staggering almost, he hur- 
ried to place it in the rear of the machine. 


There, he covered it carefully with the robes 
and sought to make it as inconspicuous as 
possible. Then he took his seat in front 
with Jack. 

“ You — you are sure you have nothing to 
do—” 

Jack, starting the engine, shook his head. 

“ If — if I pointed out the roads — ” 

“ I know every road, every lane—” 
laughing — “ within two hundred miles of 
New York City in any direction!” 

“ Then — if you know the way to White 
Plains — Mt. Kisco — Brewster?” 

“ Yessir!” 

In a moment they were under way. Up- 
per Broadway was changed only here and 
there to Jack; Van Cortlandt Park seemed 
the same as the day he had driven around 
and around interminably, reaching the de- 
cision to abandon his. prospects and sacri- 
fice his success. 

Now his act seemed cowardly to him. At 
that time he had felt that he could not, 
under any circumstances, stay and face his 
friends and business associates. He had 
double-checked the plans for the building. 
His was the responsibility, since it was his 
reputation on which the owners had banked. 
Because he had never made a mistake he — 
because of a growing fear that he might do 
so some day— had gone over his figures 
twice. 

Yet the roof had collapsed, a huge foun- 
dry span, and two men had been killed out-, 
right while a number of others had been 
seriously injured. The stresses had been 
miscalculated! And— 

He was recalled to present things by his 
passenger. They had mounted out of the 
park into the road to White Plains. 

“ If — if you could go fast — very, very 
fast—” 

Smiling, Jack depressed the throttle joy- 
ously. It had been dusk as they started 
and dark as they entered the park. In fast 
night driving there is a keen thrill known 
only to the motorist. He need not know 7 his 
road. With his lights bright, his nerves 
steady, and his motor running smoothly, 
there it little danger. The light ahead is a 
better warning than a horn in the daylight. 
The curves, with practice, may be judged 
with a fine accuracy. Above all, the mant- 
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ling darkness lifts him up, holds him aloof 
— he is sailing through the air, literally un- 
conscious of the road beneath his wheels. 

In White Plains itself they slowed, and 
again in Mt. Kisco. When they rolled up 
the sharp hill into Brewster and stopped, 
Jack turned to his companion inquiringly. 

“ Straight — straight ahead — ” were the 
directions. 

About two miles out, at an obscure fork, 
they took a little used road and at the top 
of a hill overlooking a small house— pre- 
sumably a farmhouse— they stopped. 

“ Put out your lights, and — and wait for 
me!” 

There was a little more of decision in the 
older man’s voice. He took the suitcase 
from the rear of the car and trudged down 
toward the house. In the faint light from 
a moon not quite at its first quarter Jack 
could see him staggering under the weight. 
Four, five times he sat down to rest. 
Finally he arrived at the house and almost 
a moment later started back up the incline. 
Five minutes found him back in his seat. 

“ Of course — ” he was puffing, distinctly 
out of breath — “ you will — say nothing — of 
this—” 

Jack smiled and started the engine. As he 
backed around he put on the headlights 
again. 

“ It’s of no interest to me whatever,” he 
answered. “ Shall I take you back to West 
End Avenue?” 

“ If — if you don’t mind — ” And, as they 
reached the main road: “ If — if you could 
drive just a little slower—” 

At a normal speed there was no need of 
keen alertness of every faculty. Somehow, 
the car always brought Jack back to his 
past, and his mind wandered to the day ©f 
his flight. 

There had been no good-bys. His work 
had been at once his mistress and his best 
friend. In his ambition he had found com- 
panionship. With his confidence in his own 
brain processes gone he was like a ship 
without a helmsman, an athletic team with- 
out a coach. To him it seemed he must 
find work where there would be no respon- 
sibility, a routine position in some place 
where he was unknown. He had been 
proud of his success. Now, a failure, pride 


demanded that he drop from sight, bury 
himself completely. 

He landed, in succession, several cleri- 
cal positions, but was unable to hold one 
of them. There was nothing to catch his 
interest. A mind trained to plan huge in- 
dustrial plants, a mental vision capable of 
holding a complete modem foundry and 
shuffling the parts about for the gaining of 
the greatest efficiency — such was as un- 
suited for the adding of totals in a grocery 
bill, or balancing the petty cash of a bakery, 
as a multiple web printing press would be 
for the making of theater tickets. 

Discouraged, he had a flash of inspira- 
tion. With his knowledge and experience 
he belonged in a smelting plant, or a 
foundry, or an iron or brass works. He 
saw that he would have to turn to work 
with his hands, and believed he could rise to 
a foremanship, a managership. 

But again he found himself unfitted. The 
training of his mind had been at the ex- 
pense of bodily development. In the uni- 
versity he had sacrified a fundamental love 
for athletics to a winning of honors. Even 
in his professional life he had made sleep 
and rest and recreation secondary considera- 
tions. He lost, one after the other, a dozen 
jobs. His Phi Beta Kappa key was as use- 
less as the full dress suit in the bottom of 
his trunk — more so, in fact, because the lat- 
ter he pawned eventually. 

From’ city to city he drifted, a mental 
derelict; his view of life and his estimation 
of himself warped Jby a stubborn pride. 
Slowly he hardened, but not sufficiently. 
Then came the war, and he saw a chance to 
be of service. He enlisted promptly. 

In the army he found himself in a new 
world and in its routine he discovered a 
place for himself. The scientific training 
put him in condition, and the basic keen- 
ness of his mind won him a corporal’s chev- 
rons in short order. Enthusiastic, he pic- 
tured the showing his company would make 
when brought face to face with the enemy. 
But — one of the inexplicable details in mili- 
tary management at Washington — his regi- 
ment was the only regular army infantry 
unit never to be ordered abroad. The regi- 
ment was never even mobilized. 

He “ put in ” for officers’ training camD. 
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and it took one year for his application to 
go through. Brown, hard, alert, he ar- 
rived at the school determined to win a com- 
mission with high honors; then get over- 
seas. 

On the drill field and in the class-room he 
stood out from his fellows. There seemed 
to be every indication that his university ex- 
perience would be repeated. He foresaw 
his own triumph. 

Finally, after drill tactics, and hygiene, 
bayonet and gas-mask and rifle practice, de- 
ployment and reeonnoitering and a host of 
varied detail, there came — toward the end 
■of the course — map-making. Equipped 
with tripods and boards and mil and stride 
scales, the candidates were sent out to dia- 
gram a given plot of ground several acres in 
extent. It was necessary first to circle the 
boundaries of the tract; then fill in the mi- 
nutia of contour and drainage, of houses, 
fields, and brush, of roads and fences and 
barriers. 

It was in the nature of an examination. 
Without the ability to read and make maps 
no commission would be given. Jack’s 
standing in everything else made it a matter 
■of no question if his mapping was good. 
He proposed to turn in the best one of his 
•class. He started out, humming a tune 
under his breath and measuring his angles 
■with meticulous care. 

The completion of the initial circuit is 
comparatively easy. But Jack, attempting 
to reproduce every little curve of the road 
faithfully, gave himself too many angles. 
Sighting along a board with the naked eye 
has none of the accuracy of running a line 
-with a transit. When he returned to his 
starting place he found his lines had failed 
to meet by over half a mile. Of the class, 
he was probably “ out ” the most. 

The highest form of mental efficiency is 
not that which never makes a mistake, but 
rather that which, losing no time through 
over-cautiousness or fear of errors, assumes 
their possibility and probability, and 
catches and corrects them quickly. Had 
Jack cultivated a wider perspective in the 
study of a blueprint, and had he worried 
less over its minor detail, the roof of the 
foundry in Cleveland might never have 
collapsed. 


Army map-making is a rough and ready 
method of achieving quick, approximate re- 
sults. Jack could have bent his lines to 
force a meeting and turned at once to the 
mass of detail to be located within the area. 
His result would have been approximately 
correct. His standing would have re- 
mained exceptionally high. 

Instead, coloring hotly at the proof of his 
inaccuracy when accuracy was impossible, 
he started out again slavishly to rectify each 
angle, and so used up all his time. At the 
end of his second circuit he was still “ out ” 
the half-mile. 

The armistice saved him the knowledge 
of whether he won or lost his commission. 
The class, due for graduation on December 
15th, was discharged to civil life on Novem- 
ber 23rd. 

For a while he drifted again. Then, in 
the Baltimore shipyard, he received his les- 
son. Working as a common laborer, he was 
one of a gang engaged in rearranging a mass 
of heavy castings in the foundry yard. A 
large electric crane, overhead, lifted and 
dropped them into place with striking ra- 
pidity, the men arranging the chains for 
hoisting and steadying the pieces as they 
were lowered. 

Suddenly the operator in the crane mis- 
calculated, and dropped a motor block into 
the center of the gang with a sickening, non- 
resonant crash, catching the arm of one man 
and crushing it utterly. 

The foreman pushed through the excited 
group as the victim was extricated and 
rushed to the company hospital. Red-faced, 
he called the man from above, discharging 
him summarily. The superintendent, who 
happened to be in the foundry, intervened. 

He faced the man, who was pale and 
trembling visibly. “ You’ve been with us 
for a long time, John ! You can stay, but I 
will put you on another crane. The men 
here would be nervous, and you would be 
ill-at-ease yourself!” 

“ B-but — ” the foreman, indignant, stam- 
mered — “ the fellow will lose his arm, Mr. 
McKenney; and — ” 

“ Every one makes mistakes!” The su- 
perintendent was firm. “ John here will be 
less likely to drop anything on anybody now 
than a new man; can’t you see that? He’s 
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not been a drinking man, nor a careless 
worker!” 

Jack, all at once, saw the light. He real- 
ized for the first time that it would be im- 
possible to go through life without making 
errors, and he grasped the truth that a real 
man is steeled and matured by his miscalcu- 
lations. In that moment he decided that, 
after all, he was a high-class engineer; and 
such he should be. It had been a very fool- 
ish pride which had held him under for four 
years. The Cleveland collapse would have 
hurt him, but he would have been able to 
live it down. There was no reason why he 
should not return now and face the people 
he knew. He would find a way, and he 
would start all over. 

“ I— -I suppose you are hungry, and — ” 

Jack was, and it was a welcome interrup- 
tion to the reverie. Yet it was hard to real- 
ize he was in New York again. He nodded 
affirmatively. — 

His companion looked at his watch, a 
bulky, heavy affair. “ I’m hungry, myself, 
and — if you Wouldn’t object to joining 
me — ” 

Jack was reentering the city by way of 
the Grand Concourse. He had no conscious 
recollection of the return trip from the mo- 
ment he left Brewster. “ Where shall I 
drive?” he asked. 

“ There’s— there’s a quiet little place at 
One Hundred and Fourth and Columbus' — ” 

Half an hour later they entered the 
Elysian and found a corner in the men’s 
cafe. Jack now had his first opportunity 
to study this somewhat mysterious and 
rather inarticulate companion. To the eye 
the man across the table did not give the 
impression of incompetency gained from 
his peculiarity of speech. He was red- 
faced, but there were lines of strength about 
the mouth, and the eyes — gray — were cool 
and suggested beneath their easy poise an 
underlying sense of humor. 

Jack was nob sure, as he met the gaze of 
the other, that he was not in some way 
being laughed at. He remembered, sud- 
denly, the look he had caught when glanc- 
ing at the car on the ferry. Then, he was 
positive, he had caused the owner of the 
car distinct amusement. 


“ What is your name?” the older man 
asked suddenly. 

“Wells!” hesitating, then taking the 
plunge: “ Jackson Wells! ” 

“ Mr. Wells — ” the name apparently had 
meant nothing to him — “ you have been of 
service to me to-night — much more than 
you realize — ” He stopped, grunting as he 
extracted a purse from his hip pocket. 
From it He took a bill and pushed it toward 
Jack. “ If this will recompense you — ” a 
touch of eagerness — “ and, of course, you’ll 
say nothing—” 

Jack looked at the bill. It was a hundred 
dollars. Into his mind flashed the picture 
of the needed attentions to his clothes — the 
loose sole of his shoe had flapped embarras- 
singly when he entered the cafe— but he was 
Jackson Wells, an engineer of former stand- 
ing. Two weeks before he would have 
pocketed it gratefully, eagerly. Now he 
pushed it back. 

“ I couldn’t think of taking anything, 
Mr.—” 

“Dupree! Clarence Dupree!” 

“ Mr. Dupree! I am mighty glad I 
could be of assistance! ” 

“ Then — ” The man’s voice, in his dis- 
appointment, trailed off more dismally than 
ever. He pocketed the bill carefully. All 
at once he brightened and turned to Jack 
again. “ Perhaps I could offer you a posi- 
tion — I need a chauffeur, badly, and — ” 

Jack shook his head. It was a temptation. 
To become a chauffeur was one thing that 
had never occurred to him. It meant a liv- 
ing, and a solution of his immediate diffi- 
culties. His work as an engineer was not a 
tangible routine he could take up again in a 
moment. A free lance always, it might be 
days or weeks before he would get his first 
commission. Checks for his fees would not 
follow until after that. 

But a chauffeur! No! He was Jackson 
Wells, consulting structural and metallur- 
gical engineer, and America’s leading expert 
on foundry construction. He could hardly 
accept a job driving a car, shoeless or no. 

“I appreciate your offer, Mr. Dupree!” 
he explained, “ but I’m not looking for a 
position.” 

The waiter brought their first course, and 
for some time they were silent. But Du- 
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pree was worried. From time to time he 
looked at Jack. His brow wrinkled, pro- 
ducing a weird effect because of the round- 
ness of his head, and an egg-like baldness. 

“ There must be something I can do — ” 
le complained. 

A second course succeeded the first. 
Then into Jack’s head popped an idea so 
bizarre that he chuckled aloud, and Dupree 
brightened again. 

“ You — you have thought of something I 
can do — ” he suggested. 

“ Have you any one closely related to you 
whose clothes I could wear?” 

Dupree smiled. Perhaps he had noticed 
Jack’s attire, after all. “ You will not ac- 
cept anything, but if you could borrow 
some clothes — ” 

“ If I could just get decently outfitted 
for a few days — ” Jack became enthusias- 
tic, and in his enthusiasm adopted the 
other’s mode of expression: “ If I could 
look like something for only a week — I’ve 
got to meet people I used to know to get 
started — and I’ve got to loaf around the 
Astor and the Knickerbocker and the Chem- 
ists’ Club until I bump into something — ” 
Then his smile faded. Of course, it would 
not be as easy as all that. 

Dupree, however, leaned forward on the 
table. “ I’ve got a nephew living with me, 
and you’re about his size, Mr. Wells ” — a 
verifying glance — “ he’s out of town, and 
I’m leaving to-morrow for a week, and ” — 
suddenly eager — “ suppose you come to the 
apartment to-morrow morning and make 
yourself at home and wear John’s clothes 
for a week, and — and get your start— I’ll 
be repaying you — ” 

“ But you can’t trust me that way! ” On 
second thought it seemed an imposition. 
Jack could not put himself under such an 
obligation. 

“ Our man, Oscar, is an ex-pugilist — ” 

At that Jack laughed. “ Oscar will take 
care of your interests, you mean!” 

Dupree nodded. He would take no re- 
fusal, and it was finally arranged that Jack 
should live in the rooms and use the 
nephew’s wardrobe for just exactly a week. 
Oscar would select and put out the neces- 
sary things. 

Jack spent the night in a cheap lodging- 


house and the next morning met his bene- 
factor by appointment. The rooms were 
not in the West End apartment, but in a 
new building on Fifth Avenue in the Seven- 
ties. Oscar, to all outward appearances, 
was a mild-mannered individual. Before 
Dupree would leave them Jack had to out- 
fit himself, to see if everything was all right, 
even to the fit of the shoes, the latter being 
the correct length and just a shade too wide. 
Then Dupree drew Jack aside and pressed a 
roll of bills in his hand. 

“ You — you’ll need pocket money as well 
as clothes, Mr. Wells, and this — this is a 
loan — ” 

Jack for a moment was nonplused. Then 
he looked the older man in the eye. “ Why 
should you take this interest in me? Why 
should you go to all this trouble?” 

Dupree laughed. He radiated delight. 
“ You have no idea of the service you were 
to me .the other night.” For once his voice 
didn’t trail. 

Jack started out, but he did not go at 
once to his old haunts. He found a quiet 
place for a bit of breakfast and a chance to 
think. The last of his own funds had gone 
for a shave, a clean collar, his room, and the 
stitching of his torn shoe — a bit of repairing 
at which the shoemaker had shaken his head 
dubiously. He needed the breakfast, but 
most of all he wanted to think; to decide 
on a plan. 

What was Dupree’s game? There was 
always the hypothesis that he was a crimi- 
nal, engaged in something in which he hoped 
to involve Jack, but that Jack dismissed. 
Intuitively he felt it was wrong. Yet there 
was a mystery, unless Dupree was a miracle 
of gratitude. 

Clad from head to foot in immaculate 
clothing, he felt a different man. Whatever 
the motive of the other, it was Jack’s chance, 
and he proposed to take advantage of it. 
First he went to the Chemist’s Club, and 
it seemed as if the gods were with him. 
Hardly was he in the door, receiving the 
surprised welcome of several of the em- 
ployees whose terms of service went back 
beyond the four years, when Stevens, a 
young contractor, rushed up and seized him 
by the arm. 

“ Jackson Wells! The very man I want 
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to see!” There was no reference to- the 
Cleveland fiasco — no thought of it, appar- 
ently — and no question of the long absence, 
long in a profession where some out-of-the- 
way job may carry an engineer away for a 
year or more. 

“ We’ve got the contract for a new foun- 
dry in Bridgeport,” Stevens hurried on to 
explain, “ and not only are we short of 
ground space but we have to build while we 
keep the old foundry in operation.” He 
carried Wells into the elevator with him, 
headed for his room. “ We’ve had a couple 
of men on the job, including an underpin- 
ning expert, but — hang it, Wells — you’re 
the only man in the country to straighten us 
out!” 

By noon Jack had closed a tentative 
agreement with Stevens. Word of his re- 
turn had been noised about the dub, and 
an R. T. Workmaster, representing a St. 
Louis- firm, had made an appointment for 
the evening. A huge industrial plant in 
that city was about to enlarge and rebuild. 
The following day was to be spent with 
Stevens, and, if everything went well, the 
following week would take him to Bridge- 
port. Singularly elated, Jack stole away 
for a view of the city and its changes, and 
his steps took him toward the Astor. 

In the lobby of that hotel the typical 
New Yorker saunters up and meets himself, 
by chance or by appointment. At the 
height of his success Jackson Wells had 
been a familiar figure in the cafe and the 
corridors. Now he wanted to see if he 
should find, by any freak of coincidence, 
some one of his old acquaintances. He 
threaded ways still familiar, and finally en- 
sconced himself in one of the cozy chairs 
close to the entrance to the dining-room, 
where he could view all those entering. 

What luck was his this morning! Had 
he been in his own garments, even though 
shaved and with a new collar, would he 
have dared enter the club in the first place, 
and would Stevens have accepted him so 
readily? How far was his success due to 
his appearance of success? 

He smiled as he thought that these 
clothes, or more like them, were his for a 
week. For a week he had an address on 
upper Fifth Avenue. In that time he surely 


would be well upon the road to fortune and 
standing. He had never dared hope for this. 
No story of Alger’s would have seemed 
more improbable. All at once he was con- 
scious of the approach of a strikingly pretty 
girl, down the alley between the chairs, a 
pleasing interruption to his varied reflec- 
tions. 

Although it was early in the season, she 
wore her furs — a long coat of silver fox, fit- 
ting snugly at the neck and cut to the trim 
slenderness of her figure. Her hat, a gray- 
feathered toque, almost but not quite 
masked hair of the color of brass in a lathe. 
Her eyes were blue, her coloring a rich 
olive, her lips full-blooded. She came 
right up to him and put two tiny white- 
gloved hands on his shoulders. 

“ Jackson Wells! ” she exclaimed. 

For a moment he was surprised and non- 
plused. He did not recognize her. Then 
he jumped to his feet. 

“Mary Carroll!” He smiled as he 
matched her form of address. 

“ You know,” she explained, “ this is per- 
fectly splendid, meeting you! You’re not 
doing a thing— don’t tell me you are — and I 
have two entirely useless matinee tickets 
unless you will have mercy on me, and be- 
sides, there’s everything you’ve got to tell 
me before I let you go! ” 

He took her arm. It seemed quite nat- 
ural after four years. “ We can’t talk 
much at a matinee! ” he hazarded. 

“ Indeed, yes! ” she rejoined. “ This is a 
comic opera revival!” 

He was aware of many glances of admira- 
tion as he escorted her through the lobby. 
In his memory, as he called her up now, the 
last picture of her was at a dinner and dance 
in this very hotel. She had worn a simple 
evening gown of blue, trimmed with a 
darker blue. No one in the ballroom had 
possessed half her beauty, and he — 

Jackson Wells flushed as he helped her 
into a taxi. In four years he had learned 
many things, and it was not pleasant to look 
back upon his own blindness. In his life in 
lodging-houses and cheap boarding places 
he had lost his sense of aloofness, and had 
gained an appreciation of woman at her 
best. The slattern had disgusted him. 

But many a lonely night he had watched 
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some bright-faced, clear-eyed girl, wishing 
himself in place of the young fellow of her 
■choice. At times, when out of work, he had 
sat in the kitchen of his home of the mo- 
ment; and once, when sick, he had been 
mothered by the buxom widow from whom 
he rented a room— and from these good 
souls he had received the material for a re- 
building of his viewpoint. 

On the night of the dinner he had taken 
Mary home. She had been flushed from 
the dancing, possessed of the animation of 
joyous youth. His mind had been intent 
upon the results of his talk to the assembled 
metallurgists — it was a professional affair 
— and he could see now how little attention 
he had paid her, how he had quenched her 
spirits. A number of times before he had 
been her escort, but — he had been intent 
upon his own plans and ambitions and pro- 
jects always. She had never even entered 
his thoughts, when away from her. What 
a fool he had been! 

At the theater she questioned him, and 
he replied without admitting to the full his 
four years of sulking. After a bit he suc- 
ceeded in diverting the conversation to her- 
self, where he kept it. The play, which 
held them in spots, was over finally, and 
she turned to him in the lobby. 

“ And now, busy man, can I — dare I — 
ask you to take me to supper! ” She smiled, 
most alluringly, tucking her hand beneath 
his arm. 

“ You can ask me for anything! ” he re- 
plied. “ I’ll even design you a little foundry 
or smelting plant all your own, but ” — teas- 
ingly — “ I’ve got to start talking to a man 
named Workmaster at eight-thirty sharp on 
rather important business!” 

They dined down at the Lafayette, a 
place of memories to both of them. 
Through seven courses she endeavored to 
get from him the whole story of his exile, 
but with scant success. Finally, over the 
biscuit tortoni, she leaned two dimpled el- 
bows upon the table. 

“Jack!” speculatively. “You’ve im- 
proved!” 

“ Meaning?” 

“ You used to be a thinking machine, and 
now — ” 

“ Yes?” 


“ You’re becoming, actually ” — giggling 
— “ a human being!” 

“ Can — ” he hesitated, then took the step 
— “ can you take a human being seriously?” 
He leaned forward with a real earnestness. 

She sobered. “ When I’m assured there’s 
to be no relapse, why, perhaps — ” A sud- 
den riot of color suffused her face. She had 
not expected this from him, at least, so 
suddenly. 

“ Perhaps — ” He echoed her last word. 
He had come to New York prepared to 
make up for all his past omissions. Mary 
was one of them. He was determined to 
build for the future solidly this time. Mary 
was revealed to him suddenly as an essen- 
tial cornerstone. Until she had put her 
hands upon his shoulders in the hotel he 
had not thought of her, but he was none the 
less sincere. It was simply that a subcon- 
scious love had suddenly become intensely 
objective. 

She glanced at her wrist watch. “You 
will have to hurry,” she said, “ to talk to 
Mr. Workmaster at eight-thirty!” 

When a man ceases to be a buffeted 
plaything of fate and begins to push his own 
destiny, it seems as if everything breaks for 
him at once. Later he may have trouble, 
but just after the turning point he is apt to 
have an amazing sort of beginner’s luck. 

Jack closed the St. Louis deal with Work- 
master without trouble. The following day 
he completed his arrangements with Stevens. 
Before two days more had passed he had 
signed five agreements for work which 
would keep him steadily employed — rushed 
— until spring. Not once was his Cleve- 
land mistake mentioned. 

Every evening the imperturbable Oscar 
waited up for him, or laid out dress clothes 
if he came home before dinner and required 
them. Every morning a different business 
suit was ready. For the first two days his 
conscience bothered him. By the sixth he 
had managed to collect one advance fee and 
outfit himself. The seventh day he sallied 
forth in his own habiliments, informing Os- 
car he would not return. 

The mysterious Mr. Dupree had not ap- 
peared. Too busy to wonder further at the 
motives behind that gentleman’s generosity, 
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Jack wrote him politely at the apartment 
address, thanking him, and enclosing the 
amount of the loan. 

•In the resumption of his work Jack found 
a keen delight, but he was mostly interested 
in Mary. The girl, caught once off her 
guard, was extremely careful with him; but 
he saw her every night. Radiantly beauti- 
ful, she fascinated him. With an ability 
to talk on any subject, she caught and held 
his admiration. Together they dined, took 
in some show, and went to a cabaret after- 
wards. Of his love she could have no 
doubt, and he was pretty sure of her. But 
the subject remained taboo. 

On the day he came down on the bus in 
his own new clothes, and arranged for his 
quarters at the Chemists’ Club, she invited 
him to her home for dinner. That, he 
thought, meant an end of his probation. 
He had phoned her as usual, and, never hav- 
ing had her street address, he asked for it. 
As he wrote it .down he smiled, reminis- 
cently. She lived on West End Avenue. 

He wondered, on the trip up, whether 
others would be present. He remembered 
in a dim sort of way that her father was re- 
tired, and that she had a brother. 

The taxi stopped and as he looked at the 
apartment building he gasped with surprise. 
It was the same one from which Dupree 
had taken the suitcase. Here was a coin- 
cidence! 

She greeted him at the door. “ We’ll be 
alone, Jack, except for uncle! He’s per- 
fectly absurd, but you’ll like him!” 

She led the way in and stood aside. He 
entered the room, and none other than 
Dupree himself rose to greet him. 

“ Mr. Wells, I’m glad to see you, and — ” 

Jack sank into a chair. His eyes trav- 
eled helplessly from Dupree to Mary. 
Mary, puzzled, turned to her uncle. 

“ Have you met Jack before, uncle?” 

“ You introduced him to me once your- 
self, Mary, four years ago, when he hadn’t 
sense enough to know a good-looking girl 
when he saw one, and—” Dupree’s eyes 
rolled around to Jack’s with a twinkle, and 
his mouth dropped with humorous antici- 
pation. 

She flushed. “Was Jack the young man 
you recognized on the ferry from Jersey, 


who didn’t recognize you; the one you 
wanted to talk to and for whose benefit you 
pretended you were unable to handle your 

car?” 

“ He looked down at the heel — I knew 
if he had the stuff in him he would step up 
and offer his help, and — ” 

“ ‘ And — ’ ” die mimicked. She faced 
Jack. “ Uncle’s the best driver in New 
York City— for a man of his age and fool- 
ishness! That vacuum tank clogs every 
once in a while, and he knew, what to do! 
But instead of calling you by name he pre- 
ferred to hold up the ferry full of ma- 
chines! ” 

Angry, she confronted her uncle again. 
“ Now I know why you acted so peculiarly 
and kept me hanging around the Astor, and 
then deserted me and left me flat with the 
tickets to that matinee. How could you be 
sure I’d walk down that particular alley and 
see Jack? I might not have recognized 
him. Bah!” 

Jack suddenly gathered his wits and re- 
gained the use of his tongue. He rose and 
took Dupree by the arm. “ The clothes! ” 
he queried. “ Who is your nephew?” 

Dupree actually grinned. “ Her 
brother! ” 

“ And the apartment, and Oscar?” 

“ His!” 

Mary took Jack’s arm. “ Come on! 
Uncle’s had his little joke, and now I want 
to show you our view! ” 

Jack, however, had one more question, 
and he turned in the doorway. “ What was 
in the suitcase?”. 

“ Firebrick, my boy! They were fixing 
the flue — This is a new building, but the 
flue was defective, and I thought—” 

Mary, however, took Jack by the coat- 
tails. “ Come on! Uncle thinks he’s an 
actor! That was all put on, Jack! He 
wanted to see what you would do!” She 
smiled suddenly. f‘ Now that he’s put the 
seal of approval on you — ” 

In the course of time, in the other room — 
before dinner, but why not — he asked her 
an important question and her answer, pre- 
viously considered, was prompt. 

“Yes, Jack!” 

Nestling, she had something to add. 
“ Isn’t uncle perfectly absurd?” she asked. 
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